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Increased  Costs  and  Union  Labor  Trouble 
Forecast  at  A.  N.  P.  A.  Convention 

Kelly,  Chairman  of  Standing  Committee,  Sees  Difficulties  If  International  Typographical  Union 
Enforces  New  Discharge  Law — Discussion  of  Mechanical  Problems  Features  Meeting 


yiR(.ilNI.\  BE.\CH,  Va.,  Nov.  2. — 

^  Increasing  costs  and  management  of 
newspaper  mechanical  departments  were 
projectetl  forcibly  into  the  third  annual 
fill  convention  of  the  American  Xews- 
piper  Publishers  Association  this  week. 

As  the  100  publishers  gathered  here  con¬ 
sidered  the  prospects  of  the  closing  and 
coming  year,  a  strong  undercurrent  of 
serious  thought  ran  beneath  the  visible 
gay  whitecaps  of  plentiful  amusement  in 
thu  resort  town. 

In  regard  to  composing  room  manage¬ 
ment.  the  possibility  of  industrial  warfare 
afecting  many  newspapers  of  the  country 
veas  even  mentioned  seriously  by  Harvey 
J.  Kelly,  chairman  of  the  special  stand¬ 
ing  committee,  whose  report  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  was  concerned  exclusively  witli 
discussiim  of  the  so-called  discharge  and 
ippeal  amendment  passed  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  I’nion  last  .Aug¬ 
ust,  which  the  publishers  claim  voids 
what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  the  famous 
"Denver  decision.” 

The  new  union  rule  becomes  effective 
Jan.  1,  1928.  It  means,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Kelly,  that  any  publisher,  who,  after 
Ian.  1,  signs  a  contract  which  Includes  a 
provision  that  he  w'ill  respect  and  observe 
conditions  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the 
I.  T.  U.  and  who  fails  to  provide  therein 
a  local  joint  standing  committee  with  full 
jurisdiction  over  discharge  cases,  must 
reinstate  any  discharged  man  upon  de¬ 
mand  of  the  local  union. 

“No  matter  how  objectionable  that  man 
may  be,  he  can  remain  in  the  composing 
room  and  on  the  payroll  until  his  case 
is  finally  disposed  of,”  Mr.  Kelly  said. 
"More  than  a  year  can  elapse  if  he 
chooses  to  carry  it  to  the  convention  as 
will  be  his  right  under  the  law.” 

The  law  which  is  an  amendment  to  ar- 
tide  two  of  the  union’s  general  laws  deal¬ 
ing  with  appeals,  reads  as  follows : 

“When  a  subordinate  union,  following 
an  appeal,  reinstates  a  discharged  mem¬ 
ber,  the  order  for  reinstatement  must  be 
complied  with  by  the  foreman,  until  re- 
ws^  by  the  executive  council  or  a  con¬ 
vention.  Provided,  when  a  subordinate 
union  has  made  a  specific  provision  in  its 
contract  for  reference  of  controversies 
over  discharge  of  members  to  a  joint 
agency,  the  dispute  will  be  decided  as 
provided  in  the  contract.” 

Mr.  Kelly  recommended  thai'  every 
N.  P.  A.  member  refuse  to  sign  a 
contract  with  the  typographical  union 
which  does  not  provide  for  full  jurisdic- 
hon  of  a  local  joint  standing  committee 
ovw  all  discharge  cases. 

His  recommendation  was  put  into  the 
of  a  resolution  presented  to  the 
®*fflbership  by  Jerome  D.  Barnum, 
JJPranMc  Post-Standard,  and  adopted 
®'wunousIy.  The  resolution  read : 

Boreas,  the  I.  T.  U.  did  at  its  1927 
o*Tention  pass  a  law  which  conflicts 
wim  the^  provisions  of  the  Denver  de- 
os»n  jointly  agreed  upon,  and  a  stand - 
rule  of  the  industry  for  19  years. 


By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 


Three  Mu>keleers  of  A.  N.  P.  A.  meeting  ( right  to  left  > ;  W.  B.  Bryant, 
Paterson  Press-Guardian,  who  arranged  the  program,  Charles  H.  Taylor, 
Boston  Globe,  executive  officer,  and  James  L.  Young,  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company,  who  spoke  on  agency  commission. 

“Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  finding  system,  in  order  that  publisher 


P.  .A.  as  an  umbrella,”  he  warned.  “If 
you  do  the  directors  will  fill  it  so  full  of 
holes  that  it  won’t  be  any  good  at  all 
wben  real  rain  comes. 

“There  is  no  way  of  enforcing  .A.  X. 
P.  .A.  by-laws.  There  is  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  compulsory  about  them.  The  .A.  N. 
P.  .A.  has  never  and  will  never  force  its 
members  to  do  anything  they  don't  want 
to  do.” 

Mr.  Taylor  read  from  the  transcript  of 
the  Boston  hearing  some  of  the  state¬ 
ments  which  he  had  given  the  name  of 
"idiotic.'’  The  publishers  in  letters  that 
were  read  at  the  hearing  declared  that 
they  “cannot  allow  15  jier  cent  commis¬ 
sion  to  advertisers  placing  copy  direct, 
because  it  is  contrary  to  .A.  N.  P.  .A. 
regulations.”  also  that  “they  only  allowed 
commissions  to  the  .A.  N.  P.  .A.  list  of 
agents.”  and  other  similar  statements. 

The  Convention  had  been  opened  Mon- 
<lay  with  a  welcome  to  Did  Virginia  de¬ 
livered  by  John  Stewart  Bryan,  publisher 
of  the  Richmond  Xi-ios- Leader  and  .A.  X. 
P.  .A.  president.  Tlien  the  business  meet¬ 
ing  swung  swiftly  into  practical  subjects, 
namely,  the  relationships  between  the 
agency  and  the  newspaper  as  viewed  by 
an  agency  man,  James  L.  Young  of  the 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  and  com¬ 
prehensive  advice  on  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  offered  by  L.  E.  McGivena  of  the 
York  Daily  ATcviw.  Both  addresses 
are  rep«)rted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

The  fact  that  publishers  these  days  are 


-A.  X.  P.  A.  in  convention  assembled  members  can  exchange  cost  information,  devoting  considerable  thought  to  the  me- 
does  go  on  record  as  refusing  to  recog-  Mr.  Kelly,  the  chairman  of  the  special  chanical  side  of  the  convention  was  par- 
nize  any  law  or  rule  of  I.  T.  U..  w'hich  is  standing  committee,  is  arranging  such  a  ticularly  evident  on  Wednesday  when  the 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Denver  system  to  assist  publishers  in  meeting  sjjeakers  were  James  T.  Peto,  Paterson 
decision,  and  does  recommend  that  all  wage  scale  negotiations.  Charts  he  is  ( X.  J.)  Press-Guardian  who  appeared  as 
members  refuse  to  sign  any  contract  un-  preparing  will  show  a  comparison  of  emissary  from  the  recent  Harrisburg 
less  it  contains  provisions  for  a  local  union  wage  scales  by  towns  from  a  low  .Mechanical  Conference  of  the  .A.  X. 
joint  standing  committee  with  jurisdic-  of  $25  a  week  to  a  high  of  $62.50.  Even-  P.  .A. ;  James  Hogan  of  the  Cleveland 


tion  over  discharge  cases.” 


of  $25  a  week  to  a  high  of  $62.50.  Even-  P.  .A. ;  James  Hogan  of  the  Cler'cland 
tually  charts  will  also  be  available  show-  Press,  who  gave  a  practical  worker’s 


The  important  agreement  Ijehind  the  ing  wages  based  on  costs  of  living,  Mr.  viewpoint  of  composing  room  manage- 


Denver  decision  arrived  at  by  a  six-man  Kelly  said.  ment;  and  A.  H.  Burns,  mechanical 

Xational  .Arbitration  Board  in  1908  was  On  Tuesday  afternoon,  by  special  re-  superintendent  of  the  Xeiv  York  Herald 

that  while  a  chapel  has  a  right  to  demand  (juest  the  Shopping  Xew’s  situation  was  Trihune,  who  laid  out  a  plant  efficiently 

the  reinstatement  of  a  discharged  em-  thoroughly  discussed.  The  membership  for  the  publishers  attending, 

ploye.  the  foreman  cannot  be  compelled  agreed  that  there  was  nothing  the  .A.  To  William  B.  Bryant.  Paterson  f^ress^ 
by  the  chapel  to  reinstate  the  discharged  X.  P.  A.  could  do  to  help  member  papers  Guardian,  and  chairman  of  the  topics 


man.  meet  this  problem  in  their  localities.  committee,  must  go  again  the  full  credit 

“Xo  publisher  can  afford  to  have  his  The  stenotype  machine  was  stopped  on  of  arranging  a  sparkling  program  over 
foreman’s  control  of  the  composing  room  Tuesday  afternoon,  while  Charles  H.  which  he  presided.  And  of  all  the 
made  a  comedy  in  the  manner  contem-  Taylor,  Boston  Globe,  gave  the  pub-  speeches,  that  which  won  most  praise 
plated  by  this  new  law  of  the  I.  T.  U.,”  lishers  a  heart  to  heart  talk  on  the  Fed-  from  hearers  for  its  humorous  treatment 

Mr.  Kelly  sakl  in  his  report.  eral  Trade  Commission  Hearings.  and  able  presentation  was  delivered  by 

“Maintenance  of  an  institution’s  self-  He  told  them  to  have  courage ;  that  the  J.  X.  Heiskell,  Little  Rock  (.Ark.)  Ga- 
respect  would  sooner  or  later  make  nec-  government’s  case  so  far  had  only  been  cette,  who  riddled  with  laughter  shafts 
es.sary  a  termination  of  relations  with  the  heard,  and  declared  that  lawyers  of  the  the  easy  going  attitude  of  publishers 
union.  A.  N.  P.  A.  were  confident  that  when  toward  space-grabbing  press  agents. 

“If  attempted  enforcement  of  unwise  the  defense  had  its  turn  all  would  be  .As  proof  that  the  Harrisburg  me- 
legislation  on  the  part  of  the  I.  T.  U.  is  well.  Mr.  Taylor  believes  the  association  chanical  conference  had  borne  fruit.  Air. 
to  commit  local  unions  and  publishers  to  will  have  little  difficulty  in  proving  that  Peto  in  his  address  cited  the  fact  that 
industrial  warfare  ultimately,  then  that  the  commission  has  no  juri^iction  over  E.  O.  Reed  of  the  Government  Printing 
warfare  would  be  better  at  the  outset  in  advertising,  which  the  publishers  claim  Office  has  offered  to  conduct  an  investi- 
resisting  any  recognition  whatsoever  of  is  a  “service.”  and  not  a  “commodity  in  gation  to  discover  reasons  for  deteriora- 
this  obnoxious  undefendable  and  unnec-  interstate  commerce.”  tion  of  linotype  and  stereotype  metals 

essary  law.”  Mr.  Taylor,  however,  p<unted  out  that  and  their  characteristics  when  alloyed  in 

Increasing  costs  of  newspaper  opera-  the  publishers  had  made  some  “idiotic  different  proportions. 


essary  law.” 

Increasing  costs  of  newspaper  opera 


tion  was  not  .scheduled  for  official  dis-  statements”  to  the  government  which  be-  Oil  is  also  to  be  tested  in  efforts  to 
cussion  but  it  found  its  way  into  the  con-  came  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  case  at  help  publishers  solve  their  press  lubrica- 
vention.  There  was  some  talk  of  the  the  recent  hearings  in  Boston.  tion  problems,  the  speaker  continued. 

-A.  N.  P.  .A.  formulating  its  own  cost  “You  musn’t  continue  to  use  the  A.  N.  “Good  oil  costs  real  money,”  Mr.  Peto 
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jioiiiteil  out ;  ‘‘but  good  machinery  costs 
more.  W'liy  tlien  buy  your  oil  by  guess 
or  fall  victim  of  the  most  glib  tongued 
salesman?  Why  not  investigate?  Why 
no'  know?  Send  your  samples  to  your 
bureau  and  get  your  e.xpert’s  reports." 

Mr.  I'eto  urged  the  N.  1’.  A.  to  ex¬ 
tend  help  and  legal  advice  ti>  employes  on 
member  papers  when  one  tjf  them  works 
Milt  a  new  idea.  In  other  words  he 
wanted  the  association  to  act  as  business 
manager  to  newspaper  inventors. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Peto  complimented 
the  local  Norfolk  papers  for  their  me¬ 
chanical  appearance,  but  pointed  out  that 
in  one  tiewspaper  be  noticed  a  white 
streak  across  several  pages.  This,  he 
.^aid,  was  ordinarily  attributed  to  cylinder 
jump  due  to  laisc  bearings,  but  more 
often  the  real  cause  was  due  to  plates 
that  do  not  lit  the  cylinders  properly,  or 
are  prevented  from  fitting,  because  the 
edges  of  the  cylinder  cleats  are  bent  over 
from  blows  struck  by  pressmen  when 
they  loosen  the  plates  to  remove  them 
from  the  cylinders. 

"This  one  instance  will  illustrate  the 
value  of  the  knowledge,  experience  and 
training  to  be  gained  through  establish¬ 
ment  of  these  mechanical  conferences," 
Mr.  Peto  said. 

The  keynote  of  Mr.  Burns’  address  on 
plant  layout  was  that  publishers  should 
arrange  their  plants  from  a  time  saving 
viewpoint,  rather  than  from  pure  con¬ 
venience  to  themselves  or  from  sentimen¬ 
tal  reasons. 

‘Tn  revamping  an  old  or  constructing 
a  new  plant  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  as¬ 
sume  that  the  production  of  a  newspaper 
is  a  manufacturing  operation.”  Mr.  Burns 
said.  "The  assumption  should  be  further 
extended  to  read,  ‘manufacturing  against 
time.’  ” 

Concentrating  for  a  moment  on  com¬ 
posing  room  lay-out,  Mr.  Burns  said  that 
arrangement  of  typesetting  machines 
about  the  copy  cutter’s  desk  in  the  rough 
forms  of  the  letter  L  or  U  were  excellent 
ideas  and  made  for  efficiency.  The  dump 
hank  should  be  placed  near  the  desk  of 
the  copy  cutter  to  save  the  operators’ 
steps  in  picking  up  the  next  take.  The 
proof  room  should  be  near  at  hand  and 
not  on  another  floor  of  the  building  or 
in  a  far  comer. 

"  The  dump  bank  should  be  followed 
in  sequence  by  the  assembly  and  correc¬ 
tion  banks  aiul  the  galleys  ot  type  can 
then  pass  to  the  make-ups  immediately, 
-Mr.  Burns  said.  "At  this  point  the  river 
of  advertisements  should  enter  the 
stream  of  tyiK>  production,  l.ocation  of 
the  advertisement  setting  room  or  space 
should  be  clo.se  to  the  make-up  stones  or 
turtles.  Lesser  adjuncts  of  the  compos¬ 
ing  room,  the  photo-engraving  and  job 
stereotyping  should  be  preferably  on  the 
same  floor,  or  else  within  easy  access.” 

The  first  "missionary”  of  the  new  era 
of  the  .\merican  .•\ssociation  of  .Advertis¬ 
ing  .Agencies  appeared  before  the  .A.  N. 
F.  .A.  publishers  on  the  opening  day  of 
their  convention.  James  \\'.  N’oung  of 
the  Chicago  olfice  of  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  and  retiring  presi- 
<lent  of  the  .A. .A. .A. .A.,  took  more  than  an 
hour  to  tell  what  agencies  do  for  their  15 
per  cent  commission.  -At  the  outset  he 
confessed  that  the  eyes  of  agency  men 
had  been  “opened”  when  they  found  out 
at  hearings  before  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  how  little  the  publishers 
know  about  advertising  agencies. 

To  show  that  the  advertising  agencies 
create  business  for  newspajters,  Mr. 
Young  cited  a  survey  made  some  time 
ago  by  the  .A.  .A.  A.  A.  Forty-eight 
agencies  were  picked  out  as  representa¬ 
tive,  and  of  the  48  it  was  learned  that 
there  were  631  accounts  that  had  never 
used  a  line  of  advertising  previous  to  the 
agency’s  development  of  that  advertising, 
an  average  of  13  accounts  in  each  of  the 
48  agencies,  Mr.  A’oung  said. 

“Incidentally.  471  of  those  accounts 
spent  $18,700,276  in  one  year  in  the  news¬ 
papers,”  Mr.  Young  declared. 

“.Agencies  are  responsible  for  much 
greater  volume  of  business  than  is  credit¬ 
ed  to  them  on  the  publishers’  books. 

“We  have  an  advertiser  who  is  a  watch 
manufacturer.  He  had  never  spent  a  cent 
in  newspaper  advertising.  His  appropria¬ 
tion  had  been  spent  entirely  in  the  maga¬ 


Fick  out  >oiir  friends!  Nearly  100  newspaper  publishers  shown  at  Virginia  Beaeh  eonvention  of  A.  N.  P.  A. 


zines.  He  does  his  business  through  2,<K10 
jewelers,  selected  jewelers.  -A  while  ago 
a  newspaper  representative  in  Washington 
approached  one  of  the  Washington  jewel¬ 
ers  handling  this  particular  line  of 
watches,  and  urged  him  to  write  to  the 
manufacturer  and  persuade  him  to  use 
newspaper  advertising. 

"The  jeweler  wrote  and  we  pointed  out 
that  if  we  discontinued  the  policy  of 
magazine  advertising  and  sixnit  the  $2(X),- 
(KK)  in  newspr.i'ers.  we  would  naturally 
have  to  pro-rate  it  among  all  the  jewelers 
with  whom  the  manufacturer  did  busi¬ 
ness,  ami  that  would  amount  to  alxiut 
$100  for  each  jeweler,  hardly  enough  for 
an  adequate  local  newspaper  campaign. 

"But  a  local  jeweler  can  use  newspaper 
advertising  properly  if  he  is  taught  how 
and  is  helped  to  use  it.  The  watch  man¬ 
ufacturer.  inspired  by  his  agency,  has 
over  a  p<>riod  of  years  tried  to  develop 
newspaper  advertising  among  the  2.000 
jewelers  he  trades  with,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  results :  In  1920 — 99.848  lines  were 
used  in  newspapers  advertising  the  watch ; 
in  1921  it  grew  to  187,4(K)  lines;  in  1922, 
275,(XK)  agate  lines:  in  1923,  7()3.(K)0 
lines;  1924,  1,075,960  lines;  in  1925, 
2.(X)7.775  lines.  Finally  in  1926-7,398,- 
713  lines  of  newspaper  space  were  run  at 
local  rates  which  were  directly  the  result 
of  an  advertising  agency’s  promotion  of 
vour  medium  to  the  dealers.” 


.Mr.  Young  declared  this  was  no  ex¬ 
ceptional  case. 

"I  will  venture  the  assertion,”  he  said, 
“that  if  you  will  have  your  local  man 
gf.ther  up  for  you  from  local  merchants 
for  one  month  the  promotion  material 
which  they  have  received  from  national 
advertisers  urging  and  facilitating  the  use 
of  newspaper  space,  you  will  find  that 
there  is  more  promotion  of  newsitaper  ad¬ 
vertising  done  that  way  than  you  gentle¬ 
men  yourselves  do  in  your  own  home 
town. 

“For  years  and  years  and  years  and  1 
suppose  it  will  continue  as  long  as  we  are 
in  business  we  have  heard  the  statement 
that  advertising  r.gencies  wtmld  rather 
lilace  business  in  magazines  than  news¬ 
papers.  I  want  to  see  if  I  can’t  do  some¬ 
thing  to  explode  that  conception. 

"The  idea  is  based  on  the  thought  that 
the  agent  makes  more  money  out  of 
magazine  advertising  than  he  does  out  of 
neWspaiXT  advertising.  .A  common  ex¬ 
pression  is:  'Why  hx'k,  a  ])age  in  the 
Sithinlay  Post,  a  color  page, 

costs  $12,(XX).  .All  the  agent  has  to  do  is 
to  write  one  piece  <jf  copy  aiul  get  15 
per  cent  commission  on  $12.(XX).  Think 
liow  much  work  the  agent  has  to  do  to 
spend  $12,000  in  newspapers.” 

It  wasn’t  as  easy  as  that,  Mr.  A’oung 
contended,  'fhe  trouble  was  the  agent 
never  bought  just  one  page  in  the  .Satur¬ 


In  this  picture  John  Stewart  Br>aii,  president  of  the  .4.  N.  P.  A.  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Richmond  l\a.)  I^eivs-Ijcader,  is  shown  greeting  party  of  pub¬ 
lishers  at  his  home.  “Lahurnuiii.”  Rirhmond.  In  the  picture,  left  to  right, 
arc:  Charles  H.  Taylor,  Boston  Globe;  I..  B.  Palmer,  general  manager  of  the 
.4.  N.  P.  A.;  M.  C.  Meigs,  Chicapo  Herald  &  Examiner;  F.  J.  Burd,  Van¬ 
couver  Province;  Hilton  I’.  Brown,  Indianapolis  ISeu-s;  S.  E.  Thomason, 
Tampa  tFla.t  Tribune;  E.  H.  Butler,  Buffalo  A’etvs;  and  John  Stewart  Bryan 


day  Evening  Post.  Sometimes  it  costs 
more  to  handle  magazine  advertising  than 
newspaper  advertising.  Mr.  Young  cited 
a  case  that  happened  recently  in  his  own 
agency.  There  was  a  campaign  that  called 
for  12  pieqes  of  copy  in  the  newspapers 
and  the  same  number  in  four  colors  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

“VVhat  have  I  got  to  do  to  produce  this 
four  color  work  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post?"  Mr.  A’oung  complained.  “There 
is  only  one  man  in  the  United  States  who 
can  make  fine  four  color  photographs 
direct  from  the  product,  and  that  man 
happens  to  be  in  New'  York.  The  first 
thing  I  had  to  do  therefore,  was  to  put 
;.n  art  director  at  work  and  send  him  to 
New  A’ork.  There  he  has  had  to  work 
with  the  expert  posing  these  photographs 
and  getting  them. 

“I  know  the  grief  we  are  going  to  have 
is  going  to  be  plenty,  and  before  we  are 
through  we  shall  have  spent  more  of  our 
time  and  more  of  our  money  in  produc¬ 
ing  these  12  pieces  of  four-color  copy  for 
the  Saturday  Livening  Post  than  we  would 
in  pnxlucing  twice  the  number  of  pieces 
of  copy  for  the  newspapers.  \Ve  are  not 
slighting  the  newspaper  copy  either.  We 
arc  trying  to  make  everyone  of  them  just 
as  good  as  we  can. 

"But  inherent  in  every  four-color  job 
for  a  magazine  campaign  is  a  great 
amount  of  grief  for  the  agent,  and  it  is 
grief  that  takes  his  high-priced  talent. 

“In  placing  the  12  advertisements  in  the 
newspapers  we  will  have  to  check  and 
bill  insertions  in  100  papers  against  the 
oi.e  magazine  I'ublication.  But  the  check¬ 
ing  and  billing  and  that  order  of  writii^ 
is  in  the  low  cost  end  of  the  agency  busi¬ 
ness.  and  the  difference  that  exists  be¬ 
tween  those  two  operations  in  cost  to  the 
agent  is  .so  small  that  it  is  infinitesimal 
in  the  agent’s  calculations.” 

Mr.  A’oung  sought  to  explain  the  fre- 
(luently  heard  newspaper  complaint  that 
perhaps  it  "doesn’t  pay  to  withhold  com¬ 
missions  from  direct  advertisers  knowing 
that  if  that  very  account  was  in  the  hands 
of  many  advertising  agents  the  paper 
in  question  might  not  get  the  account” 

“The  biggest  economic  incentive  an 
agency  has  is  a  successful  advertiser," 
Mr.  Young  said.  “It  is  to  the  agent’s 
advantage  to  select  the  media  that  will  do 
the  best  job  for  his  client.  .Any  agent 
that  allows  a  difference  in  price  to  affed 
his  judgment  of  media  is  just  a  plain 
f.H.l.” 

Mr.  A’oung  presented  a  sparkling  picture 
of  the  inventiveness  of  the  modem  agent. 
He*  mentioned  the  “discovery”  of  hali- 
tc'sis  that  had  added  millions  of  lines  to 
the  newspapers.  He  spoke  of  the  “glori- 
tication  of  the  lowly  yeast  cake.” 

“W  hat  is  the  central  thing  that  an 
agent  dws?”  Mr.  Young  asked. 

“I  claim  that  w’hat  he  does  is  to  invent. 
There  is  a  certain  type  of  mind  that  is 
inventive  of  sales  opportunities,  that  is 
dealing  and  is  equipped  to  deal  in  the 
realm  of  applied  psychology.  Just  as  the 
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“Just  Befwe  the  Battle,  Mother!”— ( left  to  right):  David  B.  Plum,  Tror  (N.  Y.)  Giving  the  fairways  and  greens  a  brief  rest  are  (above,  left  to  right):  Rowe 

fi^ora;  WaUer  Burn,  manager  Pacific  Coast  office  of  advertising  bureau;  Stewart,  Philadelphia  Record;  W.  J.  Hofmann.  Portland  Oregonian;  and  C.  P. 

William  J.  Hofmann.  Portland  Oregonian;  W.  A.  Thomson,  director  of  the  Hasbrook,  Richmond  TimesDispatch. 

Ad  Bureau. 


mechanical  engineer  makes  inventions  in 
the  field  of  applied  mechanics  and  the 
electrical  engineer  in  the  field  of  applied 
electricity,  a  certain  type  of  mind  is  to  be 
found  that  has  the  capacity  of  inventions 
that  sell  things  better  than  they  have  ever 
been  scJd  before  through  advertising. 
That  type  of  mind  is  the  type  that  domi- 
jBt|s  in  the  agency  business,  because  it 
has  been  found  through  all  history  that 
inventors  will  gather  and  produce  at  the 
place  where  there  is  a  substantial  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  future  profits  in  their  inven¬ 
tions.  The  establishment  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  system  is  that  guarantee  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agent. 

“Thus  we  have  these  men,  working,  in¬ 
venting,  to  produce  sales  ideas  that  bring 
growth  to  an  advertiser  through  the  use 
of  advertising  and  around  these  men  have 
been  built  up  very  large  organizations  of 
specialists  to  carry  out  the  plans  in¬ 
volved.” 


ONE  PUBLISHER  HIT;  15  WIN  PRIZES  AT 
ANNUAL  A.  N.  P.  A.  GOLF  TOURNEY 

Broken  Clubs,  Broken  Hearts,  and  Spent  Vocabularies  Not 
Counted  as  Army  Invades  the  Links — Women  Learn 
What  ‘‘Ubiquitous  Cameraman”  Means 


MORE  A.  N.  P.  A.  NEWS  AND 
PICTURES  ON  PAGES  40 
AND  42 


COME  75  publishers,  armed  with  clubs, 
went  out  this  week  to  beat  up  the 
turf  on  the  fairways  and  greens  of  the 
Princess  Anne  golf  course  of  Virginia 
Beach,  where  the  third  annual  fall  golf 
battle  of  the  .A.  X.  P,  A.  was  held. 

Eiheen  hit  the  ball  hard  enough  to  win 
prizes,  while  one  nearly  took  the  count 
with  the  ball  on  the  bean,  instead  of  th  • 
green.  David  B.  Plum,  Troy  Record, 
was  the  one  and  only  casualty  of  the 
autumn  war.  It  was  not  serious.  He 
went  on  playing  as  the  bump  grew. 

While  he  nursed  the  bruise,  a  bumper 
crop  of  prizes  was  awarded.  To  E.  D. 
Corson,  J.ockport  (X’.  Y. '  Union  Sun  and 
Journal,  went  the  big  prize  of  the  tour¬ 
nament.  a  silver  pitcher,  presented  by  the 
X’.  P.  .A.  board  of  directors.  Mr. 


This  group  was  photographed  in  front  of  the  old  church  tower  at  Jamestown,  Va., 
Jvhich  was  one  of  the  places  visited  on  the  historical  tour.  In  the  picture, 
Wt  to  right,  are:  F.  J.  Burd.  Vancouver;  M.  C.  Meigs.  Chicago;  Louis  Hannock, 
Stewart  Bryan.  Richmond;  Hilton  U.  Brown,  Indianapolis; 
John  C.  Mcf.aner,  Chicago;  J.  H.  Woods,  Calgary,  and  John  M.  Irmie,  Edmonton. 


Corson  got  an  average  net  score  of  75. 

Howard  Davis,  Xeze  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune,  presented  the  prizes,  and,  as  he 
picked  up  a  small,  form-fitting  silver  re¬ 
ceptacle,  he  blushed,  and  confessed  to  the 
audience  that  he  didn’t  know  what  this 
was  for. 

Walter  Burn,  of  the  Pacific  Coast  office 
of  the  Bureau  of  .Advertising,  who  won 
it,  called  it  a  whisky  flask.  He  got  a  low 
net  of  72  on  Monday’s  play. 

Other  winners  were  M.  C.  Meigs,  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  and  Examiner,  military 
brushes,  for  second  low  gross  of  87 ;  H. 

H.  Bliss,  Janesville  (Wis.)  Gacette,  a 
Smithlield  ham.  for  a  second  low  net 
score  of  74;  S.  L.  Slover,  Norfolk 

I. edger-Dispateh.  Smithfield  ham,  for  tie 
with  M.  M.  Lord.  Xm’  York  American, 
for  third  low  gross  of  89. 

H.  M.  Hall,  J amestoven  (X.  Y.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  James  .A.  Blondell,  Baltimore  Sun, 
and  fl.  Pouting,  Detroit  Xeics,  were  tied 
for  third  low  net  with  a  score  of  76. 

J.  S.  Mims,  Tampa  Tribune,  won  a  sil¬ 
ver  bowl  for  low  net  score  of  73;  William 

II.  Reed,  Taunton  (Mass.)  Daily  Ga¬ 
cette,  case  of  cups,  for  low  gross  score 
of  91;  S.  H.  Bliss,  Janesville  (Wis.) 
Gazette,  Smithfield  ham.  for  second  low- 
net  score  of  74 ;  L.  H.  Brush,  East  Liver¬ 
pool  (O.)  Rev'icva-Tribune ,  a  pair  of 
wild  ducks,  for  fourth  low  score ;  Major 
J.  O.  .Adler,  Xcvv  York  Times.  Smith- 
field  ham,  for  third  low  gross  score  of  93. 

.\  bevy  of  golf  widows  went  bus  rid¬ 
ing  Tuesday  afternoon.  .Although  they 
may  forget  some  of  the  landmarks  and 
lamlscape  they  saw  from  the  bus  win¬ 
dow.  they  will  never  forget  the  meaninT 
of  the  phrase  “ubiquitous  cameraman.” 

Whenever  the  bus  stopped  a  moment 
to  allow  the  passengers  a  glimpse  of 
some  historic  tree  or  stone  or  home, 
the  cameraman  would  line  up  the  ladies 
for  a  picture.  It  was  not  one  snap  and 
all  over.  It  was  one  continuous  snap, 
snap.  snap.  One  time  at  a  vantage  point 
overlooking  the  water  with  two  light¬ 
houses  in  the  background,  the  cameraman 
took  sjiecial  pains  to  arrange  the  party- 
in  a  becoming  pose.  He  moved  one 
woman  here,  and  another  there,  and 
raised  a  .song  of  “Xow,  little  girls,  let’s 
have  a  smile !” 

.At  last  it  was  all  over.  The  camera¬ 
man  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  The 
ladies  echoed  it.  They  had  climbed  a  high 
ridge,  had  knelt  in  grass,  and  smilevl 


their  sw-eetest  for  that  persistent  man 
with  the  little  black  box. 

“That  will  be  a  beautiful  picture,”  the 
cameraman  exclaimed.  For  a  moment 
the  women  were  satisfied.  Then: 

“I  got  both  lighthouses  in  it,”  he 
added. 

Outdoor  and  indoor  swimming  were 
among  the  sports  indulged  in  by  those 
who  did  not  care  for  golf.  The  family 
of  William  B.  Bryant,  Paterson  Press 
Guardian,  swam  away  w-ith  all  prizes  in 
the  swimming  meet.  Helen  Bryant  de¬ 
feated  all  girls  daring  enough  to  com- 
IK'te  with  her,  while  “Bill”  Bryant,  Jr., 
outswam  the  men. 

In  the  surf  on  Virginia  Beach,  Mrs. 
Ciardner  Cowles  took  all  the  honors  in 
her  class,  w-hile  Frank  E.  Tripp,  Elmira 
Star-Gazette,  proved  he  knew  how-  to 
ride  on  top  of  the  waves. 


PUBLISHERS  RECEIVED 
AT  BRYAN  HOME 


125  Members  of  A.N.P.A.  Visit  Labur¬ 
num,  Colonial  Home  of  Association, 

President,  Near  Richmond,  Va. — 
House  Is  Replica  of  Old 
,  Family  Home 

.A  party  of  125  newspaper  publishers 
attended  a  reception  held  last  Saturday 
evening  from  eight  to  11  at  Laburnum, 
beautiful  home  of  John  Stewart  Bryan, 
publisher  of  the  Richmond  X^vs-Leader, 
and  president  of  the  .American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  .Association. 

The  guests  w-ere  received  by  Mr. 
Bryan  and  his  daughter  .Amonada  in  the 
spacious  draw-ing  room  of  the  home, 
which,  of  Southern  Colonial  architecture, 
is  an  exact  replica  of  the  old  Bryan  fam¬ 
ily  homestead. 

It  is  a  beautiful  house,  set  in  an  es¬ 
tate  of  50  acres  about  a  mile  from  Rich¬ 
mond.  For  the  reception  the  rooms  were 
decorated  w-ith  fall  flowers  with  chrysan¬ 
themums  predominating.  Entering  a 
wide  hall  with  a  broad  sweeping  flight  of 
stairs,  the  guests  were  greeted  by  Mr. 
Bry-an  qnd  Miss  Bryan  an<l  then  sep¬ 
arated.  some  remaining  in  the  drawing 
room  and  others  going  to  the  library. 
Music  was  played  by  a  negro  orchestui 
and  negro  spirituals  w-ere  sung. 

The  following  day.  Mr.  Bry-an  arranged 
for  transportation  of  the  whole  party  by 
bus  through  historic  Virginia  to  \'irginia 
Beach  for  the  .A.  X.  P.  .A.  convention. 
Starting  at  nine  in  the  morning  they  ar¬ 
rived  at  Virginia  Beach  about  six. 

Howard  Davis,  business  manager  of  the 
XcvL'  York  Herald  Tribune,  w-as  a  house 
guest  of  the  Brvan’s  from  Thursday  of 
last  week  until  Saturday. 
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McGIVENA  CRITICIZES  TRADE  PAPER 
ADVERTISING  BY  NEWSPAPERS 

Publishers  Try  to  Impress  Competitors 'and  Satisfy  Own  Ego 
Instead  of  Establishing  Definite  Character  for  Their 
Papers,  Says  N.  Y.  Daily  News  Man 


A  SHORT  course  telling  ne\vsi>aper 
publishers  how  to  advertise  in  trade 
papers  was  presented  before  the  fall  con¬ 
vention  of  the  A.  X.  P.  A.  at  X'irginia 
Beach  this  week  by  L.  E.  McGivena, 
promotion  manager  of  the  Xczc  York 
Daily  Ncii’s. 

Admitting  that  most  publishers  know 
how  to  carry  out  circulation  promotion, 
Mr.  McGivena  contended  that  they  failed 
lamentably  in  writing  advertising  copy 
for  business  papers. 

“A  salesman  comes  to  Bingville,  for 
instance,  and  sells  a  half-page  to  the 
Bingville  Blade,  the  morning  paper,”  he 
said,  “because  the  Blade  buys  si>ace ;  the 
publisher  of  the  Bingville  Bugle,  not  to 
be  outdone,  also  buys  a  half-page. 

“.■\ik1  when  the  special  issue’s  dead¬ 
line  draws  nigh,  the  publisher  of  the 
Bugle  s(|ueezes  in  a  half  hour  somewhere 
and  composes  his  advertisement,  whicli 
reads  something  like  this : 


THE  BINGVILLE  BUGLE 
First  in  News 
First  in  Circulation 
First  in  Advertising 
THE  BINGVILLE  BUGLE 
(Covers  the  potato  country 
like  the  ixitato  bug) 

Silas  H.  Smith,  Editor  and  Publisher 
"Having  dispatched  this  major  opus,  he 
again  goes  to  work  on  tomorrow’s  issue, 
while  across  the  street,  Mr.  Henry  S. 
Jones,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Blade, 
wrinkles  his  hrow  in  the  effort  to  till  the 
trade  paper  si>ace  he  has  bought  with 
some  soul  stirring  message.  .\nd  after 
a  half-hour  or  more  of  hard  work,  he 
passes  on  to  a  hitherto  impervious  pos¬ 
terity  the  following  dignified  and  suc¬ 
cinct  statement ; 

THE  BINGVILLE  BLADE 
In  Bingville,  the  up-to-date 
advertiser  buys  the  Blade 
Largest  City  Circulation  in  Bingville 
Represent.^tivks :  J.XMliS  &  JAMES 


“1 — It  should  identify  the  paper. 

“2 — The  subject  matter  must  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  a<lvertising  buyer  rather  than 
to  the  publisher. 

“3 — The  standards  of  craftsmanship  in 
its  preparation  must  be  adequate  to  the 
audience. 

“Now  as  to  that  first  point :  There  are 
dozens  of  Xczc's,  Times,  Tribunes,  Presses 
and  Posts  published  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  often  the  space  buyer  knows 
them  apart  only  by  the  city  of  their 
publication.  These  papers  are  often  hard 
to  place,  hard  to  remember.  Consequently 
the  advertising’s  first  job  is  to  get  its 
paper  remembered,  distinct  from  all  other 
papers  of  a  similar  name,  and  from  other 
papers  in  tlie  same  locality. 

"That  distinction,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not 
going  to  come  from  quoting  linage  or 
circulation  or  rate  or  any  of  the  other 
quantitative  accomplishments  of  your 
IKiper,  but  in  selling  its  eliaracter.  News¬ 
papers  are  individual,  are  different  and 
separate  in  character  because  they  reflect 
different  groups  of  people,  different  [xipu- 
lations  and  audiences.  They  are  com¬ 
posed,  edited  and  produced  by  groups  of 
varying  individuals.  Something  of  this 
difference  and  individuality  must  go  into 
the  publisher’s  advertising.  .\nd  the  copy 
itself  should  show  the  individuality  and 
personality  of  somehexly — if  not  the  pub¬ 
lisher  or  the  editor,  then  at  least  of  the 
I)eople  who  prepare  the  advertising, 

“Secondly,  I  mentioned  interesting  sub¬ 
ject  matter.  To  say  what  is  interesting 
to  the  national  advertiser  is  a  large  order. 
Noixxly  can  say  definitely,  because  the 
advertiser  after  all  is  a  human  being  and 
may  be  interested  in  anything.  In  any 
event,  consider  the  message  from  his 
point  of  view. 

“In  an  effort  to  increase  their  business, 
manufacturers  have  expanded  their  mar¬ 
kets.  They  have  come  to  your  city  and 
to  mine  to  sell  more  of  their  products. 
They  have  enlisted  the  aid  of  advertising. 


“These  publishers  were  not  trying  to  ^'’^1  so  interested  themselves  in  the  news- 
make  an  impression  on  the  advertising  paix'rs.  The  cereal  manufacturer  in  Bat- 
market,  or  trying  to  .sell  their  respective  tie  Creek,  Michigan,  the  meat  packer  in 
media  to  the  users  of  advertising  space.  Chicago,  the  shoernaker  in  New  England, 
They  were  trying  to  impress  eacli  other,  tfic  raisin  grower  in  California,  the  auto- 
‘put  one  over  on  the  competition,’  In  mobile  maker  in  Detroit,  the  tire  manu- 
some  offices  they  still  call  this  sort  of  facturer  in  .\kron,  the  corn  miller  in 
thing  promotion — and  doubt  gravelv  Iowa,  the  cheese  maker  in  \\  isconsin,  the 
whether  promotion  pays!  This  kind  clothing  manufacturer  in  Rochester,  and 
doesn’t.  It  isn’t  advertising — simply  re-  hundreds  of  producers  and  sellers  of  vari- 
flected  egotism.  ou.s  commodities,  have  become  newspaper 

'‘The  trade  papers  and  the  mails  carry  advertisers. 
muA  of  this  sort  of  copy — circulation  “If  the  publisher  is  to  advertise  his 
•claims  and  statements,  linage  records,  product  inteligently  to  these  customers, 
generalities — all  inside  stuff,  all  intensely  he  must  at  least  know  what  interest  his 
interesting  perhaps  to  the  tnan  who  wrote  prcxluct  has  for  them,  must  know  enough 
the  copy  and  to  the  publisher  who  paid  of  their  business  to  intelligently  adapt  his 
for  it.  But  on  the  outside  world  of  busi-  paper  to  their  uses.  If  he  fails  in  this 

ness,  it  falls  flat  as  a  beginner’s  story  resix,‘ct,  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  sell- 

of  his  game  to  a  gang  of  veteran  golfers.  national  advertising,  although  the  na- 
“.\s  advertising,  it  fails  to  repre.sent  tional  advertiser  may  still  continue  to 
the  institution  which  sends  it  forth ;  and  f’«.v  his  paper. 

it  fails  to  interest  the  reader  for  whom  it  “The  national  advertiser  wants  first  of 
is  intended,  the  buyer  of  advertising.  all  to  know  about  markets,  and  secondly. 

“Boasting,  you  know,  is  not  advertising,  alxnit  means  of  getting  into  them  and 

One  publi.sher  told  me  that  boasting  was  staying  there  at  a  profit ! 

good  advertising,  and  quoted  the  OiiVugo  “Markets  make  newsi)apers !  Your 
Tribune  slogan  ‘The  World's  Greatest  paper  is  what  it  is  because  of  the  people 
Newspaper’  as  an  example.  This  slc^an  it  serves.  Sell  your  market  and  you  sell 
was  a  good  advertisement — not  because  your  paper.  .\nd  to  sell  that  market,  sell 
it  was  a  hoast,  but  because  it  was  a  dial-  the  people  in  it! 

lenge  to  the  opinion  of  you  who  read  it.  “Furthermore,  if  possible  tell  the  things 
It  put  a  dilemma  squarely  up  to  you.  about  your  market  that  the  advertiser 
Either  you  concurred  and  were  convinced  cannot  find  elsewhere,  because  you  know 
that  the  Tribune  was  the  world's  greatest  that  market  better  than  he  does,  better 
newspaper,  or  you  disagreed  strongly.  In  than  anybody  else  does, 
either  case,  you  remembered  the  Tribune.  “In  this  connection,  heresy  or  not.  it 
This  particular  publisher  who  believed  in  has  always  been  my  own  private  convic- 
boasting  also  forgot  that  the  Tribune  tion  that  facts  as  facts  are  worth  very  lit- 
spent  thousands  of  dollars  broadcasting  tie.  ■  Most  jieople  think  they  want  facts, 
its  slogan  and  kept  it  up  for  years.  but  few  appreciate  them.  Your  market 

“It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  criticize  and  pages  are  in  the  main  solid  facts,  but  the 
censure.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  say  what  most  of  your  audience  reads  something 
goo<l  promotion  should  be.  In  general,  else  first,  and  appreciates  other  features 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  three  main  re-  more.  No  reader  ever  writes  in  to  tell 
qiiirements  of  publisher’s  advertising  are  you  that  you  did  a  beautiful  job  on  the 
.somewhat  as  folbnvs :  market  pages,  or  in  a  straight  report  of 


Dr.  J.  -4.  C.  Chandler,  president  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  at 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  is  shown  in  this  picture  greeting  John  Stewart  Bryan, 
president  of  the  A.  N.  P.  .4.,  on  the  arrival  of  the  publishers  in  Williamsburg 
Sunday,  en  route  to  Virginia  Beach  to  open  winter  meeting  of  the  publishers. 


facts !  No,  indeed.  But  they  do  write 
in.  or  stop  you  on  the  street,  and  tell 
you  that  the  little  yarn  on  the  back  page 
about  the  kid  who  lost  his  dog  was  a 
ix'ach. 

‘'.4  fact  isn’t  a  fact  unless  it  concerns 
me  and  my  interests.  H.  M.  Tomlinson 
tells  in  his  first  book  of  coming  into 
London  one  morning  from  the  suburbs 
and  seeing  a  train  full  of  people  all  read¬ 
ing  newspa]x^rs.  The  Conservative  ]>apers 
in  their  headlines  threatened  dire  things 
to  the  empire  if  a  certain  measure  was 
not  accomplished,  certain  things  done. 
.And  the  Liberal  sheets  prophesied  doom 
and  disaster  to  the  empire  if  those  same 
things  were  deme.  .And  here,  says  Mr. 
Tomlinson,  was  a  helpless  i>eople,  caught 
in  a  dilemma,  creatures  of  circumstances 
in  the  lap  of  peril — whatever  was  <lone. 
But  they  kept  right  on  reading  papers 
and  going  into  town  and  doing  business, 
regardless  of  the  impending  tragedy. 
Then,  .says  Mr.  Tomlinson,  lie  realized 
that  a  tragedv  was  not  a  tragedy  to  any- 
bixly  unless  it  was  his  pzvn. 

“.As  to  other  sources  of  interest,  go  to 
your  editors.  Every  syndicate  manavrer 
will  tell  you  there  is  an  inexhaustible 
market  for  humor,  that  humor  is  in  de¬ 
mand  always.  If  humor  can  be  put  into 
your  advertising,  so  much  the  better. 

“Your  editors  will  al.so  tell  you  that 
human  interest  is  always  interestiiyg — aixl 
it  makes  interesting  advertising,  too. 

“.As  to  other  sources  of  interest,  they 
lie  largely  within  the  abilities  of  the  per¬ 
son  or  persons  who  do  your  promot'on — 
which  brings  me  to  the  third  point — the 
standards  of  .craftsmanship  necessary  for 
the  advertisin.g  audience. 

“.Most  publisher’s  promotion  is  inside 
in  its  viewpoint,  office-minded  and  office - 
styled.  .A  salesman  or  reixirtcr  is  com¬ 
missioned  to  write  the  copy.  The  art  de¬ 
partment  mav  help  illustrate  it.  Then 
often  it  is  left  to  Mike,  the  superintend¬ 
ent  in  the  composing  room  to  set. 

“Now  the  writer  mav  be  a  good  sales¬ 
man  or  reporter,  but  that  does  not  make 
him  a  good  copywriter  to  address  the  ad¬ 
vertising  acency.  The  agency  has  de¬ 
veloped  and  lifted  up  advertising,  intro¬ 
duced  better  copv.  better  art.  more  at¬ 
tractiveness  and  interest  into  advertising. 


The  agency  men  largely  have  set  the 
standards,  and  maintain  them.  Gonse- 
(|uently  while  your  copy  may  brnk  and 
sound  all  right  in  your  offi:e.  it  doesn’t 
register  to  m^en  who  have  higher  standards 
and  more  developed  tastes.  M  ike  may  be 
the  best  composing  room  su;K‘rinteiident 
in  several  states,  but  Mike  has  been 
traineel  in  the  difficult  and  exacting  job 
of  getting  out  the  pjiper  within  a  hali- 
hour  after  the  last  reporter  has  turned  in 
the  last  sheet  of  copy.  But  type  to  Mike 
may  mean  Extra  Gothic  and  Chelt  Bold 
assorteel.  He  may  think  Garaniond  fancy, 
and  white  space  a  waste  of  i>aper,  and 
kerning  an  initial  a  waste  of  time.  But 
in  this  outside  audience  accustomed  to 
more  niceties  and  precision  these  items 
are  imix->rtant,  and  count  a  lot.  If  your 
i  romotion  is  not  good  enough  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  content  to  get  respect,  it  is 
money  wasted. 

“Get  people  who  know  the  professional 
and  technical  asjx^cts  of  advertising  and 
who  know  the  advertising  audience  and 
something  of  its  standanls— or  educate 
your  own  home  talent  up  to  tliese  .stand¬ 
ards.  Don’t  try  to  save  money  with  cheap 
or  ptxir  art,  or  by  setting  type  inside. 

“.All  of  us  in  our  promotion  are  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  .selling  to  the  world 
of  business  and  to  the  general  public  a 
new  concept  of  newspapers  as  advertising 
media — a  concept  of  Uncommon  Carriers. 
Newspapers  are  so  common  to  everybody 
that  nobody  appreciates  them  fully,  even 
publi.shers.  But  today,  the  newsi>aper  is 
a  big  business.  It  serves  a  larger  audi¬ 
ence  than  ever  before,  and  its  audiences  of 
readers  are  vastly  more  prosperous,  more 
wealthy  than  they  were  ten  years  ago.  To 
the  advertiser,  newspaners  offer  better 
markets  than  ever  before,  because  the 
readers  are  worth  more  and  can  buy 
more.  \Ye  must  sell  these  newspapers  as 
Uncommon  Carriers  of  the  advertising 
message,  vehicles  of  merchandising  that 
are  most  effective  because  they  are  more 
intimate  with  their  readers  than  any 
other  form  of  puhlication.  more  interest¬ 
ing  because  thev  carry  news  fresh  daily, 
more  influential  because  of  a  long  fa¬ 
miliarity  and  constant  habit,  and  niost 
economical  because  they  give  a  better 
service  at  the  least  cost.” 
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A.  N.  A.  TO  WAR  ON  “BUNK”  IN  ADVERTISING 

Members  Asked  to  Avoid  Exaggeration  to  Preserve  Public  Confidence — Oppose  Combination  News¬ 
papers — Hart  Elected  President — Say  Newspaper  Linage  Audit  Needed 


4B0L1T1OX  of  enforced  newspaper 
combinations,  elimination  of  “bunk" 


By  WARREN  BASSETT 


William  A.  Hart 
New  A.  N.  A.  president 


Everett  R.  Smith 
A.  N.  A.  Eastern  vice-president 


declared  and  quoted  J.  F.  Lincoln  of  the 

_  .  Lincoln  Electric  Company  of  Cleveland, 

^  exaggerated  claims  from  advertising  vertisers  must  buy  both  a  morning  and  an  kins  &  Holden,  advertising  agency ;  Stuart  who  has  declared  that  on  many  products 

jnd  better  market  information  are  the  evening  paper.  Chase,  co-author  of  "Your  Money’s  “the  ultimate  consumer  pays  at  least  65 

three  big  objectives  national  advertisers  Mr.  Conybeare  cited  the  condition  in  a  Worth”;  and  Irwin  S.  Kosenfels,  adver-  cents  out  of  every  dollar  for  sales  ex- 

^11  work  toward  in  the  coming  year,  it  Southern  city  as  “illogical”  from  the  tising  counsel,  Chicago.  pense,  35  cents  being  the  only  part  of  his 

standpoint  of  the  general  advertiser.  All  three  spoke  at  the  “Clinic  on  Sin- 

“The  evening  newspaper  has  a  circu-  cerity  in  Advertising”  which  occupied  the 
lation  of  about  80,000  in  a  trading  area  Tuesday  afternoon  session  of  the  A.  N.  A. 
of  200,000,  an  excellent  coverage,  and  convention,  and  which  proved  to  be  the 
entirely  sufficient  for  my  needs,”  he  said,  outstanding  feature  of  the  gathering.  The 
“Recently  that  paper  bought  a  morning  clinic  was  suggested  by  the  book  “Your 
competitor,  announced  an  enforced  com-  Money’s  Worth,”  an  attack  on  advertising 
bination  and  a  rate  increase  of  seven  written  by  Mr.  Chase  and  Frederick 
cents  a  line  effective  next  spring.  At  that  Schlink.  In  speeches  which  were  incisive, 
time,  to  use  the  evening  paper,  I  must  penetrating  and  refreshingly  frank  the 
buy  both  at  the  increased  rate,  whereas  three  speakers  agreed  on  the  following 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  now.”  points: 

Mr.  Conybeare  said  the  only  reason  1.  That  reckless  and  deceptive  claims 
combinations  continue  to  exist  is  the  are  undermining  public  confidence  in  ad- 
reason  expressed  to  him  by  a  publisher;  vertising. 

“We  can  get  away  with  it,  why  should  2.  That  in  addition  to  ethical  con- 
we  change?”  and  that  not  until  national  siderations,  sheer  self-interest  demands 
accounts  go  to  competitors  will  combina-  that  advertising  eliminate  the  factors 
tion  publishers  see  the  light.  which  are  debasing  the  credibility  of  copy. 

He  urged  A.  N.  members  to  increase  3.  That  advertising  does  not  need  a 
their  resistance  and  to  make  individual  “czar”  such  as  a  Will  Hays  or  Kenesaw 
studies  of  each  city  in  which  combinations  Mountain  Landis  because  business  is  in- 
exist,  if  progress  is  to  be  made  in  telligent  enough  to  apply  its  own  dis- 
opposition  to  this  practice.  cipline  from  within. 

The  .A.  N.  .A.  fight  against  abolition  of  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins,  the  first  clinic 
the  2  per  cent  cash  discount  is  showing  speaker,  had  as  his  topic  “The  Practical 
results,  Mr.  Conybeare  reported.  In  1926  Ethics  of  Sincere  Advertising,”  and  after 
there  were  192  newspapers  which  did  not  admitting  that  abuses  abound  at  the  pres¬ 
allow  the  2  per  cent  discount,  he  said,  ent  time  declared  that  corrective  methods  .  . 

»-as  indicated  at  the  annual  convention  while  that  number  has  now  been  cut  to  must  be  applied  from  within  the  ranks  of  dollar^  which  has  anything  to  do  with  the 

of  the  -Association  of  National  .Adver-  145.  Members  were  asked  to  keep  this  advertising.  manulacturing  cost.” 

risers  held  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New  campaign  alive  by  writing  personal  let-  Referring  to  accuracy  and  sincerity  in  question  of  price  .Mr.  Chase 

York  City,  Monday.  Tuesday  and  W  ed-  ,ers  to  publishers.  advertising  copy,  Mr.  Calkins  pointed  out  f**'^*’  ^he  warfare  lietween  the  manufac- 

nesday  of  this  week.  The  sessioiis  were  course  of  his  report  Mr.  Cony-  that  “no  boaster  ever  held  his  audience.”  ®  ^ 

attended  by  more  than  -dO  members  of  h^are  declared  that  an  “Audft  Bureau  of  “Advertisers  are  too  impatient  with  the  •  ^  ^ 

the  association.  r  r  i  j  p  .Advertising  Linage”  is  needed  by  adver-  slow  progress  of  advertising,  and  try  to  '  >  ’at  we  might  get  to- 

William  .A.  Ilart  of  L-  L  dit  Pont  de  risers,  and  the  convention  appeared  highly  speed  it  up  with  childish  methods,  noisy  •  ,.t'i,  j  u 

Nemours  it  Lo.,  Inc.,  and  first  vice-presi-  interested  when  he  announced  that  a  display,  exaggeration,  sweeping  assertions, 

dent  of  the  .A.  N.  .A.  was  unanimously  private  concern  is  now  planning  to  set  unjustified  claims,”  he  declared.  “They  ‘  f  f 

elected  president  at  the  Tuesday  morning  ^  service  for  newspapers  in  all  make  one  think  of  that  King  who  wished  ^  iibo 

session.  Mr.  Hart  is  the  director  of  ad-  cities  of  100,000  or  more.  National  and  the  public  had  but  one  neck  so  he  could 

vertising  of  all  the  du Pont  interpts,  and  linage  is  to  be  shown,  and  the  names  behead  it.  .Advertising  does  not  work  that  y  .*  ,u  K  tt  orced 

he  succ^ds  S.  E.  Conybeare  of  the  Arm-  advertisers  inde.xed.  A  monthly  re-  way.  It  is  one  of  the  gentler  forces  like  ®  ^ 

Cork  Company,  Lancaster,  Pa.  issued  for  newspapers  and  a  rain,  but  sometimes  we  try  to  use  it  like  ^  V  •**»  ^  ^  busi- 

Three  regional  vice-presidents  also  were  quarterly  report  for  advertisers  and  agen-  an  earthquake.  w_  /-u.  t' N  ,  ■  .u  r 

chosen,  as  follows:  ejes.  ‘‘No  code  of  ethics  is  effective  until 

Everett  R.  Smith,  Fuller  Brush  Com-  Advertising  was  taken  into  a  clinic  backed  by  public  opinion,  and  when  public  ^  r  u  ? 

pany,  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  the  Eastern  for  a  thorough  examination  during  the  opinion  backs  it,  the  code  is  no  longer  ’  ,  ^’^5  u  1 1  .  impar  la 

Zone.  convention  with  the  result  that  several  necessary.  The  most  powerful .  motive 

Norman  Olds,  Perfection  Stove  Com-  grave  maladies  were  revealed  which,  we  can  have  is  self-interest.  \Ve  must  yt,  c  v  “i-i  u 

pany,  Cleveland,  O..  Central  Zone.  in  the  opinion  of  the  consulting  doctors,  learn,  we  are  learning,  that  the  confidence  c:n™:4„ 

Guv  C.  Smith.  Libby  McNeill  &  Libby,  will  have  to  be  corrected  if  advertising  is  of  the  public  is  weakened  if  it  is  abused,  ..  .  •.  ’  a 

Chicago  We.,or„  Zone.  cm..inne  to  be  an  efficien.  tac.or  in  .ha,  no  i,n™<|i.,e  profit  can  eontpensa.e  buSes,  cat 

The  five  newlv  elected  directors  are:  merchandising.  for  the  ultimate  loss  of  confidence.  This 

Lee  Bristol  of  B'ristol  Mevers  Companv.  The  remedy  suggested  was  a  major  applies  all  along  the  line,  what  you  say  incredible  to  him  that  a 

Neiv  York  City;  Verne  Burnett.  General  operation  which  will  throw  the  bunk  to  your  consumers,  what  you  say  to  your  ,vriter  of  advertising  copv  can  learn  all 
Motors  CoriKiration.  Detroit;  Miller  hypocrisy,  exaggeration  and  downright  distributors,  and  what  we,  as  advertising  pr^^^p^  in  order  to  prepare  a 

Munson  of  Hoover  Company.  Chicago;  deceit  out  of  advertising  copy  so  that  men  say  to  you.”  .  selling  campaign,  and  then  discard  all  he 

A.  T  Preyer  of  \  ick  Chemical  Com-  public  confidence  in  advertising  will  not  Mr  Chase  sj^aking  on  Consumers  in  ^ 

pany,  Greensboro.  N.  C.;  VV.  P.  E.arles  of  be  destroyed.  Wonderland  indicted  advertising  for  agent”  in  his  written  copv 

L'nited  States  Rubber  Companv.  .Akron.  That  confidence  is  being  weakened  at  misleading  the  public  and  increasing  dis-  ..j  rej-entlv  heard  the  extraordinary 
These  men,  together  with  the  following  the  present  time  by  the  claims  appearing  tribution  costs.  He  cited  examples  of  de-  statement  that  ‘exaggeration  is  the  very 
men,  constitute  the  directorate  of  the  .As-  in  the  copy  of  many  advertisers  was  ad-  ceptive  advertising  and  manufacturing,  advertising’  ”  he  said  “Surely  ex- 

sociation :  Merle  B.  Bates,  Life  Savers,  milled  by  the  three  examining  physicians  Sales  costs  have  gone  up  fully  as  rapidly  agc^cration  i=  a  hiirh-nower  stimulant 
Inc.,  Port  Chester,  N.  A'.;  W.  K.  Burlen,  —Earnest  Elmo  Calkins,  president  of  Cal-  as  production  costs  have  come  down,  he  |;fp  maj, Stained  by  stimu- 

New  England  Confectioner'  Company,  lants  does  not  appeal  to  s.-.ne  business 

Cambridge,  Mass.;  T.  F.  Driscoll.  .Ar-  - 


mour  &  Co.,  Chicago;  Carl  Gazley,  A’aw- 
man  &  Erbe  Mfg.  Co.,  Rochester;  B. 
Lkhtenberg.  .Alexander  Hamilton  Insti¬ 
tute,  New  York;  Herbert  Metz.  Graybar 
Electric  Company,  New  A'ork;  Evans  E. 
A.  Stone.  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey. 

Dissatisfaction  with  enforced  combina- 
tions  is  widespread  among  national  ad- 
'trtisers,  the  report  of  the  Newspaper 
Committee  showed.  S.  E.  Conybeare, 
who  delivered  the  report  informally  in 
the  absence  of  Verne  Burnett  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Corporation,  declared  that 
his-  company,  the  .Armstrong  Cork  Com- 
Panv.  had  discontinued  using  enforced 
combinations  in  15  cities,  substituting  a 
competing  paper,  and  that  to  date  this  had 
had  no  harmful  effect  on  sales. 

_  Enforced  combinations  have  increased 
in  the  past  year,  despite  the  A.N..A.  op¬ 
position.  he  said,  and  at  the  present  time 
there  are  134  cities  in  which  general  ad- 


N.4TIONAL  ADVERTISERS  PLANNING  LARGER  BUDGETS  FOR 
1928,  S.AYS  CONYBEARE 

P>USINESS  prosperity  for  1928  was  forecast  by  S.  E.  Conybeare  retiring 
president  of  the  Association  of  National  .Advertisers,  who  announced 
at  the  opening  of  the  annual  convention  that  93  per  rent  of  the  A.  N.  A. 

member  companies  doing  a  gross  annual  business 
of  more  than  $5,000,000,000  will  keep  their  adver¬ 
tising  appropriations  at  1927  the  level  or  increase 
them. 

Thirty  per  rent  will  make  substantial  increases  in 
their  annual  investment  in  newspaper,  magazine  and 
outdoor  advertising  space,  Mr.  Conybeare  asserted. 
Several  of  these  companies  will  raise  their  appropri¬ 
ations  as  high  as  25  per  rent. 

“Since  advertising  investments  are  made  several 
months  in  advance  on  a  basis  of  estimated  business, 
and  the  membership  of  the  .Association  is  representa¬ 
tive  of  all  the  great  manufacturers  of  the  country,  th- 
prospects  for  industrial  progress  next  year  are  bright, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  will  be  a  presidential 
S.  E.  Conybeare  election  year.”  he  said. 


( The  addresses  of  Messrs.  Calkins, 
Chase  and  Rosenfels  are  reproduced  on 
pages  9  and  10.) 

Following  the  clinic  Miss  Katharine 
Fisher,  director  of  the  G«xxl  Housekeep¬ 
ing  Institute  told  how  the  Institute  works 
and  declared  that  to  keep  advertising  at  - 
high  standard  publications  should  apply 
a  strict  censorship. 

The  need  for  more  exact  market  in¬ 
formation  was  stressed  by  Everett  R. 
Smith  of  the  Fuller  Brush  Company, 
chairman  of  the  .A.  N.  .A.  Research 
Council  in  his  address  “Modern  Market¬ 
ing  Begins  With  Research.” 

He  said  the  following  four  market  facts 
are  needed  by  every  adverti.ser : 

1.  Who  can  buy. 

2.  Where  they  are  located. 

3.  How  to  get  distribution. 

4.  How  to  get  the  selling  message  to 
them  economically. 

(Contiiuii'd  mi  next  f^sc) 
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TEXT  OF  A.N.A.  RESOLUTION 
OPPOSING  COMBINATIONS 


C.  W.  Staudinger,  veteran  advertiser  with  33  years’  service  with  Anheuser- 
Busch,  Inc,,  St.  Louis,  and  O.  B.  Carson,  advertising  manager  of  the  American 
Hard  Rubber  Company,  New  York. 


“Chaos  exists  at  the  present  time  in 
market  research  work,’’  he  declared, 
“with  many  organizations  attacking  the 
problem  from  separate  angles.  Some 
material  being  received,  particularly  from 
publishers,  is  so  biased  as  to  be  useless. 
Advertisers  find 
they  are  being 
forced  to  pay  in 
the  advertising  rate 
for  surveys  which 
they  do  not  want 
and  cannot  use. 

"The  present 
task  of  the  A.  X.  .\. 

Research  Council  is 
to  study  present 
market  data  and 
sift  the  good  from 
the  bad  and  thus 
make  all  that  is 
valuable  available 
to  advertisers." 

Henry  Ittleson, 
president.  Commer¬ 
cial  Investment 
Trust  Corporation, 
emphasized  the  part 
which  installment 
selling  has  played 
in  the  past  25 
years.  Probably  50 
per  cent  of  install¬ 
ment  sales  are  in 
the  automobile 

trade.  Mr.  Ittleson  _ 

pointed  out. 

"If  the  automobile  business  con¬ 
sents  to  return  to  a  cash  basis,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  cars  in  this  country  would 
drop  more  than  $2,000,000,000  in  whole¬ 
sale  value  per  year,”  he  declared. 

“The  young  giant  which  is  the  radio 
industry  made  its  entry  when  the  stage 
had  already  been  set  for  the  installment 
method  of  merchandising.  This  brings  us 
to  one  plia.se  of  installment  selling,  as  we 
have  seen  it  developed  these  past  years, 
which  seems  to  have  caused  much  worry 
to  some  who  have  considered  the  matter. 

I  mention  it  only  to  give  you  my  opinion 
that  as  business  men  it  need  not  be  a 
worry ;  it  is  but  an  inevitable  result  of  the 
rapid  expansion  of  modern  life.” 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Ittleson  summarized 
the  factors  of  importance  in  installment 
selling  as  follows : 

1.  It  is  a  natural  evolution  of  credit. 

2.  It  can  be  applied  only  to  products 
meeting  certain  qualifications. 

3.  As  a  development  of  credit  it  must 
be  conducted  on  the  same  principles  as  all 
g(X)d  credit. 

4.  It  leads  people  to  place  money  in 
articles  of  real  value  which  might  other¬ 
wise  be  wasted  on  articles  of  transient 
gratification. 


5.  Increased  and  steady  production 
gives  even  the  time  buyer  the  article  at  a 
lower  cost. 

6.  Individual  credit  when  prudently 
contracted  creates  an  incentive  to  work 
and  to  produce  more. 


FOLLOWING  is  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Association  of  National  .-\d- 
vertisers  this  week  opposing  combination 
newspapers ; 

“Whereas  it  is  the  growing  practice 
of  a  number  of  publishers  who  issue 
morning  and  evening  papers  in  combina¬ 
tion  to  force  national  advertisers  to  buy 
space  in  both  papers  regardless  of  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  such  combination  can  produce 
sales  for  the  national  advertiser  on  an 
economical  basis. 

“Be  it  resolved,  that  the  .Association 
of  National  Adverti.sers  again  place  itself 
definitely  on  record  as  opposed  in  prin¬ 
ciple  and  practice  to  compulsory  com¬ 
binations  as  illogical  and  economically 
unsound,  and  that  we  call  upon  such  pub¬ 
lishers  to  extend  to  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser  the  option  of  buying  space  in  their 
papers  either  singly  or  in  combination  as 
the  best  interests  of  the  individual  adver¬ 
tiser  may  indicate,  and  that  we  commend 
the  action  of  a  number  of  leading  news¬ 
papers  which  have  recently  returned  to 
the  policy  of  permitting  the  purchase 
of  space  in  morning  or  evening  editions 
at  the  option  of  the  advertiser  whether 
general  or  local.” 

.A  manufacturer’s  position  in  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  sell  to  chain  stores  o 
buying  syndicates  is  one  which  calls  for 
the  exercise  of  careful  judgment.  Dr. 
Melvin  T.  Gipeland  of  the  Harvard 
School  of  Business  Administration  pointed 
out  in  an  address  Tuesday  morning. 

“On  the  one  hand.”  Dr.  Copeland  ex- 


(L’ti  to  right  I— B.  W. 
u.icii.  Greenfield,  Masi 


Bulloek.  General  Electric;  Galen  Sne  a.  sales  promotion  manager,  Greenfield  Tap  &  Die  Corpora- 
.;  W.  K.  Burlen.  New  England  Confectionery  Company,  Boston;  and  R.  D.  Baldwin,  Simonds 
Saw  &  Steel  Company,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


7.  Experience  with  consumer  credit 
lias  proven  it  to  he  a  sound  healthy  thing 
when  properly  used  and  not  abused. 

Richard  I.ee.  counsel  for  the  National 
Council  of  Business  Mail  Users  dis¬ 
cussed  postal  rates  and  declared  that  he 
was  absolutely  confident  that  Congress 
is  now  educated  to  the  necessity  of  put¬ 
ting  third  and  fourth  class  rates  back 
to  the  1924  basis.  He  said  he  did  not 
favor  the  new  pound  rate  proposal  of  the 
United  Typothetse,  because  he  did  not 
believe  in  changing  the  object  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  after  it  had  been  started. 

At  the  Wednesday  morning  session  R. 
D.  Keim.  general  sales  manager  of  E.  R. 
Squibb  &  Sons,  New  A'ork  City,  spoke  on 
“Practical  Experiences  in  Price  Stand¬ 
ardization.” 

“Predatory  price  cutting  constitutes  a 
menace  to  the  best  interests  of  not  alone 
the  manufacturer,  wholesaler  and  re- 
traile,  but  mainly  the  ultimate  consumer.” 

W.  K.  Burlen  of  the  New  England 
Confectionery  Company  then  told  the  con¬ 
vention  “What  An  Advertising  Manage  • 
Ought  to  Know  About  Trade  Marks.” 
He  emphasized  the  necessity  for  studying 
the  trade  mark  laws  of  foreign  countries 
where  export  trade  is  involved. 


plained,  “new  types  of  distributing  in¬ 
stitutions  deserve  a  chance  to  prove  their 
merits  even  though  their  intrusion  is  re¬ 


sented  by  established  firms.  On 
other,  the  newcomers,  when  grown  Ian. 
in  size,  should  not  be  permitte<l  to 
concessions  in  prices  or  preferential  str  ■ 
ices  by  wielding  their  'big  sticks’.” 

Other  Tuesday  morning  speakers 
Bernard  Lichtenberg,  .Alexander  Hamj' 
ton  Institute,  and  E.  J.  Petura.  purcha... 
ing  engineer,  Henry  L.  Donerty  (. (impair, 

The  following  resolutions  were  passfj 
at  the  closing  session  W'ednesday : 

1.  Opposing  combination  newspapn, 
and  commending  publishers  who  havt 
abolished  the  practice. 

2.  Reaffirming  the  belief  that  sincerih 
and  restraint  in  advertising  copy  is  esso. 
tial  to  the  success  of  any  program  ant 
urging  members  to  pay  particular  atto- 
tion  to  the  principles  of  truth  and  st 
cerity'  in  all  copy  appearing  over  the  sig. 
nature  of  members. 

3.  Urging  restoration  of  the  1924  ratts 
for  3rd  and  4th  class  mail  matter. 

4.  Opposing  the  plan  of  the  Intenu- 
tional  .Advertising  .Association  to  issue  ac 
official  publication  which  will  seek  advei; 
tising  support,  on  the  grounds  that  it  wj 
be  “largely  a  waste  and  an  unnecessarj 
duplication.” 

5.  Disapproving  solicitatbns  from  men- 
bers  for  merchandise  to  be  used  as  prizes 
at  various  local  events. 

6.  Praising  the  work  of  Past  President 
Conybeare,  the  headquarters  staff,  mi 
the  program  speakers. 

Mr.  Hart,  in  his  speech  accepting  the 
presidency  said  the  .A.  N.  A.  policy  dur¬ 
ing  his  tenure  would  be  “cards  on  the 
table  with  all  advertising  interests." 

Arthur  Ogle  was  re-named  secretary- 
treasurer. 

The  annual  banquet  was  held  Tuesday 
evening  in  the  grand  ballroom  of  the 
Roosevelt.  Speakers  were  Arthur  Bru- 
bane,  Cyrus  H.  K. 
Curtis,  Donald 
den  Stewart  and 
Mayor  James  J. 
Walker.  Mr.  Bris¬ 
bane  said  that  in 
advertising  any¬ 
thing  that  appealed 
to  common  sense 
would  succeed.  Mr. 
Curtis  recounted 
his  early  struggles 
in  the  publishing 
business.  Mr. 
Conybeare  was 
toastmaster. 

On  Monday  eve¬ 
ning  a  Hallowe'en 
Carnival  was  held 
at  6 :30  p.  m.  at  the 
Mc.Alpin  Roof. 

The  convention 
closed  at  noon 
Wednesday,  the 
afternoon  being  de¬ 
voted  to  an  0^ 
house  and  reception 
to  members  at  the 
.A.  N.  .A.  headquar¬ 
ters  office  in  the 
Graybar  Building. 


.A  large  number  of  merchandise  prizes 
were  presented  to  members  who  had  the 
best  attendance  records  at  the  convention. 


(Left  to  right) — Bernard  Lichtenberg,  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  New 
York;  J.  C.  McQuiston,  Westinghonse  Electric  Company,  Pittsburgh;  and 
W.  W.  Wachtel,  Loose-Wiles  Biscuit  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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“ADVERTISING  NEEDS  NO  ‘CZAR’ “-CALKINS 

Sheer  Self-Interest  Will  Cause  Elimination  of  Practices  Which  Are  Undermining  Public  Confidence, 
Says  Agency  Man — Discipline  Must  Be  Applied  From  Within 


VO  one  thing  has  done  more  to  make 
business  profitable  to  its  promoters 
jnd  satisfactory  to  the  public  than  its 
disposition  to  regulate  itself  and  forestall 
interference  and  meddling  from  legisla¬ 
tures  and  other  government  bodies.  It 
has  learned  this  valuable  precept  in  that 
most  e.\pensive  school — the  school  of  ex¬ 
perience.  The  Sherman  act  was  one  of 
the  bitter  fruits  of  a  lawless  business  era. 
when  buying  and  selling  still  retained  all 
the  worst  traits  of  bartering,  when  sharp 
practice  and  deception  were  taken  for 
eranted,  and  even  applauded,  and  when 
cK'i’ot  emf'tor  was  its  unofficial  slogan. 
Standard  Oil  was  making  history  later  to 
be  blazoned  forth  in  Ida  Tarbell's  muck¬ 
raking  articles.  The  National  Cash 
Register  was  following  tactics  that 
brought  John  Patterson  within  the  clutches 
of  the  law.  In  those  days  uniform  prices 
were  unknown,  every  rate  had  its  rake-off, 
combines  and  trusts  were  formed  to 
crush  competition  while  the  public  paid 
tlK  bill,  advertising  was  chiefly  the 
medium  of  doubtful  patent  medicines,  a 
mail  order  business  meant  a  swindling 
enterprise,  a  captain  of  industry  said  “The 
public  be  damned,”  and  a  great  showman 
observed  that  the  public  likes  to  be  hum¬ 
bugged.  The  public  believed  that  busi¬ 
ness  was  no  better  than  it  should  be.  And 
it  wasn’t. 

We  emerged.  The  anti-trust  crusades, 
the  Sherman  act,  the  Hughes  commission 
all  helped  to  point  the  way.  Public  opinion 
commenced  to  play  its  growing  pan 
in  shaping  the  destiny  of  business.  We 
began  to  realize  that  this  public  opinion 
was  the  biggest  asset  we  had.  .\s  adver¬ 
tising  brought  business  into  the  light  and 
we  learned  by  experiment  what  a  v'aluable 
thing  good  will  could  be,  business,  big  and 
little,  the  basic,  ultimate  business  of  mak¬ 
ing  and  selling  things,  began  to  take  on 
a  new  character. 


By  EARNEST  ELMO  CALKINS 

President,  Calkins  Sc  Holden 


I-olloz<‘iiig,  in  part,  is  the  address  “The  Practical  Ethics  of  Sincere  A  h'er- 
tising"  delivered  by  Mr.  Calkhts  at  the  “Clinic  on  Sincerity  in  Adz'ertising’’  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  Xational  Adz-ertisers  held  at  the  Hotel 
Roosevelt,  Xcw  York,  this  zceek. 


ILeft  to  right) — Arthur  Ogle,  A.  N.  A.  secretary -treasurer;  Evans  E.  A. 
Stone,  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  and  an  A.  N.  A.  director;  and 
Guy  C.  Smith,  Libhy,  McNeill  &  Libby,  A.  N,  A.  Western  vice-president, 
photographed  at  annual  convention  in  New  York  this  week- 


and  Colgate’s  Dental  Cream  are  both 
using  their  advertising  space  to  offset 
undue  claims,  instead  of  stretching  them 
further.  That  is  one  of  the  values  of 
advertising.  It  will  tend  to  correct  itself. 
The  lying  advertisements  will  find  them¬ 
selves  surrounded  by  truth  and  will  be 
forced  back  in  line  by  the  weight  of 
public  opinion. 

Any  abuse  of  advertising  harms  all  of 
us.  A  rotten  apple  next  to  a  sound  one 
will  cause  the  sound  one  to  rot.  Rotten 
advertising  running  next  to  .sound  adver¬ 
tising  will  cause  a  blight  over  the  sound 
advertising.  In  the  early  days  some  of  us 
used  to  send  our  orders  to  newspapers 
with  the  proviso  that  if  the  advertise¬ 
ments  are  run  on  same  page  or  page  fac¬ 
ing  patent  medicine  advertisements,  the 
insertion  would  not  be  paid  for.  The  old- 
time  fraudulent  patent  medicines  are  no 
longer  so  pervasive,  but  their  methods 
are  being  applied  to  quite  different  and 
sometimes  more  legitimate  products,  to 
the  detriment  of  more  honest  advertising. 
Books,  will  power,  physical  culture,  fat 
rediKers,  the  French  language,  wild-cat 
stocks,  hair  tonics,  are  all  being  exploited 
with  the  shameless  technique  once  exer¬ 
cised  by  Lydia  Pinkham,  Dr.  Kilmer  and 
D'r.  Munyon.  Publishers  are  not  as 
scrupulous  as  they  used  to  be,  and  even 
reputable  magazines  are  carrying  double¬ 
page  sprpds  of  preparations  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Society  has  branded  as  fakes. 
I  know  something  of  deafness.  I  checked 
in  one  leading  magazine  advertisements  of 
three  worthless  hearing  devices  and  deaf¬ 
ness  cures,  preying  on  a  class  which  has 
unusual  difficulty  in  earning  a  living.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  when  I  laid  my  evi¬ 
dence  before  the  advertising  manager  of 
that  magazine  these  advertisements  were 
suppressed. 

VXTiat  are  some  of  the  admitted  faults 
and  shortcomings  of  present  day  adver- 
.  .  tising?  Exaggeration  is  one,  the  natural 

cannot,  if  we  are  going  to  be  a  profession,  exuberance  of  the  seller — sweeping,  un- 
disr^ard  them.  We  must  for  our  own  proved  claims,  superlatives,  the  weakest 


Of  all  the  new  tools  that  business  has 

discovered  and  adopted  as  it  lifted  itself  fication  as  a  profession,  it  must  show  the 

out  of  the  slough  of  chicanery  and  guile,  capacity  for  its  own  discipline.  The  _  ^ _ _ , ^ _ _  ... _ _ 

scientifically  trained  minds,  increased  need  is  brought  sharply  to  the  front  at  profit  and  prosperity  exercise  the  capacity  words  in  the  language,  which  leave  the 
^  transportation,  unlimited  capital,  insurance  this  moment  by  the  barrage  of  criticism  for  our  own  discipline.  reader  cold  and  add  to  that  skeptical  atti- 

^  of  all  its  hazards,  none  has  been  of  more  hurled  at  business  and  advertising  by  The  fierce  competition  between  ciga-  t^de  toward  all  advertising.  This  is  the 

,  use  to  it  than  the  privilege  of  advertis-  economists  and  other  maters  finding  fault  rettes,  motor  cars,  tires,  toilet  soaps  or  commonest  weakness  of  all.  It  is  the  first 

i  ing.  Advertising  has  made  possible  with  its  methods  and  the  results  of  those  vanity  products  has  led  us  to  exceed  the  resort  of  the  inexperienced  copy  writer, 

national  distribution,  and  national  distri-  methods.  Wi,liam  E.  Woodward,  bounds  of  reasonableness,  which  has  done  j^e  last  lapse  of  the  seasoned  advertising 


bution  has  built  up  mass  production.  The 
two  together  have  brought  any  number  of 
useful  and  desirable  things  within  reach 
of  the  multitude,  financially  and  geo- 
graohically. 

Business  owes  a  debt  to  advertising. 


famous  debunker,  has  written  three 
novels  expos. ng  the  hollowness  of  busi¬ 
ness  sincerity,  and  he  has  been  followed 
by  a  horde  of  lesser  novelists,  all  writ¬ 
ing  about  business  from  the  least  ad¬ 
mirable  side.  These  Ixioks  have  been 


much  harm  to  that  irreplacable  resource, 
public  confidence.  Some  motor  cars 
claim  everything  in  sight — “All  around 
supremacy” — “The  most  beautiful  car  in 
America” — “When  better  cars  are  built 
Ruick  will  build  them” — “New  and  un¬ 


man. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  writing  trade 
that  a  thing  to  sound  true  must  be  true. 
All  evasions  and  pretenses  reveal  them¬ 
selves  as  such.  If  we  pretend,  our  copy 
pretentious.  This  is  recognized 


^  but  advertising  is  equally  under  obliga-  received  with  acclaim  by  a  large  body  of  precedented  types  of  excellence” — “No  some  agencies,  where  no  man  is  asked 
j  ions  to  business.  Advertising  worked  out  readers  prepare<l  to  believe  the  worst.  difference  of  opinion  when  supremacy  is  to  write  the  copv  for  an  article  or  service 


its  own  destiny  at  the  same  time,  becom-  Recently  Ralph  Borsodi  in  his  lx>ok,  so  outstanding.”  If  these  statements  were 
ing  cleaner  and  honester  as  it  liecame  “The  Distribution  .\ge.”  argued  that  high  true,  other  cars  would  have  to  go  out  of 
more  efficient.  There  are  alreadv  checks  pressure  salesmanship  backed  up  by  adver-  business.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  all 


and  safeguards  against  the  grosser  an:l  tising  is  adding  unnecessarily  to  the  cost 
more  obvious  forms  of  dishonest  adver-  of  grxxls  the  public  buys. 


tising.  The  Better  Business  Bureau,  to 
name  one,  supported  with  money  con¬ 
tributed  by  advertising  men.  is  steadily 
winnowing  out  of  the  commercial  fabric 
the  fakes,  quacks,  swindles,  the  wild-cat 
stocks.  But  none  of  us  is  going  to  rest 


Chase  and  Schlink  in  “Your  Money’s 
Worth”  insist  that  the  public  is  being 
systematically  swindled  by  high  pres¬ 
sure  advertising  and  selling,  that  some  of 
the  goods  sold  by  advertising  are  worth¬ 
less,  and  others  are  sold  at  excessive 


about  different  cars,  mutually  excluding 
one  another,  branding  one  another  in  the 
eyes  of  the  reading  public  as  reckless  and 
inartistic  exaggerators. 

We  are  offered  toilet  soaps  that  wash 
away  all  facial  blemishes  and  leave  the 
washer  fair  as  Rosamund ;  dentifrices  that 
remove  film  from  the  teeth,  and  prevent 


in  which  he  does  not  believe.  More  than 
that,  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  com¬ 
placent  about  it,  and  think  it  does  not 
matter,  that  state  of  mind  gets  over,  too. 
and  becomes  part  of  the  state  of  mind  of 
our  buying  public,  and  adds  to  its  im¬ 
pression  that  you  can’t  believe  the  adver¬ 
tisements. 

The  paid  testimonial  is  another  menace. 
No  advertisement  is  stronger  than  a 
genuine  testimonial,  unsolicited,  unpaid 


content  with  being  reasonably  honest,  with  prices,  and  that  advertising  prevents  thj  or  even  cure  pyorrhea !  But  observe  how  for.  The  traffic  in  endorsements  has 


faying  just  inside  the  law.  The  law,  for 
instance,  says  that  siqierlative  clainus.  “best 
in  the  world.”  are  merely  the  natural 
exuberance  of  the  seller.  That  may  be 
sound  law,  but  it  is  not  gixxl  business, 
not  as  long  as  any  portion  of  the  public 
looks  at  advertising  with  a  fishy  eye  and 
says,  “You  know  you  can’t  believe  ad- 
rertising.”  Tlie  privilege  of  advertising 


public  from  getting  a  better  article  at 
lower  price. 

Henry  Harap,  in  “The  Education  of 
the  Consumer,”  supports  Chase  and 
Schlink  in  the  claim  that  the  public  is 
profoundly  ignorant  of  things  it  buys  and 


extreme  statements  tempt  a  competitor  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus 
created.  When  some  of  the  complexion 
soaps  began  to  crowd  the  mourners  in 
their  advertising  claims,  Kenneth  Fraser 
took  the  train  to  Ivorvdale  and  inter- 


has  nothing  but  advertising  for  a  guide—  viewed  Colonel  Procter. 


a  poor  guide  at  that. 

Raymond  Fuller  has  been  hurling  ques- 


the  prnilege  of  going  before  the  great  tions  at  manufacturers  based  on  state 
“Uying  public  with  a  message  about  our 
*oods,  and  having  that  message  believed, 

|s  >  valuable  franchise.  Public  confidence 
“  we  of  our  great  natural  resources.  To 
*w?e  public  confidence  is  to  waste  it,  to 
liniinish  the  natural  supply,  and  ultimately 
to  destroy  it.  No  man  has  a  right  to 
poison  the  public  mind  about  the  reliabil- 
ity  of  advertisements  any  more  than  he 
•**»  *0  poison  a  city’s  drinking  water. 


meitts  in  their  own  advertisements.  Is  it 
true  that  four  out  of  five  have  pyorrhea? 
that  Listerine  cures  dandruff?  that  Ivory- 
Soap  is  99  44/100  pure?  and  so  on  down 
the  list.  He  found  the  advertisers 
evasive,  embarrassed  and  non-commital. 
and  spread  his  findings  in  the  columns  of 
The  Xation. 

But  while  the  structure  of  business  is 
unshaken,  and  while  some  of  the  charges 


“What  is  Ivory  Soap  going  to  do  in 
face  of  advertising  like  that?”  he  asked. 
Colonel  Procter  said,  “I’ll  be  the  goat. 
What  is  it  going  to  do?”  Fraser  told 
him  and  came  back  from  Cincinnati  with 


practically  ruined  their  use.  The  public 
knows  that  testimonials  can  be  bought 
from  society  dames,  actresses,  profes¬ 
sional  beauties,  successful  athletes,  for 
almost  any  product  under  the  sun.  They 
have  read  how  the  publicity  seekers 
swarm  around  every  channel  swimmer, 
football  star,  home-run  king,  long  dis¬ 
tance  flyer  or  mere  celebrity,  trying  to 
bribe  them  to  endorse  their  produces. 
They  know  that  Famous  Names,  Inc.,  is  a 
business  w-hich  agrees  to  secure  the  name 


a  new'  advertising  account.  And  straight-  and  endorsement  of  practically  every 


way  the  Ivory  Soap  advertising  began  to 
tell  just  what  a  toilet  soap  could  do  and 
all  it  could  do,  and  set  up  limits  and  gave 
the  public  facts  by  which  it  could  judge 
all  toilet  soaps.  The  result  was  a  re¬ 
straining  effect  on  all  complexion  adver¬ 
tising.  The  same  thing  is  happening  in 


If  business  is  going  to  deserve  its  classi-  are  unfounded,  distorted  and  extreme,  we  dentifrices.  Dr.  Lyon’s  Tooth  Powder 


movie  star  or  stage  celebrity  for  any 
product,  the  purchaser  to  dictate  the 
testimonial.  Thus  an  unusually  effective 
advertising  device  has  been  debased  and 
weakened  until  an  advertiser  had  better 
think  twice  before  he  employs  it. 

With  his  book,  “Your  Money’s  Worth,” 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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“BUSINESS  NEEDS  ALL  SINCERITY  IT  CAN  GEF 


Exaggerated  Advertising  Claims  Impairing  Advertisers*  Credit  With  Public — Mail  Order  Busineti 

Grew  When  Truth  Was  Substituted  for  “Exuberemt”  Copy 


whose  job  it  is  to  tell  the  world 
”  what  it  wants,  where  to  get  it.  how 


to  buy  it.  with  or  without  money,  find  our¬ 
selves  discussed,  our  methods  questioned, 
and  our  work  dissected  by  the  authors  of 
various  books,  pamphlets  and  articles. 
Some  of  these  deal  with  broad  phases  of 
economics  and  mention  advertising  only 
incidentally:  others  treat  advertising  as  a 
specific  offense,  thus  setting  it  apart 
from  the  broader  crime  of  manufacturing 


By  IRWIN  S.  ROSENFELS 

Advertising  Counsel 

part,  ts  the  address  “Hoiv  Mueh  Sincerity  Does  Advertising 


Following 

Want,”  dcihered  by  Mr.  Koscnfcls  before  the  “Clinic  on  Sincerity  in  Advertising' 
at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  Xational  Adz'crtisers  held  at  the 
Hotel  Roosevelt,  Xeiv  York,  this  week. 


purposes  and  iKiIicies  is  i)roiit  or  U 
depending,  in  most  cases,  on  the  repth 
tion  given  it  by  those  policies  and  por 
poses.  .An  early  exi)erience  furnisher* 
e.xample : 


penalties  are  provided  against  them,  and 
only  a  few  are  criminals. 

All  the  rest  of  the  world  is  governed 


finally  accepted  by  centuries  of  slow 
progress  toward  the  business  world  as 

we  now  knoxv  it-a  world  in  which  men  executives  discovered  what  that 
can  live  together  and  do  business  together  i  .  ,  ...  „ 


I  W’ell  recall  the  wave  of  surprise  thr 
swept  the  country  when  the  catalog  hoost 
whose  advertising  I  directed,  adopted  * 
unqualified  guarantee  of  “.satisfaction  or 
money  back.”  I  also  remember  tie 
emotions  of  that  catalog  house  when  hi 


can  live  togetner  ana  ao  ousiness  rogexner  ^  pri-mptlv 

without  too  much  conflict  or  mistrust,  ^  .  ^luV  pS 

These  common  laws  include  the  factors  »it!: 


that  make  up  the  reputation  of  a  man  or  f^f  ;^ctu?es^'‘'Burie"  h  deTrk  u2' 


an  insiiiuiion.  v^rcuu  iii  uic  uiiducKti  that  tliJc  tit*..! 

world,  the  reputation  for  solvency  and  nlHir^ h  a  I  n  a  reb^  o^s  ? 

character,  is  the  reflection  of  past  conduct 


in  meeting  obligations.  Change  solvency 
to  sincerity  and  we  have  the  meaning  of 
another  type  of  credit — the  credibility 
of  advertising. 

Now  the  question  before  the  house  may 
well  be :  “How  much  credit  does  adver¬ 
tising  need  or  want?”  For  years  it  has 
pursued  truth— literally  pursued  it  as  one  sp^dfications. 


entirely  in  self-interest.  We  simply 
covered  a  new  sales  appeal — Credjbilitv 
—and  we  worked  it  for  all  it  was  worth 
Testing  laboratories  were  establi^ 
and  technical  men  were  ordered  to  analys 
all  sorts  of  goods,  furs,  fabrics,  hardwart 
drugs  and  toilet  preparations  and  tell  tht  i 
exact  truth  about  their  ingredients  ai^  i 
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pursued  trutn— iiieraiiy  pursuen  u  fs  one  specifications.  Under  these  tests  mam- 
chases  a  golf  ball  or  even  a  raintow,  designations  disappeared.  “All  wool”  be-  i 
either  of  which  may  provide  beneficial  mean  what  it  said  and  “Cotton’ 


(Left  to  right) — C.  C.  Mercer,  sales  counsel.  National  Steel  Fabric  Com¬ 
pany,  Pittsburgh;  T.  F.  Driscoll,  Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago;  and  R.  C.  Poor, 
Hygrade  Lamp  Company,  photographed  at  A.  N.  A.  convention. 


exercise,  if  nothing  more.  My  excuse  for 
appearing  in  this  symposium  is  that  for 
some  twenty  years  i  have  worked  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  type  of  advertising  that  will  sell 
more  goods  because  more  people  believe 
it.  Looking  back,  it  seems  incredible  that 
I  should  have  fought,  bled  and  nearly- 
died  to  convince  sane  business  men  that 
it’s  good  business  to  bear  a  good  repu¬ 
tation  ! 

The  remark  that  all  of  us  have  most 


began  to  say  what  it  meant.  For  the  firs; 
time  within  memory  furs  were  called  bt 
the  real  name  of  the  beast,  howeve 
humble,  that  had  worn  the  hidt 
“Mahogany"  suddenly  turned  into  hire 
and  gumwood.  “Tool  steel”  was  defined 
and  limited  to  the  real  thing.  Imitationi 
of  all  sorts,  widely  popular  in  low-price 
lines,  were  truthfully  designated. 

It  w  as  a  far  reaching  reform  and  it  had 
Only  after  the  de- 


.....  Its  amusing  aspects,  ./my  ducr 

for  profit.  Various  writers  have  promptly  in  its  every  day  life  not  by  laws  written  in  frequently  heard  about  business  is  that  its  jpised  catalog  had  deodorized  the  slnmlt 
taken  up  the  challenge.  Their  answers  statute  books,  but  by  habits  and  customs,  purpose  is  to  make  money.  It  would  be  appear  uixler  his  ow-n  name  in  the 

These  practices  have  been  developed  and  more  exact  to  say  that  the  result  of  its  • 


and  refutations  appear  mainly  in  adver¬ 
tising  journals,  but  overflow-  into  mag¬ 
azines  of  general  circulation.  Altogether, 
advertising  just  now  is  somewhat  prom¬ 
inent  in  what  popular  novelists  like  to 
call  The  American  Scene. 

Viewed  from  whatever  angle,  attacked 
by  outsiders  or  defended  by  insiders,  the 
scene  is  confusing.  The  Conservatives 
have  it  that  advertising  is  not  only  the 
worthy  shrine  of  our  devotion,  the  stan¬ 
dard  bearer  of  progress,  but  also  the  bul- 
w-ark  of  our  business  investments  and  the 
protector  of  our  dividends. 

On  the  other  hand,  swinging  over 
toward  the  left  wing,  the  Radicals  make 
us  the  butt  of  their  ridicule.  We  learn 
that  advertising  has  filled  our  lives  with 
useless  luxuries  that  we  can’t  pay  for 
without  cheating  the  landlord  or  the 
butcher — ^that  far  from  being  the  sincere 
promise  of  anything,  it  is  the  careless  ora¬ 
tory  of  carefree  quacks.  .Also  that  it  is 
a  hopeless  economic  w-aste  that  threatens 
to  destroy  our  thrift  and  strangle  our 
ciHlization. 


CONSUMER,  LOST  IN  MAZE  OF  DECEPTIVE 
ADVERTISING,  SUSPICIOUS  OF  ALL  COPY 

_ By  STUART  CHASE _ 


(Following,  in  part,  is  the  address 
“Consntners  In  Wonderland”  by  Mr. 
Chase,  co-author  of  “Your  Money’s 
Worth,”  presented  at  A.  X.  A.  “Clinic 
on  Sincerity  In  Advertising.”) 


T  HAVE  not  come  to  tell  you  What 
^  Ought  To  Be  Done,  or  to  present  a 
Program,  or,  God  forgive  me,  to  be 
Constructive.  (Somebody  should  tie  all 
of  Campbell’s  soup  cans,  living  and  dead, 
to  that  word;  it  is  almost  as  mildewed  as 
Conference).  I  do  not  know-  enough. 
Neither  does  Schlink.  You  have  with 
industry,  intelligence  and  flashes  of  down- 


This  struck  me  in  a  very  tender  spot  for 
I  am  an  ardent  sun  worshipper.  I  pic¬ 
tured  that  glass  all  over  the  south  side 
of  my  house,  as  fast  as  I  could  save  up 
to  buy  it.  But  before  booking  mv  order 
I  consulted  Mr.  Schlink.  He  produced  ^ 

of 


right  genius,  built  up  the  grandest. 

Setting  aside  the  utterances  of  extrem-  giddiest,  gaudiest  edifice  of  words  of  habit  quite  further  investigation  by  biologists.” 


a  recent  report  from  the  Bureau 
Standards,  reading  in  part  as  follows : 

“In  all  of  these  new  ’vitalizing’  glasses 
the  transmission  of  ultra  violet  rays  ap¬ 
proaches  rather  close  to  the  minimum 
limit  than  seems  permissible  in  order  to 
insure  active  stimulation  of  calcium 
metabolism.  The  determination  of  this 
minimum  limit  in  transmission  for  thera¬ 
peutic  purposes  is  a  problem  that  will  re- 
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better  class  of  retail  fur  shops.  Onlr 
after  the  “cowboy  bible,”  circuIaJinc  | 
among  the  hicks  anil  sticks,  had  discarded  'I 
dangerous  nostrums,  offering  to  cure  am  ; 
thing  from  a  stomach-ache  to  an  overdiie  j 
mortgage  note,  and  replaced  them  wifi, 
a  warning  page  signed  by  the  .America:  | 
Medical  .Association,  did  the  general  poV  : 
lie  wake  up  to  what  it  had  been  bm-ingi: 
the  past. 

This  bit  of  merchandising  history  is  a: 
outstanding  example  of  how  future  pres  j 
perity  and  profit  may  be  maintained  as  tht 
result  of  far-sighted  policies.  f 

The  alternative  faced  then  is  before  is 


ists,  the  fact  remains  that  advertising  has 
for  some  time  been  exhibiting  symptoms 
that  disturb  some  of  its  best  friends  and 
soundest  practitioners.  Competition  and 
high-pressure  selling  methods  have  left 
their  mark  upon  it,  and  that  mark,  how¬ 
ever  honestly  intended  as  a  plus-mark, 
turns  out  to  be  a  minus.  Observable  ten¬ 
dencies  and  widely  expressed  comments 
plainly  reflect  a  growing  number  who 
disbelieve  advertising. 

The  question  is  therefore  squarely  be 


patterns,  of  light,  of  color,  that  the  world 
lias  ever  seem.  It  is  an  incomparable 
and  possibly  an  unassailable  structure. 
In  its  mighty  shadow,  one  can  only  stand 
with  Mr.  Bruce  Barton,  with  head  bowed 
down.  One  might  as  well,  at  the  present 
writing,  put  a  firecracker  under  Mt. 
Everest  in  the  hope  of  toppling  it  over. 

But  there  is,  if  I  may  say  so,  an  aspect 
of  the  case  where  we  vield  to  no  man  in 


The  advertisement  w  hich  I  had  seen  speci¬ 
fied  that  the  glass  had  been  tested  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  but  said  nothing 
at  all  about  getting  down  to  the  minimum 
limit  of  therapeutic  action. 

A  client  of  mine,  Hugh  M.  Clark  of 
the  Scott  Stamp  and  Coin  Company  re¬ 
cently  bought  an  electric  refrigerator  for 
his  new  house.  It  was  represented  to  him  aa 


real  dilemma.  On  the  one  hand  the  temp¬ 
tation  tow-ard  high  pressure  selling  to 
force  quick  results — on  the  othe 

sane,  conservative  policies,  announck ! 
with  convincing  restraint,  the  merits  ci  jl 
honest  products  —  sincere,  responsibk  f 
statements,  building  for  the  long  futm  J. 
as  well  as  the  all-too-short  present.  | 
The  natural  advocate  of  the  quick  tnrt  5 
by  unscrupulous  methods,  involving  po  t 
risk,  is  the  shrewd  fellow,  barely  w-tbis  | 
the  law,  his  office  under  his  hat,  wk  j 
thinks  only  of  thq  clean-up  and  tbi 
escape  before  the  lightning  strikes.  Wt  i 
are  not  concerned  with  this  type,  thougbi 
couple  of  heavy  chapters  have  rec^  i 
been  devoted  to  his  crimes  by  a  popnlr  , 
economist.  ' 

For  the  manufacturers  and  merchant-  i 
who  are  our  national  advertisers,  dm  ; 
implied  question  answers  itself.  It  is  n'  | 
question  at  all  in  these  days  of  mountint 


one  of  the  quietest  machines  on  the  mar-  ...  . . . 

our  right  to  speak.  .As  two  more  or  less  ket.  This  was  the  spear  point  of  the  sale  capitalization  of  widelv  distributed  stock 
articulate  members  of  that  slow,  thick,  talk  and  the  advertising.  He  had  it  in-  ownership— of  banking'  direction.  Th« 


fore  us :  What  has  happened  to  adver-  credulous  and  besotted  corpus — the  Great  stalled.  He  turned  on  the  juice.  The  cat  are  days  of  heavy  responsihilty,  fit  onl? 
rising?  What  has  caus^  this  condition  American  Consumer — we  have  the  free-  gave  a  jump  through  the  window,  and  his  for  broad  shoulders  and  firm  integrk 


tising?  What  has  caused  this  condition 
of  impaired  credit? 

Direct  evidence  bearing  on  intangible 
virtues  is  hard  to  find  and  harder  still  to 
present  convincingly.  .An  open  minded 
investigator  will  find  plenty  of  examples 
— positive  and  negative.  Slany  men  and 
iutitutions  have  survived  and  made  money 
over  periods  of  more  or  less  length  by 
methods  that  departed  sharply  from  ac¬ 
cepted  standards.  We  all  know  that  men 
have  lied,  and  forged,  and  embezzled  and 
occasionally  gotten  away  with  it.  But 
these  are  major  offenses — statutes  and 


dom  of  the  city  to  howl.  .And  we  have 
howled.  And  from  time  to  time — in  jail 
and  out — we  will  go  on  howling.  We  d/ 
not  know  that  as  consumers  we  frequent¬ 
ly  cannot  find  the  things  we  want  to  buy 
at  prices  which  we  can  afford  to  pay. 
Nor  does  the  advertising  that  we  read 
help  us  much. 

The  other  day  I  saw  a  large  news- 
liaper  advertisement  picturing  the  delights 
of  a  sun  bath  in  the  winter  time  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  a  new  kind  of  glass  which  per¬ 
mitted  the  passage  of  ultra  violet  rays. 


wife  thought  the  radio  was  playing  the 
Battle  of  Prague.  He  telephoned  for  the 
company’s  engineer.  The  engineer  came 
out  to  Crestwood  and  listened  attentively. 

“The  trouble  is,”  he  said,  “you’ve  got  it 
on  an  alternating  current.”  “The  sales¬ 
man  assured  me.”  said  Mr.  Clark,  “that  . . .  ..... _ 

it  was  practically  noiseless  with  either  your  moral  credit  as  reflected  in  creditilf 
alternating  or  direct  current.”  The  en-  advertising. 

gineer  turned  on  him  a  pitying  eye.  The  time  may  be  close  at  hand  wf*® 
“Thunder.”  he  said,  “you  don’t  want  to  failure  to  deliver  exactly  what  adv^ 
believe  what  those  salesmen  tell  you.”  ing  promises  will  be  classed  with  fail®* 
(Continued  on  page  44)  (Contirmed  on  page  44) 


The  reputation  of  your  product  and  yoor 
organization  is,  in  effect,  an  estate  that 
you  hold  in  trust.  The  investments  yo® 
represent  need  every  protection,  includipe 
the  protection  of  an  unimpeachable 
cerity.  A’our  financial  credit  is  nei^ 
more  important,  nor  less  important,  tto 
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—AND  HE  HASN’T  HAD  ENOUGH  OF  IT  YET! 


AGENCY  ARGUES  ITS  SERVICE  IS  PERSONAL 

Fuller  &  Smith,  Suing  to  Regain  Overpayment  of  Income  Taxes,  Aver  That  Experience  and  Skill  of 

Staff,  Rather  Than  Capital,  Make  Agency’s  Profits 

Two  more  chapters  have  been  added  seems  to  circle  around  these  contentions,  appears  to  be  the  immateriality  of  a  great  fair  part  of  the  business.  Apparently 

to  the  suit  of  the  Fuller  &  Smith  so  to  speak,  calling  attention  to  incidents  number  of  details  that  are  stressed  by  under  defendant  s  assumption  they  would 

Advertising  Agency.  Cleveland,  in  the  here  and  there.  opposing  counsel."  not  individuallv  be  principal  stockholders. 

United  States  District  Court  of  that  city  "For  example,  it  is  complainetl  that  a  The  Baker  brief  then  proceeds  to  say  and.  hence,  personal  service  classification 
against  Carl  F.  Rontzahn.  Collector  of  small  loss  in  the  art  department  consti-  that  no  comment  is  requiretl  until  iKtge  would  be  denied  in  such  a  case  because 
Internal  Revenue  for  the  F.ighteenth  Ohio  tuted  a  productive  use  of  capital ;  that  25  of  the  government  document  is  those  who  were  individually  principal 
District,  to  recover  an  alleged  over-pay-  the  stock  was  not  properly  distributed ;  reached,  pointing  out  that  great  stress  is  stockholders  did  not  produce  a  sufficiently 
ment  of  more  than  $20,000  income  taxes  that  current  operating  expenses  allegetl  laid  on  the  term  “principal  stockholder”  large  portion  of  the  income.  If  the  con- 
by  the  corporation.  to  be  incident  to  the  securing  of  new;  on  the  part  of  the  government.  struction  urged  by  the  defendant  were 

The  law  firm  of  which  former  Secre-  business  constituted  an  employment  of  “The  statute  is  pulled  to  pieces  and  put  adopted,  it  might  mean  that  a  company 
tary  of  War  Newton  D.  Baker  is  the  capital  that  produced  income;  that  the  together  again,”  says  the  Baker  brief,  could  not  possibly  be  a  personal  service 
head,  on  Oct.  29  filed  a  brief  in  reply  to  furnishing  of  financial  statements  to  com-  “apparently  with  the  final  conclusion  corporation  if  it  had  more  than  four  or 
a  voluminous  brief  presented  to  Federal  niercial  agencies  was  fatal  to  the  classi-  that  to  be  a  personal  service  corporation  five  stockholders.  However,  that  may 
Judge  D.  C.  Westenhaver  on  behalf  of  fication;  and  that  throughout  the  whole  practically  all  of  the  producing  stock-  be,  such  a  difficult  and  technical  con- 
the  government.  The  government  brief  brief  the  Craig  Tractor  incident  is  en-  holders  must  individually  be  principal  struction  sliould  not  be  lightly  imputed 
was  prepared  by  C.  M.  Chavest,  general  larged  beyond  all  reason.  stockholders.  Stockholders  who  individ-  to  Congress,  especially  where  Congress 

attorney  for  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev-  “In  approaching  the  preparation  of  the  ually  owned  small  percentages  of  the  intended  to  provide  a  different  system  of 

enue  in  Washington:  Ralph  F'.  Smith,  reply  brief  we  are  impressed  with  what  stock  might  produce  in  the  aggregate  a  taxation  for  cases  where  the  income  was 

not  derived  from  the  use  of  capital  but 
was  derived  from  the  activities  of  the 
stockholders. 

“In  no  decided  case  has  this  view  been 
adopted. 

“.\  common  .sense  analy  sis  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  h’.dicates  Congress  referred  to  the 
‘principal  stockholders’  as  a  group,  with 
the  obvious  purpose  of  denying  personal 
service  classification  to  corporations 
where  there  was  a  substantial  amount  of 
absentee  ownership.” 

It  is  then  .stated  Harry  Dwight  Smith, 
founder  of  the  original  partnership 
which  was  changetl  to  a  corporation  with 
$125.(HH)  authorized  capital  stock,  Feb.  1, 
1917,  was  a  “man  with  a  nationwide 
reputation  in  his  field  of  work.  He  was 
in  charge  of  all  service  to  clients  and 
this  service  pnxluced  income.  Counsel 
for  the  defense  might  just  as  well  have 
taken  the  jiosition  that  too  large  a  per- 
centa.gc  of  the  profits  was  given  to  under¬ 
lings  for  whom  substitutes  could  have 
been  obtaineil  at  will. 

“Any  broa<l  view  of  this  case  requires 
the  conclusion  that  the  principal  stock¬ 
holders,  and,  in  fact,  all  of  the  st<xk- 
holders  were  actively  engaged  in  the 
business  arxl  the  income  was  ascribahle 
primarily  to  their  services  and  not  to 
capital." 

The  Baker  brief  admits  that  Smith’s 
salary  was  lower  than  it  should  have 
been,  but  attributes  this  fact  to  benevo¬ 
lence  on  his  part. 

The  Craig  Tractor  transaction  is  then 
discussed  and  it  is  stated  most  of  the 
material  used  by  the  government  brief 
was  taken  from  a  prospectus  prepared 

T-r  Ilf  If  I  ..I  *  II  f  f  .  .  .  u  Craig,  one  of  the  F'uller  &  Smith 

P  V  fortunate  to  be  stockholders  and  active  workers.  It  was 

perhaps  Clifford  K.  Berryman,  noted  drawing  a  fat  salary  for  amusing  myself  planned  when  the  $300,000  tractor  con¬ 
cern  was  incorporated  in  Delaware  to 


special  counsel  for  the  sarne;  and  A.  F. 
Bernstein,  United  States  district  attorney 
in  Oeveland. 

The  taxes  in  dispute  involve  $1,382 
paid  for  Jan..  1918.  and  $19,429.40  paid 
for  the  year  ending  January  31.  1919. 

The  Iniller  &  Smith  agency  paid  these 
taxes  under  protest,  claiming  the  cor¬ 
poration  is  a  personal  service  corporation 
—not  a  capitalistic  one— that  its  income 
primarily  is  derived  through  fees  and 
commissions  paid  by  its  clients — adver- 
pjgrs — for  “personal  services"  rendered 
in  writing  and  placing  advertising,  large¬ 
ly  national,  and  for  surveys  of  the  needs 
o'f  the>e  ailvertisers— that  the  capital  of 
the  corporation  is  not  an  income-produc¬ 
ing  factor  in  the  business  conducted. 

The  government’s  arguments  are 
lengthy  and  ingenious.  Lengthy  (piota- 
tkms  from  court  decisions  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  issue  are  cited.  The  government 
savs  that  the  Fuller  &  Smith  agency  de- 
riv^  much  of  its  income  because  of  the 
work  of  employes  and  “minor  stock¬ 
holders.” 

That  the  “principals”  of  the  corporation 
were  not  regularly  employed  exclusively 
in  the  services  of  their  concern. 

That  these  “principals”  at  the  time  of 
the  alleged  tax  over-payments  were  en¬ 
gaged  much  more  actively  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  and  conduct  of  other  corporations 
which  were  “dissimilar”  to  the  business 
conducted  by  the  Puller  &  Smith  agency. 

That  the  corporation’s  capital  was  a 
“material  factor”  in  the  income  of  the 


concern. 

Briefly  stated,  the  Revenue  Act  of  1918 
lays  down  the  rule  that  a  personal  serv¬ 
ice  corporation  must  not  derive  any 

material  income  from  its  capital  either  _  _ 

invested  or  borrowed  and  that  the  political  cartoonist  of  the  IVashington  by  drawing.’  . . ^ 

“major  stockholders”  must  actively  par-  (D.  C.)  Star,  would  find  his  way  to  the  There  was  a  time  early  this  summer  011^ i,2007arm"tractors  rye^?'whcn 
ticipate  in  the  oiieration  of  the  corpora-  links  later.  Rut,  for  the  present,  if  you  when  Mr.  Berryman  took  the  first  vaca-  ^  matter  of  fact  only  two  were  ever 
tion— that  their  actual  services,  not  those  please,  Mr.  Berryman  would  put  the  tion  he  has  had  in  years  and  went  on  a  concern  failing, 

of  “minor  stockholders”  or  paid  employes,  finishing  touches  on  his  15,000th  cartexm.  10-weeks’  jaunt  with  Mrs.^  Berryman  as  Patrick  Murphy  of  the  Fuller  &  Smith 
must  produce  the  major  part  of  the  total  With  a  few  more  zeros  to  his  credit,  guest  of  the  Star  to  the  National  Parks  testified  when  the  case  was  tri^ 

income.  Mr.  Berryman  could  call  himself  the  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  had  drawn  before  judge  Westenhaver,  that: 

To  this  brief  of  the  government  Mr.  “Henry  P'ord  of  cartoonists.”  Surely  Mr.  a  number  of  cartoons  to  be  printed  at  ‘'The  upshot  of  it  was  before  we  got 
Baker’s  law  firm  filed  an  answer,  the  Ford  didn’t  drive  his  15,000,000th  jitney  intervals  while  he  was  away,  and.  when  under  way  at  all,  it  was  evident  that 
same  firm  having  filed  its  argumental  to  the  museum  with  any  greater  pride  he  heard  Lindbergh  was  to  be  welcom^  Liberty  Loan  financing  and  with  Roland 

brief  during  September.  The  last  brief  than  that  shown  by  Mr.  Berryman  as  his  home  in  Washington,  he  couldn’t  resist  Meachan’s  lack  of  interest  in  the  thing _ 

filed  by  Baker’s  firm  is  a  rebuttal  of  the  pen  point  drew  the  final  lines  of  the  15,-  drawing  a  special  cartoon  and  mailing  it  ^.gg  evident  that  the  thing  was  going 
arguments  of  the  government.  000th  cartoon.  in.  to  be  a  ‘flop.’  ” 

“In  our  original  brief  we  sought  to  .-Ml  this  happened  last  week,  and  the  Again,  when  he  was  at  Yellowstone  j^e  Baker  brief  points  out  that  it 
place  broadly  in  issue  the  question  of  celebrated  cartoon  showed  Senator  Curtis  Park  a  hotel  manager  asked  the  noted  ^yould  be  absurd  to  think  that  Smith  and 
whether  the  income  of  Fuller  &  Smith  of  Ransas  throwing  his  hat  into  the  artist  if  he  couldnt  persuade  ^^Ir,  Cool-  bJg  principal  associates  were  giving  their 
was  derived  from  the  personal  services  Presidential  ring.  Mr.  Berryman  chuckled  idge  to  run  over  and  see  the  sights.  Mr.  services  and  time  to  promoting  a  tractor 
of  its  principal  stockholders  who  were  as  he  worked.  .Above  all,  he  enjoys  Berryman  said  he’d  try.  He  drew  a  car-  concern  and  neglecting  their  legitimate 

actively  engaged  in  the  business  or  wheth-  drawing  per.sonalities.  Because  his  pen  toon  letter,  showing  the  famous  Berry-  business — their  advertising  agency even 

er,  on  the  other  hand,  the  income  was  is  friendly  and  is  seldom  dipped  in  caustic  man  bear  escorting  President  Coolidge  though  the  firm  had  invested  $28,000  in 

derived  from  the  use  of  capital,”  says  irony,  people  enjoy  being  drawn  by  Mr.  in  to  see  the  bears  of  Yellowstone  Park,  capital  stock  of  the  tractor  concern  and 

Mr.  Baker’s  latest  brief.  “We  have  ex-  Berryman.  Senator  Curtis,  for  example.  The  caption  was  the  invitation,  reading,  loaned  it  money. 

amined  the  brief  filed  by  the  defendant  had  seen  the  artist  at  the  race  tracks  as  though  the  Berryman  bear  were  talk-  Discussing  a  contention  that  the  Fuller 
with  an  endeavor  to  determine  what  is-  the  day  before,  had  told  him  he  was  go-  ing:  “Won’t  you  go  to  Yellowstone  to  ^  Smith  concern  was  capitalized  at  three 

sue  was  raised  and  to  determine  what  ing  to  announce  his  candidacy  for  Presi-  see  my  ancestors?”  times  the  amount  necessary  to  conduct 

comment  we  could  offer  that  might  be  dent,  and  thus  the  Berryman  cartoon  hit  Mr.  Coolidge  wrote  back  to  Mr.  Ber-  its  business  the  Baker  brief  cites  that 

in  addition  to  what  was  already  stated  the  front  page  of  the  Washington  (D.  ryman  thanking  him  for  the  cartoon  and  the  gross  income  of  the  agency  in  the 

in  the  original  brief.  C.)  Star,  right  with  the  news.  Mr.  Ber-  invitation  and  saying  that  he  was  afraid  year  ending  January  31,  1919,  was  in 

“We  find,  however,  that  the  defendant’s  ryman  likes  that.  Many  celebrities  tip  he  would  not  be  able  to  visit  the  park,  excess  of  $200,000. 

brief  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  a  this  cartoonist  off  before  they  “break”  a  The  very  next  week,  however,  the  Presi-  It  is  further  shown  that  the  business 

large  number  of  points  which  we  did  not  story  to  help  him  illustrate  it  with  a  car-  dent  came,  with  Mrs.  Coolidge  and  their  increased  even  when  there  was  no  capital 

consider  material  in  our  analysis  of  the  toon.  No  w’onder  Mr.  Berryman  son,  John.  whatever  to  use.  It  is  shown  that  only 

case.  We  are  not  certain  as  to  whether  chuckled  while  he  worked.  The  cartoon  above  was  drawn  by  Mr.  76/100  of  one  per  cent  was  attributable 

the  major  contentions  made  by  us  are  “I  don’t  know  what  I’d  do  if  I  didn’t  Berryman  just  before  he  left  on  the  sum-  to  investments.  The  only  real  income 

seriously  challenged,  as  counsel’s  brief  draw  a  cartoon  every  day,”  said  Mr.  Ber-  mer  trip.  (Continued  on  page  20) 
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ADVERTISING  THAT  SELLS  WITHOUT  SCREAMING 

‘Booming  Blacks’’  Not  Necessary  in  Newspaper  Copy,  Says  McNulty  of  George  Batten  Company — 
New  and  Effective  Forms  Available  for  Newsprint  Reproduction  Described 


I!.  I).  McXri.TV 


ANXIOUS  to  co-operate  with  news- 
pai)ers  in  their  etYorts  at  brightening 
np  advertising  on  newsprint,  the  agencies 
have  studied 
newspai^r  r  e- 
prtxluction  Kvith 
an  eye  to  elimin¬ 
ating  the  heavy 
black  which  mud¬ 
dy  and  smudge 
a  newspaper 
page. 

These  methods 
are  being  adopt¬ 
ed  by  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  of 
agencies,  espec¬ 
ially  since  inau¬ 
guration  of  the 
moxement  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Art 

Directors  Club  of  New  York  and  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  exclusively  by  Kditor 
&  PuHi.iSHKR,  whereby  the  agents  are 
seeking  to  correct  advertising  that  re¬ 
produces  p(K)rly  on  newsprint  at  the 
source,  the  art  department  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  instead  of  submitting  copy 
to  newspaper  censorship. 

"There  is  no  need  for  heavy  blacks  in 
advertising  copy,”  Harold  1).  ^lcN'ulty,  an 
art  director  of  the  (ieorge  Batten  Com¬ 
pany,  declared  this  week  in  an  b'DiTOR  & 
PuBi.isKER  interview.  Maurice  Collette, 
a  director  of  the  same  agency,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Art 
Directors  Club  to  find  advertising  forms 
best  suited  for  newspaper  reproduction. 
Mr.  McNulty  has  been  among  the 
pioneers  in  adopting  art  that  is  effective 
and  at  the  same  time  beautilies  rather 
than  smudges  the  newspapers. 

“.Advertising  has  passed  beyond  the 
screaming  stage,”  Mr.  McNulty  con¬ 
tinued.  ‘‘People  have  been  educated.  ' 
believe,  to  read  advertisements  volun¬ 
tarily.  You  don’t  have  to  shriek  at  a 
reader  and  grab  him  by  the  neck  to  at¬ 
tract  his  attention,  particularly  in  the 
newspapers  which  are  close  to  a  reader’s 
eyes  and  are  not  posted  on  a  building  a 
half  a  block  away. 

‘‘.A  billboard  represents  a  different 
problem.  It  is  quite  necessary  to  be 
loud  on  a  billboard.  But  in  many  news¬ 
papers  you  can  speak  in  a  soft  well 
modulated  voice,  metaphorically  speaking, 
and  gain  more  attention  than  was  ever 
possible  by  using  booming  blacks.  In 
some  newspapers,  the  sensational  ones, 
which  allow  their  editorial  and  news 
pages  to  shout  in  unmannerly  fashion,  I 
will  grant  that  advertising  must  raise  its 


By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 

voice  and  put  some  black  into  it  to  be  a  full  page  would  not  be  comjieting  with 
heard.  editorial  matter  or  other  advertisements.” 

“Generally'  speaking,  however,  the  In  most  instances,  Mr.  McNulty  re¬ 

shouting  evangelists  of  advertising  today  peated,  the  blacks  are  not  needed.  t)ne  of 
are  those  that  have  unfortunately  failed  the  art  forms  devised  to  take  the  place  of 
to  realize  that  advertising  has  changed  in  excessive  blacks  in  advertising  illustra- 
the  last  20  years.  Twenty  years  ago  it  tion  are  crayon  drawings,  he  said,  made 
sometimes  was  necessary  to  be  tricky,  on  rough  surfaced  board, 
mystifying  and  noisy  in  advertising.  "VVhen  the  paper  on  which  the  original 

Some  kinds  of  advertising  were  a  sort  of  drawing  is  made  has  a  decided  tooth  and 
cross  between  black  magic  and  the  saw-  crayon  is  used,  the  high  spots  pick  up  the 
dust  trail.  crayon,  leaving  the  low  siKits  white,"  he 

“Today  advertising  is  more  sincere,  explained,  "brom  such  an  original  it_  is 
•An  advertising  ct'py  writer  or  an  artist  possible  to  make  a  direct  line  cut,  which 
tries  to  get  news  or  human  interest  into  reproduces  very  effectively  on  newsprint.” 
his  copy  rather  than  mere  noise  and  ec-  -As  an  example  of  this  type  of  advertis- 
centrici'ty.  He  must  still  gain  attention,  ing  art,  Mr.McNulty  referred  to  the  cur- 
hut  he  can  be  dignified  about  it,  and  de-  rent  campaign  for  McCall's ^  Mag,az'mc. 
vote  most  of  his  energies  to  selling.  which  the  George  Batten  ComiKiny  is 
“.A  modern  advertisement  should  not  placing  in  newspapers.  ^  It  is  particularly 
be  just  a  screamer.  It  is  a  teacher.  effective  when  a  sophistical txi,  modern  ef- 

“There  is  absolutely  no  need  for  ham-  feet  is  desired.  The  drawings  are  impres- 
mering  for  attention  with  a  persistent  sionistic  with  gray  surfaces  rather  than 
black  gavel.  Whether  there  is  black  or  black. 

gray  in  the  advertisement  is  not  so  im-  “Our  problem  is  to  give  accentuation 

and  body  to  pure  outline,"  Mr.  McNulty 
continued.  “Plain  black  and  white  draw¬ 
ings  have  no  tone  and  are  flat.  But  they 
can  be  improved  and  given  depth  by  hav¬ 
ing  Ben  Day  laid  in  by  the  engraver.” 

“Occasions  arise  when  we  feel  that  the 
newspapers  might  allow  us  a  little  more 
black  surface  than  they  do.  Here  is  an 
example  in  copy  prepared  for  Yorktown 
cigarette  for  newspapers.  We  wanted  to 
photograph  smoke  and  the  only  jxissible 
way  was  to  have  it  float  upwards  against 
a  black  'oackground.  We  kept  the  black 
to  as  small  an  area  as  possible  for  the 
full  effect,  grading  it  off  into  lighter  and 
lighter  grays,  by  Ben  Day  process,  but 
even  so  it  would  not  pass  some  of  the 
stricter  newspaper  censorship  rules.” 

Mr.  McNulty  is  also  following  the  new 
methods  devised  for  preparing  photo¬ 
graphs  for  newspaper  reproduction.  He 
mentioned  the  Bassini  process,  by  which 
the  camera  is  moved  automatically  when 
the  picture  is  taken,  producing  a  print 
that  makes  a  sharper  half-tone.  Then 
there  are  the  high-light  half-tones  and 
the  indirect  half-tones.  Mr.  McNulty 
explained  that  the  high-light  half-tone 
was  a  cut  of  a  picture  made  with  the 
whites  dropped  out  permitting  keener 
contrasts,  although  he  warned  that  some¬ 
times  this  system  makes  a  hard  edge. 
The  indirect  half-tone  system  is  briefly 


Air.  McNulty  has  l>een  nearly  two  years 
with  the  George  Batten  Company.  Prior 
to  becoming  associated  with  this  agency 
he  had  considerable  experience  with  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  with  the 
Thresher  Service,  and  tlie  Newell-Em- 
mett  Company,  Inc.,  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  agency. 


WASHINGTON  POST  HAS 
A  ‘TYPE  ENGINEER” 


Instead  of  Having  Advertising  Copy 
Handled  in  a  Desultory  Fashion  It 
Is  All  Routed  Through  an 
Expert  on  Typography 


YOUR.  FAMILY'S  THIRST  DO  YOU 
DELIGHT  IT  OR  IGNORE  IT  ? 

YXlsen  parched  throat*  lon(  for  cool  refreah- 
Bent,  what  have  you  to  ofe*  Thouiand*  of 
boae*  are  pleatanter  becauae  atothcr  keep* 
pnerou*  bottka  of  Qicqoat  Qub  alway*  o«  ice 


CV’\C(\W.O\  C\\x\) 


-PALE  DRY- 


-COLDEN-  GINGER  ALE 


McNulty  drew  this  copy  himself.  It 
is  effective  and  prints  well  on  news¬ 
print. 


"Type  engineer”  is  the  title  of  a  new 
positiiin  created  on  the  staff  of  the 
ll  ashin'^ton  (D.  C.)  Post  and  announced 
this  week  by  Arthur  D.  Marks,  business 
manager.  It  is  held  by  George  Lear, 
formerly  a  member  of  the  composing 
room  staff  and  an  expert  in  typography. 

“Instead  of  having  advertising  copy 
handled  in  a  desultory  fashion  in  the 
composing  room,  it  is  now  all  routed 
through  Mr.  Lear,  who  gives  every  ad¬ 
vertisement  his  personal  attention  before 
it  is  put  into  type,”  Mr.  Marks  explained. 
“We  picked  Mr.  Lear  for  the  position  be¬ 
cause  he  was  the  best  man  in  our  com¬ 
posing  room. 

“We  are  inviting  merchants  and  their 
advertising  managers  to  come  to  us  with 
their  copy  problems  or  to  ask  questions 
regarding  typography.” 

The  Washin^on  Post  will  celebrate  its 
50th  anniversary  with  a  Golden  Jubilee 
edition  in  black  and  white  and  roto¬ 
gravure  on  Dec.  6.  The  Post  was 
founded  by  Stilson  Hutchins,  and  through 
several  owners  it  has  passed  to  the 
present  publisher  E.  B.  McLean. 

A  feature  of  the  special  edition  will  be 
a  history  of  Washington  covering  the  50 
year  period  and  written  by  George  P.oth- 
well  Brown,  columnist  of  the  Post. 

The  Post  is  now  issuing  at  intervals  a 
“Business  Post”  as  an  8- page  tabloid.  It 
contains  statistics  and  other  information 
of  interest  to  local  and  national  adver¬ 
tisers. 


FAREWELL  TO  DAMON 


Besl  new  5moke  Flavor 
ten  years 


in 


While  strict  newspapers  would  censor 
this  ropy  because  of  its  black  back¬ 
ground,  the  agency  wanted  to  pic¬ 
ture  smoke  to  gain  attention. 


portant  a  matter  as  whether  the  headline  wherebv  a  half-tone  negative  is  made 
or  picture  is  interesting,  entertaining,  or  the  size  it  is  to  be  produced  and 

informative  enough  to  appeal  to  the  then  worked  on  with  white  and  black 
casual  glance.  brush  after  which  a  line  cut  is  made 

"It  IS  not  so  much  a  question  of  juicy  from  the  half-tone  print  and  brought  up 
black  backgrounds  or  white  or  Ben  Day  to  twice  the  size.  This  process  opens  up 
as  it  is  a  question  such  as :  ‘Does  the  the  white  areas  between  the  dots  giving  a 
picture  tell  my  story?  Does  it  tell  it  rnore  open  effect,  and.  as  Mr.  McNulty 
quickly  and  well?’  The  art  director  of  expressed  it,  preventing  the  picture  from 
an  advertising  agency  corresponds  proba-  “turning  sour  when  printed.” 
bly  in  some  ways  to  the  picture  editor  of 
a  newspaper.  He  must  continually  ask 
himself :  ‘Does  that  picture  say  anything, 
or  is  it  just  wasting  space?’” 

“But  the  full  burden  must  not  rest  with 
the  advertiser  or  his  agent.  We  will 
agree  that  a  newspaper  which  censors  its 
advertising  and  rules  out  black  is  an 
easier  paper  to  read  than  the  one  which 
does  not  cut  down  blacks.  When  our  copy 
is  placed  in  papers  of  the  second  classi¬ 
fication  we  cannot  afford  to  be  out- 
shouted.” 

Mr.  McNulty  said  that  the  agencies 
were  anxious  to  use  forms  of  art  as  ef¬ 
fective  as  blacks,  but  better  appearing  on 
newsprint  stock.  There  were  some  deco¬ 
rative  advertisements,  however,  in  which 
he  thought  some  areas  of  black  really 
were  necessary  and  not  inartistic. 

“Perhaps,”  he  suggested,  “some  ruling 
might  be  agreed  upon  between  newspapers 
and  agencies  whereby  when  the  space  pur¬ 
chased  is  large  enough  to  dominate  the 
whole  ^ge  by  itself,  larger  areas  of 
black  might  be  allowed.  Such  advertise¬ 
ments,  filling  a  half  or  three-quarters  or 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Nov.  7-8 — International  Advertis¬ 
ing  -Assn..  First  District,  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  Commission,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Boston,  Mass. 

Nov.  10-12 — International  Adver¬ 
tising  Assn.,  10th  District,  El  Paso, 
Tex. 

Nov.  11-12 — California  Press 
Assn.,  annual  business  meeting, 
Manx  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

Nov.  14 — Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  hearing  resumed  in  New 
York  in  complaint  against,  A.  N. 
P.  A..  A.  A.  A.  A.,  A.  P.  A„  and 
Six  Point  League 

Nov.  14-16 — Sigma  Delta  Chi 
convention.  University  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence,  Kan. 

Nov.  17-18 — New  England  Con¬ 
ference,  meeting,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Luncheon  Tendered  N.  Y.  Times  Man 
Who  Joint  Herald  Tribune 

A.  farewell  luncheon  to  .Albert  H. 
Damon  of  the  Nezv  York  Times  adver¬ 
tising  staff  was  tendered  in  the  Times 
.Annex  on  Friday,  Oct.  28,  Mr.  Damon, 
alter  12  years  of  service  with  the  Times 
on  dry  goods  and  department  store  ad¬ 
vertising,  has  resigned  to  join  the  Herald 
Tribune. 

B.  T.  Rutterworth,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  was  toastmaster.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Louis  Wiley,  business  manager; 
Hugh  A.  O’Donnell,  assistant  business 
manager ;  Arnold  Sanchez,  office  man¬ 
ager;  John  H.  Trueper,  Harry  S.  Phillips, 
assistant  advertising  manager ;  Joseph  W. 
Gannon  and  R.  .A.  Lawe. 

Following  Mr.  Damon’s  resignation  the 
Times  announced  the  following  changes 
in  its  advertising  and  business  depart¬ 
ments  : 

Harry  S.  Phillips,  for  twelve  years  in 
charge  of  rotogravure  advertising,  be¬ 
comes  assistant  to  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

Frank  J.  Connaughton,  for  several 
years  on  the  rotogravure  advertising  staff 
now  takes  charge  of  that  department. 

John  H.  Trueper,  formerly  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  department,  joins  the  advertising 
staff,  giving  special  attention  to  dry  goods 
and  department  store  advertising. 

Thomas  H.  Fryer,  formerly  assistant 
advertising  manager,  is  now  assistant  to 
Arnold  Sanchez,  office  manager  of  the 
Times. 
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Detroit  Is  Third  in  Building 
in  the  United  States! 


America’s  Fourth  City  Is  Surpassed  Only  By 
New  York  and  Chicago  in  Volume  of  Permits 


A  recent  survey  of  77,00(] 
Detroit  homes  disclosed  the 
fact  that  The  News  reaches 
every  8  out  of  10  homes  in 
Detroit  taking  any  English 
newspaper,  and  that  it  had 
64%  greater  circulation  in 
Detroit  homes  than  any  other 
newspaper. 


S  AN  indication  of  the  future  of  the  Detroit  market  the  rank  of  De¬ 
troit  in  building  activity  is  of  utmost  importance. 


Here  is  a  city  with  a  population  of  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
— a  tremendous  market  already,  one  which  no  manufacturer  or  advertiser 
can  overlook  in  his  campaigns  for  more  and  more  volume.  But  this  popula¬ 
tion  is  only  a  beginning. 


Those  who  are  investing  millions  in  new  hotels,  new  office  buildings, 
new  warehouses  and  new  stores  expect  a  much  greater  population  shortly. 
In  the  process  of  construction  are  such  buildings  as  the  new  Fisher  develop¬ 
ment  at  an  estimated  cost  of  thirty-five  million,  and  two  huge  new  stores  for 
the  expansion  of  Detroit’s  already  existing  department  stores.  During  Sep¬ 
tember  the  value  of  permits  issued  in  Detroit  was  $15,087,288. 


Such  building  enterprise  impresses  the  necessity  for  a  thorough  cover¬ 
ing  of  the  Detroit  market  with  your  advertising.  It  is  a  market  that  will 
pay  increasingly  greater  dividends — a  market  you  can  reach  adequately 
through  the  use  of  its  advertising  leader.  The  Detroit  News,  which  for  years 
has  led  all  American  newspapers  in  volume  of  paid  advertising. 


The  Detroit  News 


346,000  Sunday  Circulation 


Detroit’s  HOME  newspaper 


324,000  Weekday  Circulation 


/  .  , 
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SIXTH  OF  FRANKLIN  CAR’S  1928  QUOTA 
SOLD  DURING  FIRST  WEEK 

Teaser  Campaign,  Embodying  Timely  Aviation  Motif,  Intro¬ 
duced  New  “Airman”  Model  in  Small  News¬ 
paper  Space 

By  HAMMOND  EDWARD  FRANKLIN 


T^HEN  Lindy  lauded  in  France  and 
set  the  whole  world  talking  and 
thinking  aviation,  he  set  the  pace  for  the 
newest  vogue  of  advertising  copy — that 
of  the  swiftly  approaching  aerial  age. 

The  airplane  motif  gave  unusual  in¬ 
terest  to  the  recent  mystery  introduction 
of  the  new  series  of  the  Franklin  Auto¬ 
mobile  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Teaser 
copy  tantalizing  the  public  with  a  “bull’s 
eye”  to  current  matters  of  interest  in  the 
papers  doubled  or  trebled  the  value  of  tlie 
larger-copy  announcement  of  the  new 
Franklin  “Airman”  series. 

The  flights  in  recent  months  with  air¬ 
planes  driven  by  air-cooled  motors  have 
given  the  Franklin  officials  fresh  material 
with  which  to  emphasize  their  air-cooled 
principle.  As  the  new  models  were  being 
groomed  for  market,  it  seemed  the 
logical  thing  to  christen  the  line  “Airman” 
and  let  that  furnish  the  atmosphere  fot 
the  season’s  advertising  campaign. 

-All  Franklin  dealers  were  sent  a  gen¬ 
eral  letter  which  emphasized  the  part  air- 
cooling  successes  had  played  in  the 
naming  of  the  new  series  and  the  dra¬ 
matic  value  in  the  name  “Airman”  itself. 
The  middle  part  of  September  a  broadside 
was  mailed  to  all  dealers,  illustrating 
the  teaser  campaign  and  telling  the  dealer 
how  to  hitch  his  establishment  to  the 
effort. 

The  distributors  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  were  brought  to  the  factory  and 
as  pari  of  the  sales  plan  outlined  to  them, 
the  coming  teaser  advertisements  in  full 
size  were  shown  and  they  were  impressed 
with  having  their  wholesale  salesmen 
merchandise  the  advertising  to  the  dealer 
organization. 

“The  .Airman  is  coming  Oct.  2”  was 
the  message  hand-lettered  in  blacks  on 
white  and  whites  on  black  in  six  50-line 
single  column  advertisements,  two  100- 
line  advertisements  (50  x  two  columns), 
one  200-line  advertisement  (100  lines  on 
two  columns)  and  one  3{X)-line  advertise¬ 
ment  (100  lines  by  three  columns).  Air¬ 
planes  in  motion  and  aviators  in  sil¬ 
houette  appeared  in  all. 

The  campaign  opened  on  Tuesday  of 
the  week  of  the  announcement  with  one 
double  column  and  three  single  column 
advertisements  each  50  lines  deep.  On 
Wednesday,  a  50-line  advertisement  only 
was  published.  Thursday,  four  single¬ 
column  advertisements  50  lines  deep  and 
one  100-line  advertisement,  1(X)  lines  deep, 
were  used.  Friday,  one  double  column 
100  lines  deep  and  four  sitf^le  column  ad¬ 
vertisements.  100  lines  deep,  were  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  paper.  Saturday,  the 
Climax  of  the  teaser  work,  saw  one  double 
column  advertisement,  50  lines  deep  and 
five  single  column  advertisements,  50 
lines  deep,  released. 

On  Sunday  an  advertisement  with  a 
speeding  plane  and  a  speeding  Franklin 
in  1,000  lines  announced  the  new  “Air¬ 
man”  series  with  the  features  summarized. 
The  body  of  the  copy  shows  how  the 
“aerial  touch”  was  made  the  most  of : 

“New  ways  to  do  things — that’s  the 
spirit  of  the  ‘Airman’ — dashing,  daring, 
care-free — offering  you  the  automobile’s 
nearest  approach  to  flying. 

“Fresh  from  the  triumph  of  the  most 
remarkable  endorsement  ever  accorded  a 
motor  car — the  almost  universal  adoption 
of  air-cooling  by  ‘.\irmen’  for  their  sen¬ 
sational  distance  flights — Franklin  now 
presents  in  the  new  ‘.Airman’  series  an 
achievement  for  which  automotive  se' 
ence  has  been  striving  for  years — Last 
travel — mile-a-minute  and  upward— with 
absolute  comfort  and  sure,  quick  control. 

“Think  of  the  best  200,  300  or  4(X)- 
mile  ride  you  have  ever  enjoved.  An 
‘Airman’  will  cover  the  same  distance  in 
less  time  with  less  fatigue  to  the  driver; 
with  more  pleasure,  comfort  and  safety 
to  passengers! 

“Now  with  its  highly  efficient  air¬ 


cooled  motor  larger  by  24  per  cent  Frank¬ 
lin  provides  what  Aircraft  has  demon¬ 
strated  as  so  desirable  for  distance 
ability — power  which  is  usable  for  con¬ 
stant  speed  for  hours  on  end.” 

The  dealers  endeavored  to  create  an  air 
of  mvsterv  in  their  show-rooms.  .\ll 


COMING 

Oct-Z™* 


"The  mystery  .element  was  carried  over 
to  the  individual  showrooms,  frrst- by 
painting  the  outside  of  the  windows  with 
white  water  color  and  imposing  thereon 
large  question  marks  three  days  prior 
to  the  announcements,  second,  by  a  uni¬ 
form  design  applied  to  the  inside  of  the 
windows,  showing  a  large  airplane  in 
orange  and  black,  about  to  land,  with  the 
legend,  ‘It’s  here !  The  new  .Airman 
series,’  which  showed  immediately  after 
the  white  water  color  was  removed  from 
the  outside. 

“A  set  display  with  a  raised  platform 
and  background  of  orange-yellow  against 
which  appeared  the  ‘.Airman’  insignia  was 
furnished  for  the  center-piece  in  the  show¬ 
room  e.xhibit  itself. 

“To  measure  exactly  the  effect  of  the 
teaser  copy  itself  is,  of  course,  extremely 
difficult.  The  entire  campaign  was  very 
broad  and  closely  linked  together.  It 
has  proved  to  be  the  most  effective  effort 
we  have  ever  carried  out.  In  certain 
cities,  from  16  per  cent  to  20  per  cent 
of  the  entire  season’s  quota  of  cars  were 
sold  in  the  first  week.  In  St.  Louis, 
where  the  salesroom  was  unroofed  and 
drenched  with  rain  by  the  tornado  almost 
on  the  eve  of  the  announcement,  the 
damage  was  repaired  quickly,  1,600  people 
were  received  and  the  highest  volume  of 
sales  for  an  introductory  period  that  the 
dealership  has  ever  known,  was  recorded. 

“There  were  many  contributing  factors 
to  this,  first  among  which  were  the  im¬ 
provements  in  the  car  itself.  But  the 
name  ‘Airman’  and  the  pictorial  treat¬ 
ment  it  afforded— both  intensified  by  mys¬ 
tery  copy — unquestionably  had  an  im¬ 
portant  effect.” 


PENNSYLVANIA  GROUP  MEETS. 

Sixth  District  Publishers  Gather  at 
bridge  Springs — 3  New  Members 

The  regular  fall  meeting  of  the  Siith 
District  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspapf, 
Publishers  Association  was  held  at  the 
Riverside  Hotel,  Cambridge  Snrings, 
Oct.  26.  This  district  is  comi)osed  oi 
Beaver,  Butler,  Crawford,  Clarion,  Erie 
Jefferson,  Mercer,  Venango  and  VVarroi 
C»)unties.  Arrangements  for  the  raeetiM 
were  made  by  E.  T.  Stevenson,  publish^ 
of  the  Titusz’ille  Herald,  regional  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Sixth  District,  assisted  hr 
A.  \V.  McDowell,  publisher  of  the 
Sharon  Herald  and  member  of  the  leni¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  .Association,  and 
John  E.  Kocher,  publisher  of  the 
Zelietwple  Valley  Netes. 

Following  a  luncheon,  the  members  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  Casino  where  the  session 
was  opened  by  Chairman  Stevenson.  He 
first  introduced  Paul  R.  Eyerly,  presi- 
dent  of  the  Association  and  publisher 
of  the  Bloomsburg  Mo-  '  Press,  .\fter 
Mr.  Eyerly’s  address,  Jfohn  L.  Stewart, 
publisher  of  the  Washington  Obserjer. 
Reporter  and  former  m-»<;ident  of  the 
association  spoke.  Following  his  address, 
-Albert  W.  Fell,  manager  of  the  associa- 
ciation,  spoke  on  association  work. 

-Applications  for  memliership  were  pre¬ 
sented  from  M.  E.  Barton,  publisher  oi 
the  Conneaut  Lake  Breeze,  Will  Rose, 
publisher  of  the  Cambridge  Springs  En¬ 
terprise-News,  and  J.  R.  Van  (Zleve,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  IVarren  Daily  Trib- 


Airman 


One  of  the  single-column  “teaser” 
ads  which  presaged  the  new  Franklin 


were  supplied  with  mats  on  Sept.  24.  The 
art  and  copy  in  newspapers,  magazines, 
trade  papers,  posters,  dealer  helps,  invi¬ 
tations,  catalogs,  prospectus  for  salesmen, 
etc.,  all  were  imbued  with  the  “Airman” 
keynote. 

"The  campaign  was  used  in  its  entirety 
in  70  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,”  said  J.  J.  Hines,  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager  of  the  Frank¬ 
lin  Automobile  Company.  Several  of  the 
smaller  dealerships  in  places  where  the 
newspapers  are  not  included  in  our  na¬ 
tional  schedule  used  parts  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  Others  supplemented  it  by  small 
advertisements  printed  from  reverse  plates 
in  theatre  programs  or  daily  new'spapers 
not  on  the  list  and  in  certain  instances 
bill  boards  were  used. 


HOWLAND 

and 

HOWLAND 

Newspaper  Representatives 


New  York:  393 — 7th  Avenue 
(Equitable  Life  Bldg.) 

(Opp.  Penna.  Station) 

Tel.:  Penn.  3278 

Chicago:  360  No.  Michigan  Ave. 
Tel.  State  4439 


Morning  Lineage 


For  the  first  9  months  of  1927,  Los  Angeles’  3  morn¬ 
ing  newspapers  printed  13,931,288  more  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising  than  Los  Angeles’  3  evening  papers.  Eliminating 
Sunday  editions,  Los  Angeles’  3  morning  papers,  for  the 
first  9  months,  exceeded  the  3  evening  papers  in  6-day- 
week  advertising  by  232,274  agate  lines — a  particularly 
significant  fact  inasmuch  as  one  of  the  morning  papers  is 
a  tabloid.  Taking  the  morning  field  by  itself,  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  exceeded  the  second  morning  paper  by  2,735,- 
180  agate  lines,  leading  in  all  the  classes  of  advertising 
sho%vn  below: 


Department  Store . 

Men’s  Clothing  . 

Financial . 

Office  Equipment  .... 

Shoes  . 

Sporting  Goods  . . 

Druggists  . 

Machinery . • . . . 

Real  Estate  . 

Medical — Sanitariums  . 
Resorts  and  Hotel  ... 

-Automobiles  . 

School  . • . 

Church  . 

Books — Publishers  . .  . 

Amusements . 

Agriculture— Livestock 

Shipping — Storage - 

Transportation  . . 

Mi.scellaneous  Display 
Classified . 


Los  -Angeles 
Los  -Angeles 
Los  -Angeles 
Los  -Angeles 
Los  Angeles 
Los  -Angeles 
Los  -Angeles 
Los  Angeles 
Los  -Angeles 
Los  -Angeles 
Los  Angeles 
Los  -Angeles 
Los  Angeles 
Los  -Angeles 
Los  -Angeles 
Los  -Angeles 
Los  -Angeles 
Los  Angeles 
.  Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles 
Los  -Angeles 


Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 


FIRST 

FIRST 

FIRST 

FIRST 

FIRST 

FIRST 

FIRST 

FIRST 

FIRST 

FIRST 

FIRST 

FIRST 

FIRST 

FIRST 

FIRST 

FIRST 

FIRST 

FIRST 

FIRST 

FIRST 

FIRST 


I-os  Sngeltsi  ®tme9 


Eaitem  RtprnuMtativ*: 

Willlias,  Lawrtntt  k  Crtsarr  Cs. 

360  N.  Michigan  BlTd.  285  Madison  A»e. 
Chicago  New  York 


Pacific  Coast  Representativa ! 

R.  J.  Bldwell  Company 
742  Market  St.  White  Henry  Stuart  Bldg. 
San  FrancLsco  Seattle 


A  New  High  Record 
In  Advertising,  too 


3,049,962  Lines 
in  October 


'X'HE  GREATEST  VOLUME  OF  ADVERTISING  ever 
printed  by  The  New  York  Times  (or  by  any  New  York 
newspaper)  in  one  month  was  printed  in  October,  1927 — a 
total  of  3,049,962  agate  lines.  This  volume  was  over  1,000,000 
lines  in  excess  of  any  other  New  York  newspaper. 

The  Times  advertising  gain  in  October  was  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  standard  size  New  York  morning 
newspaper. 

A  new  high  record  net  paid  circulation  was  reported  by 
The  Times  for  the  six  months  ended  Sept.  30,  1927  —  an 
average  daily  and  Sunday  sale  of  430,242  copies,  a  gain  of 
38,777  in  a  year. 


The  record  volume  of  advertising  all  censored,  trust¬ 
worthy — the  record  circulation  of  the  highest  quality. 


Slje  fnrk  alttnw 
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NEWSPAPERS  LOSE  3-YEAR  BAGGAGE 
RATE  HGHT  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Way  Now  Open  to  Similar  Bundle  Charge  Increases  in  All 
i  Parts  of  Country,  Publishers  Believe — Up  from 
I  30  to  so  Cents  Per  100  Pounds 


which  would  result  from  any  difference 
in  the  treatment  of  the  two  classes  of 
shipments,  finds  and  determines  that  the 
intrastate  rates  complained  against  are 
neither  unreasonable  nor  discriminatory.” 


NEW  JOB  FOR  FOLWEIX 


FiWSPAPERS  in  Pennsylvania  lost 
a  3-year  fight  to  prevent  an  increase 
of  OOyj  per  cent  in  carrying  charges  of 
newspaper  bundles  transport^  in  baggage 
cars  when  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Serv¬ 
ice  Commission  on  Oct.  24  approved  a 
tariff  filed  by  19  railroad  companies,  in¬ 
creasing  the  rate  from  3()  cents  to  50  cents 
per  hundred  pounds. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
had  previously  approved  the  increase  in 
a  decision  handed  down  Dec.  9,  1925, 
which  decision  covered  the  rate  on  all 
interstate  shipments.  The  Pennsylvania 
Commission’s  decision  increases  the  rate 
on  shipments  within  the  state  66^  per 
cent  to  the  same  level  approved  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at 
Washington. 

By  its  decision  the  Pennsylvania  Com¬ 
mission  ended  a  stubbornly  fouglit  effort 
of  the  Pennsylvania  publishers  to  prevent 
an  increase  on  the  lowest  rate  now  ef¬ 
fective  for  transportation  of  newspaper 
bundles  in  baggage  cars  and  paved  the 
way,  according  to  Pennsylvania  publish¬ 
ers,  who  have  followed  the  case,  for  pro¬ 
portionate  increases  by  railroads  oi>erated 
in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  various  hearings  which  were  held 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Service 
Commission,  the  Pennsvlvania  publishers 
brought  out  the  fact  that  while  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  rate  was  lower  than  the  rates 
paid  by  newspapers  in  ot*-  -  of  the 

United  States,  that  the  weighted  average 
haul  in  Pennsylvania  was  approximately 
55  miles,  whereas  the  weighted  average 
distance  haul  out  of  New  York  City  for 
daily  newsiiapers  is  195.6  miles,  for  .Sun¬ 
day  papers  238.8  miles,  and  the  weighted 
average  haul  of  Chicago  newspapers  is 
220.4  miles  for  dailies,  and  180.9  miles 
for  Sunday  papers,  so  that  in  propr.rtion 
to  the  distance  bundles  are  transported, 
the  Pennsylvania  rate  was  approximately 
the  same  as  tliat  for  other  papers  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  effort  of  railroads  to  increase 
the  Pennsylvania  rate  began  in  1925  when 
a  series  of  conferences  between  represen¬ 
tatives  of  tlie  carriers  and  the  publishers 
were  held.  These  confercnc*  -  •  ■‘re  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  ones  held  recently  between  the 
New  York  State  Publishers  and  New 
York  state  railroads.  When  these  con¬ 
ferences  ended  in  a  disagreement  the 
carriers  filed  a  new  tariff  with  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerr*.  Commission  dated 
Sept.  9,  1925,  increasing  rates  fifij-a  per 
cent  ir  from  30  cents  to  50  cents  per 
hundred  pounds.  Objections  were  imme¬ 
diately  filed  to  these  tariffs  by  the  Penn- 
sxlv.'uiia  Newsi>aper  Publishers  .\ssocia- 
tim  and  various  imlividual  publishers. 
Efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  to  have  separate  hearings  be- 


noiv 

195,oooDaiIy 
425,.ooo  Sunday} 

Ajl^^ihe  lan^est «« t 
^  home-ddivered 
circulation  of  9 
amj  paper  in  its 
territoni  it  it  it  it 


ONCE  OVERS 
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HUMAN-INTEREST 

CARTOON 

Daily  in  2  or  3  Columns 

Drawn  and  wTitten  by  an 
eminent  illustrator  who  is  also 
a  scholar,  a  philosopher,  a 
humorist  and  a  satirist. 

His  characters  are  so  true  to 
life  that,  as  one  editor  says, 
“We  can  actually  hear  them 
talk  from  the  page”;  yet  the 
humor  with  which  their  vani¬ 
ties  and  vagaries  are  portrayed 
is  ulwa>s  the  kindly  humor  of 
Dickens. 

POST  SYNDICATE 

75  West  St.,  New  York 


LEGAL  DAILY  DEFINED 


fore  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
were  unsuccessful  and  joint  hearings  were 
held  in  Washuigton  and  Atlantic  City 
throughout  the  fall  of  1925  and  spring 
of  1926. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  hcarir.gs  the 
I.  C.  C.  commissioner  filed  a  report  which 
was  contested  by  the  publishers  in  oral 
arguments  at  Washington,  but  the  com¬ 
mission  under  date  of  Dec.  9,  1925,  lianded 
down  an  opinion  sustaining  the  increase 
and  making  it  effective  as  of  Dec.  14, 
1925.- 

The  Pennsylvania  Public  Service  Com¬ 
mission  withheld  its  decision  until  now, 
when  the  Commission  announced  that  it 
was  111  accord  with  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commissicn  and  dismissed  the 
complaint  of  the  Pennsylvania  publishers. 

In  dismissing  the  case,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Commission  said :  “Due  to  the 
form  of  the  existing  rate  structure  and 
the  niaruer  in  which  the  papers  are  han¬ 
dled.  data  cn  the  car-mile  and  ton-mile 
yield  and  on  the  cost  of  service  to  the 
carriers  is  exceedingly  complicat<.*d,  and 
no  u.seful  purpose  would  be  served  by 
reviewing  in  detail  in  this  report  the  cal¬ 
culations  submitted. 

“The  Iiit''r‘-tale  (Jonimerce  Commission 
had  dealt  with  the  matter  in  '•ega’-d  to 
the  interstate  rates  in  considerable  detail, 
and  has  found  from  the  evidence  sub¬ 
mitted  that  the  new  rates  are  justified. 
See  Newspapers  in  Baggage  Cars  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Freight  .Association  and  Trunk-Luie 
Territories.  104  I.  C.  C.  527. 

“The  Public  Service  Commission  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in 
view  of  the  decision  of  the  Interstate 
Compierce  Commission  as  to  interstate 
rates,  and  recognizing  the  difficulties 


Publication  of  General  New*  Bring* 
Financial  Paper  Under  Statute 

The  Financial  Nevifs,  Jacksonville 
(I'la. )  publication,  is  a  daily  newspaper 
witliin  the  contemplation  of  the  construc¬ 
tive  service  statute,  the  state  supreme 
court  recently  held.  The  case  was  that 
of  Ruth  Culclasure,  by  L.  Kurt,  guardian 
ad  litem,  appellant  vs.  the  Consolidated 
Bond  and  Mortgage  Company,  et  al,  in¬ 
volving  a  mortgage  foreclosure. 

In  an  opinion  by  Judge  Glenn  Terrell, 
the  court  held  that  the  Financial  News  is 
published  daily  except  Sunday,  and  con¬ 
tains  news  of  interest  to  persons  of  varied 
professions.  The  court,  last  May,  in 
^inlilar  proceedings,  held  that  the  Daily 
Record,  published  at  Miami,  was  not  a 
newspaper  in  contemplation  of  the 
statutes,  because  it  did  not  contain  news 
of  interest  to  the  general  public. 


Art  Director,  N.  Y.  Herald  TribuM 
Named  Dramatic  Editor 

.Arthur  Folwell,  art  director  of  the 
Neiv  York  Herald  Tribune,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  dramatic  editor  to  succeed  George 
Goldsmith. 

Mr.  Folwell 
has  been  on  the 
paper  as  Sunday 
Magazine  editor 
and  art  director 
since  1921.  He 
was  succeeded  in 
1926  by  Mrs. 
William  Brown 
Meloney,  editor 
of  the  new  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune 
Magazine. 

Air.  Folwell’s 
experience  i  n 
newspaper  work 
has  been  long  and 
varied.  He  began  on  the  Brooklyn 
Fugle  as  a  cub  and  worked  there  until 
1902,  when  he  joined  Puck.  He  re¬ 
mained  until  1916,  when  he  took  over 
the  old  Tribune  magazine. 


Arthvr  Folwell 


Skeptical  at  first — 

Now/ 


The  Cleveland  News 

Daily  and  Sunday 
Ohio’s  Greatest  Newspaper 

September  14, 1927 

Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen: 

Have  just  completed  the  first  year 
with  Ludlows  in  our  ad  room, and  results 
have  been  so  satisfactory  that  we  must 
write  you  a  few  words  of  appreciation. 

The  two  casters  and  matrix  equip¬ 
ment  placed  with  us  were  installed  in  a 
somewhat  skeptical  department.  Today, 
owing  entirely  to  proven  economy  of 
operation,  beauty  of  face,  strength  of  the 
body  of  product,  and  general  intrinsic 
worth,  we  unhesitantly  and  unanimously 
recommend  and  endorse  the  Ludlow. 

It  has  saved  us  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  money. 

Yours  gratefully, 

(Signed) 

W.V.Cowgill 


Ludlow 

Typograph 

Company 

2032  Clyhourn  Ave.,  Chicago 

San  Francisco  —  Atlanta 
Boston  —  New  York 


W.V.  Cowgill.Mcch.Supt. 
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CLEVELAND  WOMEN 

Keep  HousejThrough  The  Plain  Dealer 


im 


— and  these  <' 

240,000  Women  Buyers 
also  Buy 

Apparel  Men’s  Furnishings 

Automobiles  Millinery 

Books  Musical 

Candy  Instruments 

Cleansers  Notions 

Cloaks  and  Suits  Paints 
Corsets  Proprietary 

Cutlery  Medicine 

Dentifrices  Radio  Equipment  | 

Drugs  Schools  and 

Electrical  Colleges 

Appliances  Sewing  Machines 

Floor  Coverings  Shoes 
Furniture  Silks 

Furs  Talking  Machines 

Gloves  Toilet  Requisites 

Hair  Goods  Travel 

Jewelry  Underwear 

Knit  Goods  Vacuum  Cleaners 

Lingerie  Women’s  Wear 

—through  the  Plain  Dealer 


This  Remarkable  Photograph 

shows  3,000  Home  Managers  at  one  of  the  four  sessions  of  the 
Plain  Dealer’s  Fourth  Annual  Home  Makers’  School,  held  at 
Cleveland’s  Masonic  Temple  on  October  11-12-13.  These  3,000 
Cleveland  Women  are  merely  representative  of  the  240,000  Women 
who  hold  Cleveland’s  Purse-Strings — who  “Keep  House  thru  the 
Plain  Dealer!’’ 

Home  Contact  is  not  secured  for  the  advertiser  by  throwing 
a  newspaper  on  a  porch — that’s  only  house-contact  and  “the  house 
isn’t  the  home.”  Home  Contact  is  only  secured  for  the  advertiser 
where  the  newspaper  is  read  and  believed  by  the  Wife  or  Mother 
who  is  the  Head  of  the  Home — by  the  Key  Buyer  from  whom 
husband,  father,  daughter  and  son  take  their  buying  cue. 

No  daily  paper  in  the  United  States  has  a  larger  percentage 
of  this  true  HOME  CONTACT  circulation  than  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer — none  a  larger  percentage  of  Progressive  Women 
Readers. 


Ok  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

in Cletfeland  and  Northern  OhiO'^O'SE  SiediumALONE'^One  Cost  ^^WtUseU  it 


New  York 

J.  B.  Woodward 
no  E.  42d  St. 


Chicago 

Woodward  &  Kelly 
360  N.  Michigan  Ave. 


Detroit 

Woodward  &  Kelly 
Fine  Arts  Bldg. 


Pacific  Coast 
R.  J.  Bidwell  Company 
Times  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 
742  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


‘REAL’*  NEWS,  AS  THE  EDITOR  SEES  IT 
’  .  CHICAGO  NEWS’  PUBLICITY  RULE 


A.  P.  MAN  INJURED  chiiudiaing  plan,  the  big  feature  uf  wliieh  < 

Reid  Montfort,  night  editor  of  the  As-  jf, 
sociated  Press  ai  Richmond,  was  one  of  '«  •'‘-'vspapers. 

upwards  of  200  persons  witnessing  the  Vir-  impressed  were  tlie  distributors  and 

ginia  Military  Institute-Maryland  foot-  jobbers  with  the  co-operative  newspaper 
ball  game  at  Richmond,  Saturday,  Oct.  22,  ‘•'ampaign  that  the  sales  department  of  the 
who  were  injured  when  a  section  of  the  Rhilco  organization  has  been  signing  upi 
bleachers  collapsed,  precipitating  them  orders  for  merchandising  breaKing  alL 
twenty  feet.  Montfort  was  '  taken  to  a  previous  sales  records  in  the  history  of  the, 
hospital,  where  he  was  given  treatment,  company. 

and  appeared  the  ne.Kt  night  for  duty  on  “  ‘It  was  amazing,’  .says  Mr.  Raiusdell 
high  crutches,  which  he  w  ill  have  to  use  for  ‘to  find  to  what  extent  not  only  the  job^ 
some  time.  lx*rs  and  distributors  of  radio  appliances, 

)r  F.  - —  but  the  dealers  as  well,  are  relying  on  the 

He  NOW  FI  ATTFR  newspapers  for  the  success  of  their  mer- 

ri-AllLn.  rn-lLOO  chandismg  efforts.  The  many  hundreds, 

lad-  TO  OBTAIN  “PUFFS”  of  jobbers  we  talked  with  were  almost  a 

_  unit  in  their  insistence  that  well-planne<> 

rticle  R  «  -  V  T  u-  c  II  I  well-directed  advertising  in  the  news- 

hed  “***'^y  Firm,  Taking  Small  Central  papers  will  do  more  to  aid  them  in  put- 
lould  Space  on  Tie-Up  Page,  Laud*  ting  across  increased  sales  of  the  Philco 

the  Wonder*  of  Adverti*ing  products  than  will  any  other  advertising 

ation  in  New*  Column*  medium. 

_  "  ‘Of  course,’  he  explained,  ‘it  would  be 

.  ,  .  ..  .  .  .  silly  for  any  one  to  believe  that  all  we 

^mly  A  subtle  puff  campaign  was  carried  have  to  do  is  spend  a  lot  of  money  in 
on  in  northern  New  \ork  State  J’cws-  m^yspaper  advertising  to  put  across 
Iiapers  during  the  last  week  by  the  Ph.la-  record-breaking  sales  of  our  products  The 
news  tlclphia  Storage  Battery  Lomi>any.  Sev-  merchandise  itself  must  be  lOt)  per  cent.'' 
ty  or  tral  newspapers  fell  tor  the  propaganda  .  ,  .  •  •  i  •  • 

influ-  gave  the  company  eight  or  ten  inches  ^  '  over-enthusiastic  advertising 

long  in  the  news  columns.  managcT  naturally  fell  tor  the  line  as 

r  the  The  typical  “puff"  story  as  it  appeared  radio  dealers  to  tic 

the  read  as  follows  •  ‘’P  "hileo  advertising ;  and  the  ur- 

Daper  “Can  results  of  newspaper  advertising 

iublic  be  traced?  Ask  the  Philadelphia  Storage  with  the  idea  of  boosting  newspaper  ad- 
Hatterv  T'ornnanv  vvliirh  iKsina  new';-  \crtlSing  111  tllC  millds  of  local  merchants. 


Advertising  Patronage,  or  Press  Agent  Sponsorship  Neither 
i  '  Help  Nor  Hinder  Judgment  of  News 

Values 


T  .EOfTIMATK  news  is  the  only  free  inch  of  newspaper  spa, 
~  publicity.  '  premium.” 

i  In  a  booklet  just  issued,  “A  Definite  xhe  booklet  quotes  tl 
Artswer  to  the  Free  Publicity  Question,”  Lawson's  position  on  fn 
the  Chicago  Dail\  Nezvs  defines  its  stand  said  • 
om  ffiis  difficult  issue. 

The  answer  of  the  Daily  News  to  the  ^  ^e  c 

tree  pubhcity  problem  is  the  policy  of  publication  of-  a 

uiKiuahfied  eehtorial  independence  the  j 
l^iklet  reads.  V\e  mean  by  that,  that  y,  ^ 

the  editors  ot  the  Daily  News  are  tIi 

charged  with  the  responsibility  of  editing  ^  j  ^  is  d,e  « 
the  news  as  it  comes  to  them,  whether  ‘ 

from  the  regular  news  sources  or  from  ' 

the  desks  of  friends  and  advertisers,  with  -'ccordmg  to  the  anal 

but  one  idea  in  mind — to  pre.sent  to  the  News,  one  of  the  first  pi 
readers  of  the  Daily  News  the  best  pos-  pap^r  practice  is  that : 
sible  summary  of  what  is  true,  clean  and  “No  newspaper  that 
important  in  the  news  of  the  day.  There  to  be  colored  by  unimpo 
are  no  strings  to  their  discretion.  Con-  permits  its  editorial  st; 

siderations  of  profit  or  personal  friend-  enced  by  business  consul 
ship  have  no  part.  Their  judgment  is  hold  the  confidence  of  i 
linal.  respect  of  its  adverti 

*‘Let  us  .see  in  a  practical  way  liow  Daily  News  doubts  tha 

this  iKilicy  applies  to  free  publicity.  To  so  edited  ever  secures 

the  de.sks  of  the  editors  of  the  Daily  confidence.” 

News  come  daily  many  requests  for  free  j,i  the  course  of  its 
publicity.  Some  are  brought  by  mail,  situation  the  booklet  saj 
.sbinc  conic  through  advertising  solicitors,  jg  commonly  uml 

irthers  are  brought  by  those  personally  ^ailv  News  does  not  i 
interested  in  their  publication  or  by  their  licity  in  its  news  colun 
jniblicity  representatives.  Regardless  of  strictly  so.  The  Dailj 
their  source  or  the  manner  of  their  com-  stance  in  its  financial 


LUDLOW  VISITING  INDIANA 


Use  Saturday’s  NEWS  for 
Building  Supply  Advertising 

'I'HC  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS  h*s  *Iw*rs  held  M  t)M  ttwarv 
tlw»i*nd**^Bo»r»mM  M  toy  a  tiwiw,  IU*1  r*t«te  tpd  toiM^ 


POLISH  WEEKLY  CELEBRATES 

New  York  State's  oldest  Polish  news¬ 
paper,  the  Slmm-Polski.  a  weekly  pub- 
lisiicd  in  Utica.  N.  V.,  commemorated 
the  opening  of  its  new  home  at  5.10  Oris- 
kaiiy  street  West,  Nov.  4  and  5.  with  a 
48-i>;ige  edition.  .V  new  Duplex  press 
is  part  of  the  new  eiiuipmeut.  Mrs.  Marie 
K.  Gomolska,  wlitor,  also  edits  the 
I’olonm.  a  Syracuse  newspaper. 


The  Indianapolis  News 

,  "Tfu  huimnapoiisRmliu^ 

CetUfteeii 
oj-  / 


was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening  issues)  for 
the  mouth  of 


A  Prodigal  Son 

Two  years  aco  I  left  a  splendid  job  on 
one  of  the  countnr’s  newspapers. 

Two  years  of  business  and  free  lancinK 
on  my  part  convinces  me  that  I  belontr 
bark  where  I  was.  for  fifteen  yej<rs,  a 
sood  newspaper  man. 

I  know  sports  thoroughly.  Have  a 
record  a,s  a  sports  editor,  sports  pro¬ 
motion  man,  and  sports  writer. 

Would  like  an  intcivicw  with  piit>lish*r 
or  manaftine  editor  of  a  really  Rood 
newspaper.  Will  want  a  Rood  sal.iry, 
but  ril  earn  all  of  it.  And  I’m  willing 
to  step  out  at  end  of  three  months  if 
f  haven’t  .shown  to  advantase.  If  I 
have,  however,  1  expect  then  a  job  that 
1  can  remain  with  a  lonR  time 
Address  Box  D-S^7.  Editor  &-  Publisher. 


October,  1927 


The  average  net  paid  circulation 
of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN  per 
Sunday  for  the  month  of  October, 
1927,  was  200,928. 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 


Morning  Evening  Sunday 
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The  “Combmation”  Is  Not 
Clicking  So  Well  In— 


OKLAHOMA  CITY 


De  Lisser  Figures  for  the  First  Nine  Months  of  1927  Tell  How  Local 
Advertisers  Are  Solving  the  Combination  Problem. 

These  Figures  Show  the  Following  Changes 
in  Local  Display  Advertising  Daily: 

The  News  Gained  447,521  Lines 
The  Times  Lost  203,510  Lines 
The  Oklahoman  Lost  241,670  Lines 

The  News  Gained  2,341  More  Than  the  Comhination  Lost. 

Tlie  Combination  Cut  Down  Its  Loss  Materially  By  “Selling”  Many 
“Special  Pages,”  “Sections”  and  “Editions.”  The  News  Leads  in  Local 
Display  Advertising,  Special  Pages  Excluded,  for  the  First  Nine 
Months  of  1927. 


The  Oklahoma  News 


A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 

Represented  by  Allied  Newspapers,  Inc.,  250  Park  Avenue,  New  York 

Chicago  Atlanta  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Portland  Seattle 
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AGENCY  ARGUES  ITS  SERVICE 
IS  PERSONAL 


(Continued  from  page  11) 


the  Fuller  &  Smith  agency  got  out  of 
the  tractor  project  was  that  derived  in 
serving  it  through  the  agency  channels — 
when  the  tractor  concern  was  being 
launched.  The  agency  rendered  its  pro¬ 
fessional  services,  which  were  paid  for 
in  the  usual  way. 

Under  the  heading  “  Extension  of 
Credit”  the  Baker  brief  continues : 

“In  the  previous  brief  we  discussed  at 
some  length  the  question  of  whether  the 
assumed  naked  liability  to  publishers  for 
space  charges,  not  coupled  with  a  sub¬ 
stantial  use  of  capital,  created  a  situation 
where  capital  produced  income,  and  we 
need  not  extend  the  reply  brief  by  re¬ 
peating  our  discussion.  The  Board  of 
Tax  Appeals  in  the  Connover  case  and 
the  District  Court  of  Eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  the  Armstrong  case  disposed  of 
this  question  very  satisfactorily  and  in  the 
brief  filed  by  defendant  we  do  not  find 
that  this  position  is  seriously  challenged. 

. Acceptance  of  the  note  of  the 

Beaver  Board  Company,  which  denied 
discount  to  that  client,  probably  resulted 
in  the  Fuller  &  Smith  agency  getting 
something  between  $150,000  and  $180,000, 
and,  if  this  constitutes  a  use  of  capital, 
the  amount  as  compared  with  about  $200,- 
000  of  gross  income  is  inconsequential. 

“The  Dunlop  transaction,  which  hap¬ 
pened  some  years  later,  was  not  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  usual  method  of  doing 
business  and  no  such  incident  took  place 
in  the  years  under  examination.  The 
Dunlop  transaction  docs  not  prove  the 
use  of  capital  for  this  year  and  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  temporary  difficulties  of  the 
Dunlop  Company  did  not  in  any  sense  oc¬ 
casion  an  extension  of  credit.” 

It  is  stated  that  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  payment  of  ordinary  running  ex¬ 
penses  constitutes  an  “investment  of 
capital.”  The  government  contended  that 
club  dues,  entertainments,  traveling  ex¬ 
penses,  etc.,  by  the  agency  constitutes  an 
investment  of  capital  from  which  income 
is  derived,  and  also  points  out  that  the 
$15,000  paid  the  old  partners  when  the 
corporation  was  formed  for  “good  will” 
also  constituted  an  investment  from 
which  returns  were  obtained.  It  is  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  Baker  brief  that  Smith’s 
reputation  in  the  agency  field  was  a 
“valuable  asset” — just  the  same  as  a 
famous  law'yer  at  the  bar  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  over  a  newcomer  in  the  profession,” 
as  the  retention  of  clients’  business  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  value  of  the  services 
rendered  and  Smith’s  great  experience 
as  an  advertising  counsellor  was  some¬ 
thing  that  he  used  to  produce  his  share 
of  the  business  and  income. 

Says  the  Baker  brief: 

“If  a  personal  service  corporation  is 
successful  a  certain  amount  of  this  kind 
of  good  will  (if  it  can  properly  be  called 
such)  is  neces.sarily  present,  and  Con¬ 
gress  can  scarcely  be  accused  of  wishing 
to  insert  into  this  law'  a  provision  to  the 
effect  that  personal  service  classification 
should  be  permitted  only  to  organiza¬ 
tions  which  did  not  have  known  reputa¬ 
tions  for  rendering  efficient  service.” 

Answering  government  arguments  that 
the  art  department  of  the  Fuller  &  Smith 
agency  required  the  use  of  capital,  and, 
therefore,  capital  was  a  material  income- 
producing  factor,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
outside  art  work  resulted  in  a  net  low 
loss,  and  it  is  reasoned  that  if  capital 
was  used  to  keep  the  department  going 
it  was  only  incidental  to  the  conduct  of 
the  general  business  and  not  a  use  of 
capital  which  pro<luced  income — it  was 
simply  an  expense  incidental  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  business.  The  gross  charges  during 
one  year  for  outside  art  work  reached 
$45,000.  This  was  not  the  current  use 
of  $45,(XX).  It  represented  the  gross 
amount  of  charges  during  a  year  and 
these  charges  were  billed  currently.  The 
closing  inventory  disclosed  that  $3,800 
really  represented  the  money  tied  up  at 
one  time,  plus  current  receivables  for 
art  work  that  had  been  billed  to  clients 
and  not  yet  collected.  Inside  art  work 
was  later,  found  unnecessary  and  was 
discontinued.  The  use  of  stenographers 


and  telephones  is  important  but  it  is 
questioned  whether  they  directly  produce 
income. 

The  use  of  money  in  running  the  art 
department  was  merely  incidental  to  the 
conduct  of  their  agency  business. 

It  is  pointed  out: 

“Specialization  in  advertising  agency 
work  is  necessarily  split  between  various 
departments,  each  of  which  may  be 
necessary  to  the  rendition  of  a  complete 
service  to  a  client.  Each  has  its  ex¬ 
pense.  Just  why  the  defendant  singled 
out  the  art  department,  we  do  not  know, 
but  we  can  not  subscribe  to  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  because  the  art  operations  sus¬ 
tained  a  small  loss  the  loss  represented 
an  investment  of  capital  which  was  in¬ 
come  producing.  It  represents  at  best  an 
expense  of  doing  business.” 

In  the  trial  and  in  the  plaintiff’s  first 
brief  it  was  contended  that  there  were 
no  “gains  due  to  its  trading  as  a  prin¬ 
cipal.” 

It  was  admitted  by  the  government 
that  the  corporation  is  not  engaged  in 
buying  and  selling  advertising  space — 
not  a  joblxir  in  its  business  relations  with 
clients,  but  renders  service  requiring 
technical  knowledge  and  experience.  The 
corporation  at  the  end  of  a  year  prorated 
its  net  income  among  stockholders. 

The  government’s  brief  cites  that  for 
the  year  ending  January  31,  1919,  $128,- 
630  was  elistributed — $37,571  to  em¬ 
ployes,  and  $96,060  to  stockholders,  while 
$40,272  in  dividends  were  paid.  The  Craig 
Tractor  Company  on  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  dwells  strongly  was  formed  April  1, 
1918,  with  $35,000  capital,  under  Ohio 
laws,  Harry  Dwieht  Smith,  .\rthur  Jud- 
son  and  Norman  Craig  taking  150  share 
these  Fuller  &  Smith  stockholders  being 
three  of  the  five  directors  of  the  Craig 
concern.  Judson  was  president  and 
treasurer  and  Craig  vice-president  and 
general  manager.  May  17,  1918,  Judson 
quit  and  Smith  took  his  place,  .\ugust 
21,  1918,  the  Craig  Tractor  Company 
was  incorporated  under  Delaware  laws 
with  $300,000  authorized  capital,  and 
took  over  the  Ohio  concern,  and  four  of 
the  five  directors  were  Fuller-Smith 
stockholders.  Smith  became  president 
and  treasurer;  Craig  vice-president  and 
general  manager;  and  Judson,  secretary, 
the  Fuller  &  Smith  agency  taking  $28,000 
worth  of  stock  in  the  Delaware  corpora¬ 
tion. 

Thus  the  government  seeks  to  link  up 
the  agency  with  the  tractor  corporation 
and  demonstrate  that  the  agency  leaders 
were  active  in  pursuits  outside  of  their 
own  field. 

In  1921  the  Fuller  &  Smith  agency 
paid  on  the  Dunlop  advertising  account 
$85,000  before  payment  had  been  paid 
through  the  ordinary  business  channels. 
The  agency,  it  is  pointed  out,  in  this 
transaction,  got  a  commission  and  cash 
discount,  thus  using  its  capital  directly 
to  bring  an  income.  The  firm,  it  is  con¬ 
tended  by  the  government,  received  com¬ 
pensation  for  advertising  through  dis¬ 
counts,  also  called  differentials,  allowed 
by  publishers  and  further  got  discounts 
for  prompt  payment  of  bills  owed  by  cli¬ 
ents. 

The  art  department,  it  is  pointed*  out, 
is  use<l  “to  visualize  advertisements,  make 
them  striking  and  attractive  and  to  con¬ 
vey  by  illustration  the  thought  which 
words  failed  to  convey.”  The  agency  ex¬ 
pended  for  art  during  the  year  ending 
January  31,  1919,  $67,000,  about  $4,000 
of  this  being  for  photographs,  and  around 
$45,000  for  outside  work,  while  salaries 
of  employes_  for  inside  work  were  $14,322. 
and  only  $52,370  was  billed  as  expenses 
of  the  department  to  advertisers. 

In  its  arguments  the  government  brief 
does  not  dispute  the  services  rendered, 
but  contends  that  the  facts  offered  by 
the  plaintiff  do  not  determine  whether 
the  concern  is  a  personal  service  corpora¬ 
tion.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  language 
of  the  1918  Revenue  Act  must  he  strictly 
construe<l  against  the  plaintiff  and  its 
failure  to  establish  by  a  clear  preponder¬ 
ance  of  the  evidence  and  beyond  a  sub¬ 
stantial  doubt,  any  one  of  the  factors 
involved  in  the  definition  of  the  term — 
personal  .service  corporation — is  manifest. 
The  showing  made,  it  is  claimed,  must 
result  in  the  denial  of  a  personal  service 
classification  to  the  plaintiff. 


It  is  argued  hy  the  government  brief 
that  the  “key  man”  may  often  be  a  per¬ 
son  who  holds  little  stock  in  a  corpora¬ 
tion — and  his  position,  despite  his  incom¬ 
ing  producing  abilities,  would  not  en¬ 
title  him  to  the  term — “principal  stock¬ 
holder.” 

Madden,  the  “contact  man”  in  handling 
the  Hotel  Statler  account,  it  is  cited, 
never  held  more  than  6  per  cent  of  the 
Fuller  &  Smith  agency  stock.  Fawcett, 
manager  of  the  art  department,  was  a 
big  asset  to  the  firm,  but  owned  only 
two  per  cent  of  the  concern’s  stock. 

Smith  had  charge  of  the  “creative” 
department  which  was  subdivided — first 
into  “Advertising  Plans  and  Service,”  in 
charge  of  Judson;  second,  “Advertising 
Designs,”  in  charge  of  W.  C.  Fawcett. 

Norman  Craig  was  in  charge  of  the 
“New  Business  Department.”  Craig  and 
his  assistants  also  handled  the  “Analysis 
and  Survey  of  New  Business,”  “Field 
Investigations,”  and  “Prospective  Busi¬ 
ness”  divisions. 

Thus  Smith,  Craig  and  Judson  are 
classed  by  the  government  brief  as  “prin¬ 
cipal  stockholders.”  Smith  held  46.6  per 
cent  of  the  stock  issued ;  Craig,  8.4  per 
cent;  Judson,  10.1  per  cent.  Smith  got 
in  salary  and  bonuses  during  one  year, 
$10,324  and  received  $19,250  in  dividends; 
Craig  got  $3,395  in  dividends  and  $12,- 
250  in  salary  and  bonuses,  while  Judson 
received  $10,791  in  salary  and  bonuses 
and  $4,095  in  dividends. 

Thus,  three  holders  of  66.1  per  cent  of 
all  stock  got  $33,376  in  salaries  and 
bonuses  and  $26,740  in  dividends.  Six¬ 
teen  minor  stockholders  are  also  cited  in 
the  government  brief  as  holding  33.9  per 
cent  of  all  stock,  and  as  receiving  $62,- 
684  in  salaries  and  bonuses  and  $13,532 
in  dividends. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  ending  Janu¬ 
ary  31,  1919,  employes  received  $37,571 
in  salaries  and  bonuses,  while  the  prin¬ 
cipal  stockholders  got  through  the  same 
channel  but  $33,376.  In  other  words, 
minor  shareholders  received  $62,684  and 
major  stockholders — three  of  them — $33.- 
376.  Thus  the  government  tries  to  clinch 
its  contention  that  the  best  part  of  the 
income  of  the  concern  could  be  attributed 
to  employes  and  minor  shareholders — 
not  through  the  services  of  “principals.” 

“It  can  not  be  hard  to  say,”  says  the 
government  brief,  “that  income  is  to  be 
ascribed  primarily  to  the  activities  of  the 
principal  stockholders.” 

It  is  contended — that  the  principals 
themselves  must  be  active  service  givers 
-—that  employes  might  under  these  condi¬ 
tions  do  all  the  actual  work  while  the 
principals  were  otherwise  employed. 

‘Regularly  employed,”  says  the  brief, 
“is  construed  by  Webster’s  Dictionary 
as  ‘steadily  pursued,’  and  not  ‘intermit¬ 
tently.’  ” 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Fuller  & 
Smith  agency,  April  1,  1917,  when  it  was 
organized,  was  distributed  as  follows : 
F.  R.  Fuller,  330  shares;  Smith,  330 
shares;  Craig,  75  shares;  Judson,  75 
shares;  F.  Madden,  25  shares;  Patrick 
W.  Murphy,  25  shares;  C.  B.  Horton.  49 
shares.  Fuller,  Smith  and  Craig  held  90 
per  cent  of  the  total.  Fuller  dropped  out 
about  1918  and  the  men  abovename<l 
him  excepted,  held  about  79  per  cent,  and 


on  January  31,  1919,  they  held  66.1  pt, 
cent. 

The  Craig  Tractor  project  is  next  ex¬ 
ploited  by  the  government  brief.  It  was 
proposed  to  erect  a  factory  in  Eucljj 
Village,  near  Qeveland.  Fuller  &  Smith 
employes  invested  money  in  the  tractor 
concern — some  of  them  even  borrowed 
what  they  invested ;  the  principals  in  the 
agency  used  tlieir  talents,  their  time  and 
their  energies  in  promoting  and  launch- 
ing  the  enterprise  and  proposed  to  build 
1,200  tractors  annually  and  sell  them 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  Ful. 
ler-Smith  agency  became  the  advertising 
arm  of  the  tractor  project — the  principals 
gave  more  time  and  energy  to  the  tractor 
scheme  thaa  to  their  real  business. 

The  fact  that  the  Fuller  &  Smith 
agency  was  capitalized  at  $125,000  shows 
the  members  sought  to  use  capital  to 
bring  income — sought  to  use  capital  in 
their  agency  business: 

First,  directly,  by  the  use  of  Liberty 
Bonds  and  loans  to  stockholders  and  by 
making  cash  discounts  in  their  agency 
enterprise. 

Second,  indirectly,  through  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  minor  stockholders  in  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  agency,  used  the  capital  to 
pay  club  dues,  traveling  expenses,  cost  of 
entertainment,  etc.  For  the  year  closing 
Jan.  31,  1919,  the  Fuller  &  Smith  agency 
had  $20,000  in  Liberty  Bonds  and  ^,()00 
in  tractor  stock — which  netted  $1,793  in¬ 
come. 

The  agency  has  failed,  it  is  contended, 
to  show  income  was  not  substantial 
profit  through  advertising  placed.  By 
extending  credit  to  clients  the  agency 
also  receives  income.  The  Dunlop  in¬ 
stance  and  the  Beaver  Board  case  were 
cited. 

Two  letters  from  the  agency  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Washington,  are  quoted,  one  saying  that 
capital  used  is  necessitated  by  delay  and 
irregularity  in  receipts  of  commissions 
and  fees  and  as  a  fund  from  which  to 
advance  the  necessary  expenses  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  business.  This  letter  was 
dated  Jan.  29,  1919,  and  another  one  un¬ 
der  date  of  September  changes  the  word¬ 
ing  to  read  “to  provide  office  furniture, 
equipment  and  accommodations  and  sal¬ 
aries.”  The  government  contends  the 
agency  saw  it  had  made  damaging  ad¬ 
missions  in  the  first  letter  and  in  the 
second  one  sought  to  get  away  from 
them. 

Under  the  classification  of  “incidentals" 
the  government  brief  tackles  expenditures 
of  $18,202 — classing  them  as  investments 
made  “for  a  definite  purpose  in  spring 
new  business,  thus  bringing  income 
through  an  outlay  or  the  direct  use  of 
capital.” 

The  $15,000  paid  for  “good  will”  when 
the  corporation  took  over  the  old  part¬ 
nership  of  Fuller  and  Smith,  is  also 
classed  as  income  producing  effect. 

The  documentary  evidence  now  on  file 
for  the  benefit  of  Judge  Westenhaver 
when  he  takes  up  the  case  is  voluminous 
and  includes  several  financial  statements 
from  the  agency,  covering  its  eiitire 
business  and  other  operations,  exhibits 
in  the  tractor  concern,  etc. 

The  case  is  now  closed  and  goes  direct 
to  Judge  Westenhaver. 
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The  British  delegation  of  trade-iuiion 
representatives,  who  came  here  on 
Tuesday  at  the  invitation  of  “The  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Mail”  to  study  reasons  for 
the  disparity  between  the  high  wages 
and  prosperous  living  conditions  of  the 
American  worker  and  their  own  lower 
wage  standards,  gained  considerable 
light  in  a  tour  of  several  industrial 
establishments  in  Brooklyn  yesterday. 

They  were  curious  to  know  how  it 
was  that  the  average  wage  of  the 
American  toiler  virtually  doubled  that 
of  his  British  brother,  and  how  it  was 
possible  for  industries  here  to  offer 
such  fat  envelopes  to  their  employees 
and  at  the  same  time  compete  success¬ 
fully  in  world  markets. 

American  More  Productive 

After  a  study  of  the  Brooklyn  Edison 
plant  and  the  factory  methods  of  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  in 
Brooklyn,  the  delegates  remarked  that 
one  of  the  vital  reasons  for  the  dis¬ 
parity  was  that  the  American  worker 
was  capable  of  producing  and  actually 
did  produce  more  than  the  British 
toiler  in  a  given  time. 
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The  British  delegation  of  trade-union 
representatives,  who  came  here  on  Tues¬ 
day  at  the  invitation  of  “The  London 
Daily  Mail”  to  study  reasons  for  the  dis¬ 
parity  between  the  high  wages  and  pros¬ 
perous  living  conditions  of  the  American 
worker  and  their  own  lower  wage  stand¬ 
ards,  gained  considerable  light  in  a  tour 
of  several  Industrial  establishments  in 
Brooklyn  yesterday. 

They  were  curious  to  know  how  it  was 
that  the  average  wage  of  the  American 
toiler  virtually  doubled  that  of  his 
British  brother,  and  how  it  was  possible 
for  industries  here  to  offer  such  fat 
envelopes  to  their  employees  and  at  the 
same  time  compete  successfully  in  world 
markets. 

American  More  Productive 

After  a  study  of  the  Brooklyn  Edison 
plant  and  the  factory  methods  of  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  in 
Brooklyn,  the  delegates  remarked  that 
one  of  the  vital  reasons  for  the  disparity 
was  that  the  American  worker  was  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  and  actually  did  pro¬ 
duce  more  than  the  British  toiler  in  a 
given  time. 

This  he  was  enabled  to  do,  they  learned, 
because  of  the  high  standards  of  efBcien- 
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The  British  delegation  of  irade-unlon 
representatives,  who  came  here  on  Tues¬ 
day  at  the  Invitation  of  “The  London 
Dally  Mall”  to  study  reasons  for  the  dis¬ 
parity  between  the  high  wages  and  pros¬ 
perous  living  conditions  of  the  American 
worker  and  their  own  lower  wage  stand¬ 
ards.  gained  considerable  light  in  a  tour 
of  several  industrial  establishments  In 
Brooklyn  yesterday. 

They  were  curious  to  know  how  It  was 
that  the  average  wage  of  the  American 
toller  virtually  doubled  that  of  his 
British  brother,  and  how  It  was  possible 
lor  industries  here  to  offer  such  fat 
envelopes  to  their  employees  and  at  the 
same  time  compete  successfully  In  world 
markets. 

American  More  Productive 
Alter  a  study  of  the  Brooklyn  Edison 
plant  and  the  factory  methods  of  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  In 
Brooklyn,  the  delegates  remarked  that 
one  of  the  vital  reasons  lor  the  disparity 
was  that  the  American  worker  was  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  and  actually  did  pro¬ 
duce  more  than  the  British  toller  In  a 
given  time. 

This  he  was  enabled  to  do,  they 
learned,  because  of  the  high  standards 
of  efficiency  obtaining  here,  mass  pro¬ 
duction  methods,  the  utter  perfection 
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The  Type  That  Saves  the  Reader’s  Eyes 


Editor,  The  Linotype  News 
Netv  York  City 
My  Dear  Sir: 

I  wish  to  add  a  word  of  praise  to  the  many  you  have  received  relative 
to  the  Ionic  face.  I  read  papers  printed  with  Ionic  with  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  and  eye  comfort.  Ionic  seems  to  just  fit  the  eye. 

Recently  I  made  a  test.  One  evening  I  read  the . (which 

is  not  set  in  Ionic)  from  7  to  8  p.  m.  At  the  end  of  the  hour  my  eyes  were 
burning  a  little  and  I  had  a  slight  headache.  The  next  evening,  for  the 
same  length  of  time,  I  read  The  Kansas  City  Times,  printed  from  the  Ionic 
face.  Not  only  was  there  no  eye  discomfort,  and  no  headache,  but  my  eyes 
felt  as  though  they  had  not  been  used  at  all. 

The  following  evening  I  read  the . for  an  hour,  and 

the  result  was  as  before — eyes  smarting  and  a  slight  headache.  Then  I 
picked  up  The  Kansas  City  Star  and  read  it  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  headache  had  disappeared  and  my  eyes  felt  comfortable.  This 
proved  to  me  that  not  only  does  the  Ionic  not  strain  the  eyes,  but  actually 
RESTS  THEM. 

I  feel  that  all  publishers  of  books  and  newspapers  should  adopt  the 
Ionic.  It  is  a  boon  to  every  man  who,  for  pleasure  or  through  necessity, 
reads  a  printed  page.  I  have  spoken  so  enthusiastically  to  my  students  in 
journalism  of  the  Ionic  face  that  I  believe  most  of  them  will  be  Ionic 
"boosters”  when  they  enter  the  field  of  journalism. 

Cordially  and  fraternally  yours 
Carlton  M.  Brosius 

Head  of  Dept,  of  Journalism 
John  E.  Brown  College 
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COAST  AGENCY  GROUP 
CHANGES  NAME 

Now  "Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies"  with  Don  Francisco  as  Presi¬ 
dent — Combination  Rates 
Discussed 

At  tile  annual  convention  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Advertising  Service  Association, 
held  Oct.  20-22  at  Santa  Barbara,  dele¬ 
gates  voted  to 
change  the  name 
of  their  organiza¬ 
tion  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Adver¬ 
tising  -Agencies, 
and  elected  Don 
!•'  r  a  n  c  is  c  o,  of 
Lord  &  Thomas 
and  Logan,  as 
president.  M  r. 
Francisco  was 
elected  by  unani¬ 
mous  vote. 

Other  officers 
elected  were  Atlee 
Hunt,  Atlee  Hunt 
Company,  Oakland,  first  vice-president ; 
Dan  B.  Miner,  Dan  B.  Miner  Company, 
Los  Angeles,  second  vice-president ; 
Chester  Crank,  Smith  &  Ferris.  Los 
Angeles,  secretary-treasurer;  Lou  Honig. 
Honig-Cooper  Company,  San  Francisco; 
Fred  Curtis  White,  Los  Angeles;  Barton 
Stebbins,  Stebbins  &  Long,  Los  Angeles ; 
Alvin  Long,  San  Jose,  and  H.  C.  Bern¬ 
stein,  I^kwood-Shackelford,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  directors. 

The  convention  took  up  a  discussion  of 
advertising  methods  and  ethics,  as  well 
as  methods  of  chain  newspapers  dictating 
inch  and  linage  prices,  and  the  influence 
of  strong  independent  papers  on  the 
agencies. 

The  election  of  officers  was  held  at 
midnight  of  the  21st.  the  various  subjects 
uiwler  discussion  being  prolonged  into  the 
evening. 

CYRUS  CURTIS  HONORED 

Bronze  Tablet  to  Publisher  Unveiled 
at  Drexel  Institute 

.\  bronze  tablet  honoring  Cyrm  H.  K. 
Curtis,  newspaper  and  magazine  pub¬ 
lisher,  was  unveiled  Nov.  2  by  the 
Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia. 

In  a  brief  speech  Dr.  Kenneth  Gordon 
Matheson,  president  of  Drexel,  declared 
that  Mr.  Curtis  “had  been  most  liberal 
in  his  gifts”  to  the  Institute. 

In  responding  Mr.  Curtis  said  “the 
reason  I  have  given  some  money  to  the 
institution  is  because  I  believe  in  the 
kind  of  education  that  Drexel  is  giving. 
It  is  the  kind  I  missed,”  he  said. 

The  tablet,  placed  over  a  door  leading 
to  the  Institute’s  museum,  was  unveiled 
by  Mrs.  Alexander  Rensselaer,  wife  of 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

A  pipe  organ,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Curtis, 
is  being  built  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  at  a 
cost  of  $100,000.  It  will  be  installed  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  Institute.  Previ¬ 
ously  Mr.  Curtis  had  made  gifts  of  $100,- 
000  and  $50,000  to  the  institution. 

WOODYARD  ELECTED 

Weekly  Publisher  Heads  West  Virginia 
Journalism  Conference 

Edward  D.  Woodyard.  of  Spencer.  W. 
\'a..  was  unanimously  elected  president 
of  the  West  Virginia  Journalism  Confer¬ 
ence  and  newspaper  council  at  the  sixth 
annual  meeting  in  Morgantown,  Oct.  28. 
He  is  but  31  years  of  age  and  is  prob¬ 
able  one  of  the  youngest  publishing  as¬ 
sociation  presidents  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Woodyard  is  the  publisher  of 
eight  weekly  newspapers  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  is  associated  with  his  broth¬ 
ers,  William  and  Henry  Woodyard  in 
the  publishing  business.  They  are  the 
sons  of  ex-Congressman  Harry  C.  Wood- 
yard.  of  West  Virginia,  and  have  been 
engaged  in  the  newspaper  business  only 
six  years. 

Other  officers  are:  H.  S.  Whetsell, 
Kingwood  Preston  County  Republican, 
vice-president,  and  S.  S.  Buzzerd,  Afor- 
gan  Messenger,  secretary-treasurer. 


BATSON  BUYS  DAILY 

New  York  World  Financial  Writer 
Takes  Over  Staten  Islander 

K.  K.  Batson  has  resigned  as  financial 
writer  on  the  staff  of  the  A'ezv  York  Eze- 
iiiiig  U’orhi,  and  has  bought  the  Staten 
Islander  from  M.  J.  Kane,  who  remains 
as  vice  president.  Mr.  Batson  is  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Staten  Islander,  but  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  write  financial  news  from  an 
office  of  his  own  on  Liberty  street. 

Ben  J.  Gold,  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
the  Staten  Island  .Idzanee,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of  the  Staten 
Islander  by  Mr.  Batson,  succeeding  Frank 
Simoiidson  who  has  joined  a  Yonkers 
paper.  F'  an  Taylor  continues  as  etmor. 

FENTRESS-MARSH  NOW 
CONTROL  WACO  FIELD 

Texas  Publishers  Buy  Waco  Times- 

Herald  and  Discontinue  Their 
Evening  Tribune  Launched 
Recently 

li.  S.  Fentress  and  Charles  E.  Marsh, 
owners  of  a  string  of  Texas  dailies, 
gained  control  of  the  Waco  field  this 
week  with  purchase  from  D.  D.  Moore 
of  the  I  Coco  Times-llerald,  afternoon 
and  Sunday  morning  daily.  Moore  sold 
the  paper  to  F'entress  and  Marsh  the  day 
after  he  bought  it  from  George  C.  and 
Fred  B.  Robinson.  C.  J.  Glover  and  W. 

Little.  Fentress  told  an  Editor  & 
Publisher  representative  that  the 
amount  he  and  Marsh  paid  for  the  Times- 
Herald  was  not  far  from  a  reported  con¬ 
sideration  of  $150,tl00. 

Fentress  and  Marsh  have  published  the 
ll’aeo  Xezes-Tribnne,  morning  daily,  for 
a  number  of  years  and  one  month  ago 
established  the  ll'aeo  Evening  Tribune. 
which  they  suspended  upon  purchase  of 
the  Times-Herald.  one  of  the  older  dail¬ 
ies  of  the  state.  The  latter  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Robinsons  and  associates 
for  25  years. 

Future  publication  of  the  Waco  dai¬ 
lies  from  a  single  plant  will  be  on  a  basis 
of  13  issues  per  week,  it  being  planned 
to  combine  the  Sunday  Times,  Herald 
and  News-Tribpne  under  the  joint  name. 
Both  plants  of  the  two  papers  will  be 
consolidated,  such  of  the  Times-Herald 
equipment  as  is  found  available  being 
moved  to  the  News-Tribune  plant. 

Separate  editorial  organizations  will  be 
maintained  for  the  two  papers.  Fentress 
said,  although  Frank  Baldwin,  managing 
editor  of  the  News-Tribune,  also  will  per¬ 
form  that  function  on  the  evening  paper. 
Richard  C.  Bush,  managing  editor  of  the 
Times-Herald,  is  being  retained  as  a 
news  executive.  S.  D.  Jone.s.  business 
manager  of  the  News-Tribune,  similarly 
will  be  business  manager  of  the  Times- 
Herald.  W.  A.  Little,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Times-FIerald  under  the 
former  editorship,  will  be  retained,  prob¬ 
ably  in  a  similar  capacity. 

Fentress  said  advertising  rates,  which 
will  be  worked  out  in  combination,  will 
remain  about  the  same  as  they  formerly 
were  for  the  two  papers.  No  change  in 
subscription  price  is  contemplated. 

Moore,  who  acquired  the  Times-IIer- 
ald  from  Robinson  and  associates,  is  a 
former  New  Orleans  newspaper  man  and 
was  publisher  of  the  Port  H’orfh  Record 
while  William  Randolph  Hearst  owned 
that  paper.  Fentress  asserted  that  Moore 
did  not  represent  the  News-Tribune  in 
the  deal. 

Waco  is  the  second  Texas  city  in 
which  both  morning  and  evening  dailies 
are  owned  and  published  by  Fentress  and 
Marsh.  They  have  the  Austin  Anterican 
and  Austin  .Statesman.  They  also  con¬ 
trol  the  Jl^'ichita  Falls  Reeord-Neu’s, 
morning  daily,  and  have  been  interested 
in  papers  at  Orange  and  Port  Arthur. 

NEW  TEXAS  DAILY 

SixTON,  Tex.,  Nov.  2. — The  Sinion 
Enterprise,  a  four  page  daily,  has  begun 
publication  here.  O.  W.  Sarrett,  editor 
of  the  Weekly  Enterprise  also  is  editor 
of  the  dailv. 


NEWSPAPER  MAN  WHO  UPSET 
FALL-SINCLAIR  TRIAL 


Donald  T.  king,  rewrite  man  on  the 
ff  ashington  Herald,  who  received  the 
lip  that  Juror  E.  K.  Kidwell  was 
talking  about  getting  a  car  "a  block 
long”  after  the  Fall-Sinclair  trial. 
His  investigation  set  government  ma¬ 
chinery  in  motion  resulting  in  the 
mistrial  order  Wednesday  by  Asso¬ 
ciate  Justice  F.  L.  Siddons. 

DAILIES  WANT  TO  USE 
RADIO  FOR  NEWS 

Federal  Trade  Commission  Will  Hold 
Hearing  on  Application  of  N.  Y. 
Times,  Hearst  Papers,  and 
Others 

'By  TdrRiat-Ii  to  Editor  \  Pvelishir) 
Washi.ngto.n,  D.  C,  Nov.  3. — The 
Federal  Radio  Commission  plans  to  have 
a  hearing  late  in  November  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  tho.se  who  want  to  transmit  news 
on  low  waves  between  points  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States. 

The  Nezi'  York  Times  has  filed  appli¬ 
cation  for  a  limited  commercial  license  to 
radio  news  between  Washington  and  New 
York,  and  between  offices  in  New  York 
and  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada,  where  it  serves  newspaper  clients. 

The  Hearst  papers  have  asked  author¬ 
ity  to  radio  news  between  San  Francisco 
and  Los  .Angeles,  with  the  understanding 
that  other  chain  newspapers  also  will  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  Commission  on  the  same 
subject. 

GROGAN  PROMOTED 

Stephen  (“Si”)  Grogan,  formerly  aut« 
editor  and  in  charge  of  automobile  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  ll'ashington  (D.  C.)  Post, 
has  been  promoted  to  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 


TWO  AGENCIES  TRY  TO 
CUT  RATES 

N.  W.  Ayer  and  Campbell-Ewald  Ci^ 

Big  Automobile  Linage  at  Reason 
for  Asking  Less-Than- 
Card  Rates 

.Attempts  by  agencies  to  obtain  "bargait 
rates”  from  newspaners  have  Inen  m. 
coeered  by  t’ne  -Advertising  Bureau  oi 
the  New  A’ork  State  Dailies,  which  in 
Nov.  2  bulletin  reprints  letters  receive! 
by  a  paper  from  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  an! 
the  Campbell-Ewald  Company. 

Both  agencies  arc  seeking  to  break 
ilown  newspaper  rate  structures  to  uab 
lower  rates  for  automobile  advertising 
because  of  the  large  volume  of  linage 
purchased.  The  newspapers  are  generalh 
refusing  to  comply.  N.  W.  Ayer  &  S» 
wanted  a  cut  because  of  a  20,000  line  ac¬ 
count,  and  the  newspaper  advertising 
manager  declined,  stating  that  the  space 
could  not  be  “profitably  delivered”  at  les< 
than  his  present  rate. 

The  letter  received  by  the  newspaper 
from  the  Campbell-Ewald  Company  reai! 
in  part : 

“In  past  years  it  has  been  the  custon 
of  the  Buick  Motor  Company  to  send 
•ulvertisemcnts  to  its  dealers  to  be  used 
in  their  local  newspapers.  The  individual 
dealer  paid  the  entire  cost  of  the  adver¬ 
tising.  .At  many  points  this  resulted  in 
.in  intermittent  campaign. 

“.At  the  request  of  the  Buick  Motor 
Company,  the  Campbell-Ewald  Companr 
spent  nearly  a  year  in  a  study  of  dealer 
newspaper  advertising.  Recominenth- 
tions  subsequently  were  made  to  this 
client  that  co-operative  newspaper  plan  be 
adopted,  which  was  approved. 

“It  became  ncces.sary  to  release  Buick 
advertising  for  the  1928  ■'ason  at  an 
earlier  date  than  in  former  years  and 
before  the  definite  co-operative  program 
could  lie  formulated.  Insertion  o^der^ 
had  to  go  forward  carr-mg  instruction; 
so  that  copy  would  appear  simultamously 
throughout  the  country. 

“The  Buick  Motor  Company  provided 
the  Campbell-Ewald  Comnanv  with  the 
rate  the  Buick  dealer  had  enjoyed.  We 
then  sent  you  our  wire  asking  the  same 
rate  for  the  General  Motors  Corporation 
for  the  following  reasotis; 

“Because  the  newspaper  in  most  cases 
will  receive  more  space  than  heretofore. 

“Because  the  newspaper  will  receive  a."! 
advertising  schedule  assuring  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Buick  advertisements  without 
interruption. 

“Because  the  new'*'''*v;r  incurs  no  sales 
exiiense  in  securing  this  additional  busi¬ 
ness. 

“Because  no  composition  is  necessary 
excepting  for  the  dealer's  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  complete  mats  or  stereos  beine 
furnished. 

“Becjti.se  all  bills  will  be  paid  on  dis¬ 
count  dates. 

“Because  the  General  Motors  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  the  largest  user  of  newspaper  space 
in  the  count'-y  and  therefore  we  believe, 
is  entitled  to  the  lowest  rate  established 
by  new.spapers.” 
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Horizo 


First  Historical  Novel  Ever  Written 
For  First  Publication  in  Newspapers 


A  vivid  picture  of  the  Southwest  of  the  ’80s,  mance  of  Tony  Harrison  and  Rita  Moore,  a 
when  the  spoken  word  was  less  eloquent  than  splendid,  virile  love  story, 
the  six-gun;  of  hell-roaring  border  towns;  of  ,  i.  i 

the  vast  cattle  ranches  of  the  Cherokee  Strip,  After  months  of  research  and  interview,  ^e 

and  the  long-drawn-out  fight  of  David  Payne  author  has  traced,  with  painstaking  regard  for 
and  his  “Boomers”  to  open  the  Indian  Terri-  accuracy,  the  colorful  careers  of  Pavmee  Bill 
tory  to  settlement.  other  famous  pioneer  figures  of  the  same 

era.  He  gives,  for  the  first  time,  an  authentic 
That  is  THE  BLAZING  HORIZON,  newest  recital  of  Pawnee  Bill’s  early  activities, 
serial  story  by  Ernest  Lynn.  It  deals  with  one 

of  the  most  romantic  phases  of  frontier  history  THE  BLAZING  HORIZON  marks  a  new 

— the  beginnings  of  Oklahoma — and  culminates  departure  in  newspaper  fiction.  It  is  the  first 

in  the  great  rush  of  1889,  when  50,000  of  the  historical  romance  ever  written  originally  for 

nation’s  land-hungry  stormed  across  the  border  newspaper  publication.  Illustrated  with  the 

in  a  mad  race  for  free  homes.  Against  this  striking  brush  work  of  Joe  King  and  rare,  old- 

background  Ernest  Lynn  has  pictured  the  ro-  time  photographs. 

In  48  InstallmentS'--for  release  November  21 

Pawnee  Bill  (Gordon  W.  Lillie)  says  of 

the  blazing  HORIZON:  Fred  S.  Ferguson,  president  of  NEA  Ser- 

“I  do  not  find  a  tingle  correction  I  could  vice,  sa}s. 

make  in  the  story.  It  contains  the  only  ac-  “A  new  type  o/  newspaper  fiction.  .  .  .  1 

curate  history  ever  written  of  my  early  life.  am  sure  THE  BLAXING  HORIZON  will  appeal 

Mr.  Lynn  has  the  atmosphere  of  those  early  ...  It  stands  out  as  a  remarkable  piece  oj 

days  perfectly.  ...  I  consider  it  the  great-  real  reporting." 

est  story  on  Oklahoma  I  hare  ever  read." 


essarr 
id  ad- 
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Joseph  B.  Thoburn,  curator  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Historical  Society,  ^ys: 

"I  wish  that  all  of  the  fiction  that  has  been 
based  upon  these  themes  were  as  faithful  in  de¬ 
picting  those  fading  and  faded  scenes  from  real 
life.  .  .  .  The  writer  is  to  be  congratulated. 
.  .  .  It  should  command  the  sustained  inter¬ 
est  of  thousands  of  readers." 


NEA  Service,  Inc., 

The  World*s  Qreatest  Newspaper  Feature  Service — Backed  by  34  Years*  Experience 
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BUILDING  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION 

What  It  Costs  the  Detroit  News  to  Deliver  Suburban  Routes  by  Motor 
Truck — Keeping  Tabs  on  the  Newlyweds — Weekly 
Uses  Billboards 


WITH  THE  GENERAL  ADVERTISERS 

William  Ryan  Resigns  from  Ford  Motor  Company — Atwater  Kent  Now 
Advertising  Reduced  Prices — Harper  Joins  Postum 
Company,  Inc. 


A  CTUAL  cost  of  suburban  delivery  on 
the  Detroit  News  is  .2643  cents  per 
cwt.,  according  to  a  test  made  over  a  12- 
month  period  by  J.  C.  Montgomery,  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  In  arriving  at  this  fig¬ 
ure  every  cost,  except  the  garage  over¬ 
head,  was  taken  into  consideration,  and 
automobile  depreciation  is  extended  over 
four  years. 

“Delivery  by  truck  has  proved  more 
satisfactory  than  any  of  the  older 
methods,”  Mr.  Montgomery  said.  “Claims 
for  papers  missed,  late,  short  and  de¬ 
stroyed  are  eliminated.  Labor  is  saved 
ill  the  mailing  department,  as  each  load 
may  be  dispatched  in  bulk,  the  driver 
Ix-iiig  supplied  with  a  list  showing  where 
papers  are  to  be  delivered,  and  the 
amount.  Large  dealers  sign  this  list  as 
a  receipt  of  delivery  and  each  day’s  list 
is  returned  to  the  office  for  filing.  When 
the  smaller  newspapers  install  suburban 
delivery  they  can  serve  both  agents  and 
single  subscribers,  while  on  larger  news- 
paiiers  motor  route  bundles  can  be  de¬ 
livered  to  carriers  at  convenient  points. 

“The  development  of  rural  motor  routes 
has  supplied  the  advertiser  with  a  medium 
which  gives  him  access  to  prospects  that 
have  patronized  mail  order  houses  before. 

“With  a  fleet  of  trucks  operating  daily 
to  suburban  districts,  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  the  advertising  possibilities 
through  the  use  of  display  signs  on  every 
car.  Some  newspapers  paint  their  cars  a 
distinctive  color  to  further  call  attention 
to  their  endeavor  to  serve  the  public. 

“Every  route  should  be  oiierated  on  a 
time  schedule,  and  an  explanation  de¬ 
manded  when  a  variation  takes  place.  .Ml 
cars  should  l)e  checked  out  and  in  by  a 
time  clock.  When  the  time  on  a  route 
varies  a  ‘Service  Recorder’  should  be 
used.  This  instrument  shows  the  actual 
time  that  a  truck  is  in  motion  or  standing 
still  and  with  a  car  operating  on  a  sched¬ 
ule  it  is  possible  to  tell  in  what  town  the 
delay  takes  place.” 

Matrimonial  statistics  furnish  a  par¬ 
ticularly  fine  prospect  list  for  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Cal.)  Times.  A  form  letter  goes  out  to 
all  married  couples  following  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  their  license  data. 

The  letter  addressed  to  both  the  bride 
and  groom  reads  in  part ; 

“Dear  Friends : 

“The  Los  .\ngeles  Times  wishes  to  ex¬ 
tend  its  sincere  congratulations  to  both  of 
you,  with  the  hope  that  every  good  for¬ 
tune  and  happiness  will  be  yours. 

“It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  many 
of  our  subscribers  started  their  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  the  time  they  were  married  and 
some  have  taken  the  paper  regularly  for 
20,  25  and  30  years.  One  of  the  pleasant 
facts  about  this  to  us  is  that  these  old 
subscribers  say  that  the  Times  has  con¬ 
tributed  substantially  to  their  welfare. 

“We  trust  it  will  not  take  away  from 
the  sincerity  of  our  letter  if  we  incor- 
lX)rate  in  it  a  cordial  invitation  to  become 
one  of  our  readers.  You  will  find  our 
household  page  of  incalculable  value.  It 
contain  recipes,  menu  and  household  hints 
that  will  more  than  repay  you  for  the 
lime  spent  in  reading  them.  They  are 
gleaned  from  the  very  best  authorities. 
The  menu  recipes  are  in  keeping  with  the 
season  and  will  save  you  much  time  and 
thought  when  marketing.” 

Following  this  touching  on  the  house¬ 
hold  phase  of  the  newlyw'eds’  life,  the 
balance  of  the  letter  sketchily  refers  to 
other  features  of  the  Times. 

A  subscription  postcard,  stamped  and 
addressed  is  enclosed.  This  is  for  a  one 
month  trial  subscription,  and  reference  is 
made  to  a  renewal  offer  the  subscriber 
will  receive  before  the  expiration  of  the 
month'^  subscription. 

The  Puxallup  (Wash.)  Herald  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  only  weekly  newspaper 
in  the  country  using  billboards  to  adver¬ 


tise  itself.  Several  boards  on  main  ' 
traveled  roads  in  Pierce  county  are  being 
used.  In  huge  letters  the  boards  read: 
“Welcome  to  Puyallup— Home  of  the 
Puyallup  Herald.  Complete  Job  Print¬ 
ing  Plant  in  Connection.” 

The  London  Ez'etung  Standard  is  add¬ 
ing  to  its  fleet  of  motor  trucks  for  de¬ 
livering  newspapers  to  street  and  shop 
newsvendors  in  London  and  the  suburbs 
and  has  had  an  ingenious  new  type  of 
body  built.  .-\t  the  rear  of  the  van,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  usual  doors  there  is  a  roller- 
shutter  panel,  operating  vertically.  Doors 
have,  in  the  past,  caused  much  trouble 
when  the  papers  were  being  distributed. 

A  large  painted  sign  extends  diagonally 
across  the  roof  of  the  van,  and  there  is  a 
Soloflex  sign — which  takes  its  light  from 
the  sky  or  from  street  lamps — on  the 
hood  over  the  driver’s  seat.  There  is  one 
seat  for  the  driver  of  the  truck  and  a 
space  beside  him  for  the  boy  to  stand 
who  hands  out  the  pajxrs. 

John  .A.  Bunn,  assistant  circulation 
manager  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Daily  Herald, 
has  succeeded  his  chief,  Percy  Shipman, 
who  has  become  circulation  manager  of 
the  Paterson  Press-Uuardian. 

A  new  and  novel  stunt  was  arranged 
by  the  Akron  (O.)  Times-Press  at  a 
football  game  at  .Alliance,  O.,  Oct.  29. 
The  Times-Press  obtained  the  use  of  g 
dirigible  balloon,  the  Pilgrim,  owned  by 
an  .Akron  rubber  company,  for  a  special 
trip  from  .Akron  to  .AlliaiKe. 

When  the  balloon  reached  the  playing 
field  where  Akron  University  and  Mount 
I'nion  football  teams  were  in  contest,  play 
was  halted  and  the  ship  descended  to  the 
field,  made  a  landing  and  delivered 
.several  bundles  of  special  Times-Presses 
wbich  contained  an  account  of  the  early 
part  of  tlic  game. 

.A  special  landing  crew  had  been  sent 
to  the  field  to  take  care  of  the  airship  on 
its  arrival.  The  plan  was  conceived  and 
executed  in  less  than  three  hours’  time. 

The_  Ohio  State  Circulation  Managers’ 
-Assexiation,  meeting  at  Columbus  Oct. 
26,  1927,  elected  the  following  officers : 
President,  W.  R.  Rauck.  Cincinnati  Post; 
vice-president,  George  Rohn,  Ohio  Farm¬ 
er,  Cleveland;  secretary-treasurer,  Glenn 
L.  Cox,  Dayton  Daily  Nezvs;  Board  of 
directors;  John  Spencer,  A^ewark  Advo¬ 
cate;  R.  F.  Corcoran,  Lima  News;  W.  B. 
Johnson,  Athens  Messenger. 

“What  was  your  worst  scare?”  the 
Chicago  Ez-cning  American  is  asking  its 
readers,  who  are  offered  cash  prizes  and 
theater  tickets  for  the  best  letters  on  the 
subject.  The  contest  is  being  run  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  showing  at  a  loop  the¬ 
ater  of  “The  Cat  and  the  Canary,”  a 
movie  thriller.  The  Evening  .American 
and  Balaban  &  Katz,  theater  magnates, 
will  pay  $190  for  the  best  letters  relating 
.scare  experiences.  The  American  is  also 
awarding  daily  cash  prizes  for  the  best 
“slips  of  the  tongue”  sent  in  by  readers. 
Prizes  consist  of  a  $10  first  award,  $5 
for  second  place,  and  ten  $1  awards. 

The  Goldsmith  News  .Agency  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  celebrated  its  50th  anniversary  on 
Nov.  1.  .Arthur  F.  Goldsmith,  founder 
of  the  agency,  is  still  its  directing  head 
at  the  age  of  71.  The  agency  was  started 
when  only  about  2.500  papers  were  han¬ 
dled  daily.  The  present  traffic  now,  in¬ 
cluding  out-of-town  newspapers,  is  30,000. 


ANOTHER  NAME  SHORTENED 

.Announcement  is  made  by  the  Orange 
County  Independent  Corporation  of  a 
change  in  name  of  the  Middletown 
(N.  Y.)  Times  Press  and  Daily  Herald, 
merged  several  months  ago,  to  the  Mid¬ 
dletown  Times  Herald,  effective  Nov.  1. 


WILLLAM  A.  RYAN,  for  19  years  in 
the  Sales  department  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  and  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  since  1918,  has  resigned,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  Oct.  27. 

Mr.  Ryan  succeeded  Norval  A.  Hawk¬ 
ins  as  Ford's  sales  manager.  He  joined 
the  Ford  organization  in  1908  from  the 
Buick  Company  in  Flint. 

It  was  unofficially  stated  that  F.  L. 
Rockelman,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Iron- 
ton  Railroad,  owned  by  Mr.  Ford,  has 
been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Ryan. 

Atwater  Kent  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  through  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born,  is  now  using  newspapers  to  adver¬ 
tise  reduced  prices  on  its  radio  sets.  .Ad¬ 
vertising  copy  states  that  the  lowered 
cost  is  an  example  of  the  “tremendous 
drama  of  .American  industry.”  Without 
so  stating  the  copy  is  a  tribute  to  the 
persistent  advertising  done  by  the  At¬ 
water  Kent  Manufacturing  Company. 
The  text  continues  in  part: 

“.Atwater  Kent  Radio,  because  of  its 
obvious  and  convincing  superiority,  won 
universal  preference.  When  .America  ap¬ 
proves,  it  buys.  An  avalanche  of  demand 
resulted.  .A  two-acre  factory  has  ex¬ 
panded  into  an  enormous  plant  covering 
15)4  acres.” 

Marion  C.  Harper,  formerly  president 
ol  the  Plymouth  .Advertising  Agency,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  advertising  de- 
I>artment  of  the  Postum  Company,  Inc., 
New  York,  Ralph  Starr  Butler,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  announced  this  week. 

For  the  first  quarter  ended  Sept.  30, 
the  Postum  Company  reported  new 
profits  of  $2,560,359.  Net  profits  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  the  current  year 
totaled  $9,310,743.  Both  the  third  quar¬ 


ter  and  the  nine  months’  figures  include 
operations  of  the  Walter  Baker  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  since  the  date  of  acquisition 
Aug.  12,  1927. 

Effective  advertising  copy  using  photo- 
graphic  illustration  is  being  placed  in 
newspapers  nationally  by  the  Quaker 
Oats  Company,  (Thicago.  The  copy  is 
promoting  “muffets,”  a  Quaker  Oats 
product,  as  “the  first  really  new  break¬ 
fast  in  years.”  The  illustration  is  of  a 
dish  of  the  food  on  a  table,  with  two 
hands  of  an  invisible  sitter  showing,  one 
holding  a  spoon  and  the  other  the  side 
of  a  plate  on  which  the  dish  of  muffets 
rest.  The  slogan,  printed  on  a  white 
mortised  band  above  the  hands  reads; 
“.All  Muffets  ask  is  one  breakfast!” 

Celanese  Corporation  of  America,  15 
h?.  26th  street.  New  A'ork,  which  has  de¬ 
luged  newspapers  with  free  publicity,  is 
now'  buying  space  in  newspapers  to  ac- 
<iuaint  the  public  with  the  Celanese  trade¬ 
mark,  used  to  designate  the  corporation’s 
brand  of  yams,  fabrics  and  garments. 

A’ernax  Oiemical  Company,  makers  of 
Wrnax,  a  mtmth  wash,  has  appointed 
Charles  A.  Weeks  &  Co.,  New  York,  to 
handle  its  advertising. 

William  H.  Rankin  Company,  New 
A'ork  advertising  agency,  is  now'  placmg 
advertising  for  the  Hospital  Specialty 
Company,  makers  of  sanitary  napkins. 

Rotogravure  .sections  in  metropolitan 
newspapers  are  being  used  by  the  Light- 
olier  Company  of  New  A’ork  for  adver¬ 
tising  being  placed  by  Mears  .Advertis¬ 
ing,  Inc. 

The  advertising  of  the  Marinello  Com¬ 
pany  is  now  being  handled  by  Winsten  & 
Sullivan,  New  A'ork  advertising  agency. 


ADVERTISING  AGENCY  AFFAIRS 

Wincten  &  Sullivan  Ejects  Gallow — Young  &  Rubicam  to  Move  Decem¬ 
ber  1 — Amelia  Hedges  with  Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company — 

Keller  Rejoins  Ethridge 


"Y^INSTON  &  SULLIVAN,  INC, 
”  New  A'ork  agency,  has  elected 
William  Gallow  secretary  and  treasurer, 
succeeding  .A.  B.  Sullivan,  now  a  vice- 
president. 

A’oung  &  Rubicam,  New  A’ork  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  will  move  about  Dec.  1 
from  the  ninth  to  the  third  floor  of  the 
Murray  Hill  Building,  285  Madison 
avenue.  In  the  new  offices  the  agency 
will  have  double  its  present  space. 

Oscar  Keller,  well  known  for  his 
decoration  and  design,  has  rejoined  the 
Ethridge  staff. 

.A.  E.  Whitehill.  formerly  general  sales 
manager  of  Cleveland  &  Whitehill,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  men’s  clothing,  New'burgh, 
N.  A’.,  has  been  appointed  an  account 
executive  of  Reimers  &  Osborn,  Inc., 
New  A’ork  agency. 

Miss  -Amelia  Hedges,  formerly  with 
Doubleday  Page  &  Co.  and  with 
Women’s  IVcar,  has  joined  the  copy  staff 
of  the  Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company,  Inc., 
New  York  advertising  agency.  She  will 
specialize  on  women’s  products  accounts. 

Ernest  A.  Burrill,  associated  with  the 
(ieorge  E.  Keith  Company.  Brockton 
(Mass.)  shoe  manufacturers,  for  the  past 
21  years,  has  resigned  to  become  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Boston  agency  of  the 
Kenyon  Companv,  who  are  to  handle  the 
four-year  $4,000,000  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  National  Shoe  Retailers’ 
.Association.  Mr.  Burrill  was  formerly 


a  reporter  on  both  of  the  Brockton  news¬ 
papers,  the  Enterprise  and  the  Times. 

-Announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
election  of  Edward  Frank  Hummert  as 
vice-president  of  the  advertising  firm  of 
Blackett  &  Sample,  Inc.,  Chicago.  Mr. 
Hummert  also  becomes  editor-in-chief  of 
the  concern.  He  enters  the  Blackett  & 
Sample  company  as  a  partner.  Mr. 
Hurnruert  is  one  of  the  best  known  ad¬ 
vertising  writers  in  America,  and  for 
seven  years  was  chief-of-copy  of  all  of¬ 
fices  of  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan. 

_Miss  Nina  Baker,  formerly  with  Cal¬ 
kins  &  Holden,  has  joined  the  copy  stall 
of  the  G.  Lynn  Sumner  Company- 

REPRESENTING  HEARST  PAPERS 

Conger  &  Moody  have  been  appointed 
the  Pacific  Coast  representatives  of  the 
following  newspapers:  Chicago  Ameri- 
Pl^lf^oit  Times,  Albany  Times- 
Lnion,  Milwaukee  Wisconsin  Nezes,  Bos¬ 
ton  American,  Washington  Times,  Balti¬ 
more  Nezi'S,  Boston  Sunday  Adz'crtiser, 
Atlanta  Georgian  &  Sunday  American, 
Rochester  Journal  &•  Sunday  American, 
Syracuse  Journal  &  Sunday  Anu'rican. 
These  are  all  Hearst  newspapers. 

RAVENNA  REPUBLICAN  SOLD 

The  Raz-enna  (Ohio)  Republican  has 
t)een  sold  to  E.  C.  Dix,  publisher  of  the 
Wooster  (Ohio)  Record.  A.  D.  Robin¬ 
son.  associated  with  the  Republican  since 
1905  and  editor  and  proprietor  since  1919, 
retires. 
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Correct  Oklahoma  City  Lineage 


First  nine  months  of  1927 


First ! 


~  THE  OKLAHOMAN 

(7  Days) 

Local  Lineage .  3,159,406 

National  Lineage .  2,206,716 

Classified  Lineage  .  1,730,431 

Total  .  7,096,553 


Second ! 


~  OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 

(6  Days) 

Local  Lineage .  2,786,208 

National  Lineage .  1,715,981 

Classified  Lineage  .  1,216,426 

Total .  5,718,615 


Third ! 


~  The  THIRD  NEWSPAPER 

(6  Days) 

Local  Lineage .  2,657,789 

National  Lineage .  657,153 

Classified  Lineage  .  619,813 

Total  . 3,934,755 

Figures  by  Delisser  Bros. 


We  are  hereby  glad  to  correct  an  error 

A  wire  from  Delisser  Brothers  reading,  "NINE  MONTHS  LOCAL  TOTAL  OKLAHOMAN 
TWO  MILLION  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND  NINETY  SIX;”  was  interpreted  as; 

2,896,000  Instead  of  2,000,896 

Causing  us  to  publish  a  total  local  lineage  for  the  Oklahoman  (7  days)  of 


4,054,510 


Instead  of 


3,159,406 


The  relative  standing  of  Oklahoma  City  newspapers  was  not  affected  by  this  error 

^Daily  Oklahoman 
Oklahoma  City  Times 


E.  KATZ  SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 
Chicago  Detroit  Kansas  City  Atlanta 


San  Francisco 
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KEY  TO  CONSUMER  BUYING  ABILITY 


Statistical  Rating  of  Virginia  Counties  and  Cities  for  Products 
of  General  Appeal,  in  Six  Major  Classes  of  Quality 
and  Cost — An  Original  Simplified  and  Tested 
Formula  from  Basic  Data 


By  NELSON  H.  SEUBERT 

Copyright  1927  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Company.  All  rights  are  reseri’ed  and 
7C’arnmg  is  gu’cn  that  reproduction  of  these  results,  in  whole  or  in  part,  without 
written  permission  of  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  will  constitute  copyright  infringe- 
tncnf. 


BUYING  POWER  ANALYZED  BY  PRODUCT 
CLASSES  FOR  VIRGINIA 


Note:  Figures  below  represent  percentages  of  U.  S.  total  carried  out  to  four 
places:  To  use,  mark  off  four  places  and  insert  decimal  point. 


Counties  in  bold 

face  capitals — Cities 

in  .capitals 

and  lower 

case 

CL  No.  1  CL 

No.  2  CL  No.  3  CL 

No.  4  CL 

No.  5  CL 

No.  6 

VIRGINIA  . 

20370 

18019 

15668 

13317 

10966 

9353 

ACCOMAC  . 

278 

230 

181 

134 

86 

41 

ALBEMARLE  . 

329 

333 

337 

342 

346 

185 

ALLEGHANY  . 

201 

210 

218 

227 

236 

86 

AMELIA  . 

84 

67 

50 

33 

16 

9 

AMHERST  . 

162 

130 

99 

67 

35 

21 

APPOMATTOX  .... 

76 

61 

47 

33 

18 

16 

ARLINGTON  . 

329 

310 

292 

274 

256 

182 

Alexandria  . 

156 

143 

131 

118 

105 

77 

AUGUSTA  . 

385 

335 

284 

235 

185 

151 

Staunton  . 

96 

99 

103 

107 

no 

87 

BATH  . 

52 

45 

39 

33 

326 

20 

BEDFORD  . 

251 

202 

153 

106 

3/ 

42 

BLAND  . 

46 

36 

26 

16 

6 

5 

BOTETOURT  . 

131 

106 

80 

54 

29 

14 

BRUNSWICK  . 

180 

152 

123 

96 

68 

34 

BUCHANAN  . 

137 

108 

79 

50 

21 

19 

BUCKINGHAM  .... 

117 

92 

67 

42 

17 

13 

CAMPBELL  . 

506 

479 

452 

426 

398 

630 

Lynchburg  . 

275 

292 

309 

326 

343 

556 

CAROLINE  . 

125 

“lOO 

75 

50 

25 

25 

CARROLL  . 

170 

133 

96 

59 

22 

30 

CHARLES  CITY  . . . 

38 

30 

22 

14 

6 

11 

CHARLOTTE  . 

148 

119 

90 

60 

31 

24 

CHESTERFIELD  .. 

178 

146 

113 

82 

50 

34 

CLARKE  . 

57 

46 

36 

25 

14 

13 

CRAIG  . 

33 

26 

19 

12 

5 

4 

CULPEPER  . 

106 

89 

71 

53 

36 

26 

CUMBERLAND  ... 

71 

56 

41 

25 

10 

8 

DICKENSON  ...... 

128 

103 

78 

53 

28 

18 

DINWIDDIE  . 

453 

401 

351 

302 

251 

203 

Petersburg  . 

305 

286 

267 

248 

229 

184 

ELIZABETH  CITY 

223 

206 

189 

172 

155 

86 

ESSEX  . 

67 

53 

39 

24 

10 

7 

FAIRFAX  . 

189 

160 

131 

101 

72 

56 

FAUQUIER  . 

176 

147 

119 

91 

62 

89 

FLOYD  . 

103 

80 

58 

36 

13 

15 

FLUVANNA  . 

69 

55 

41 

26 

12 

11 

FRANKLIN  . 

207 

164 

122 

79 

36 

23 

FREDERICK  . 

168 

148 

128 

108 

88 

84 

GILES  . 

98 

81 

64 

47 

30 

11 

GLOCESTER  . 

93 

74 

55 

36 

17 

21 

GOOCHLAND  . 

70 

56 

42 

27 

13 

19 

GRAYSON  . 

156 

124 

92 

59 

27 

21 

GREENE  . 

50 

39 

28 

17 

6 

13 

GREENSVILLE  ... 

94 

80 

66 

52 

38 

17 

HALIFAX  . 

340 

277 

213 

151 

88 

82 

HANOVER  . 

152 

128 

104 

80 

56 

27 

HENRICO  . 

1912 

2023 

2133 

2245 

2356 

2803 

Richmond  . 

1708 

1845 

1982 

2119 

2256 

2687 

HENRY  . 

173 

145 

117 

88 

60 

72 

HIGHLAND  . 

39 

30 

22 

14 

5 

4 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT.. 

113 

90 

67 

44 

21 

20 

JAMES  CITY . 

50 

43 

36 

29 

22 

20 

KING  AND  QUEEN 

72 

57 

41 

25 

10 

8 

KING  GEORGE  . . . 

45 

36 

27 

18 

9 

9 

KING  WILLIAM... 

72 

60 

48 

35 

23 

11 

LANCASTER  . 

78 

63 

47 

31 

16 

12 

LEE  . 

209 

166 

123 

80 

37 

30 

LOUDOUN  . 

165 

136 

108 

80 

51 

53 

LOUISA  . 

139 

no 

82 

54 

25 

19 

LUNENBERG  . 

133 

105 

78 

50 

22 

18 

MADISON  . 

75 

60 

44 

28 

13 

12 

MATHEWS  . 

67 

54 

42 

29 

16 

7 

MECKLENBURG  .. 

262 

215 

168 

121 

74 

56 

MIDDLESEX  . 

64 

51 

38 

25 

12 

7 

MONTGOMERY  ... 

199 

170 

142 

114 

85 

32 

NANSEMOND . 

252 

217 

181 

145 

no 

126 

Suffolk  . 

88 

88 

88 

88 

88 

104 

NELSON . 

141 

116 

91 

65 

40 

19 

NEW  KENT . 

35 

28 

21 

14 

7 

4 

NORFOLK  . 

2290 

2216 

2142 

2069 

1994 

1258 

Norfolk . 

1441 

1436 

1431 

1426 

1421 

889 

Portsmouth  . 

509 

490 

471 

451 

432 

274 

NORTH  HAMPTON 

154 

■  135 

117 

99 

80 

41 

NORTHUMBERLAND  95 

76 

57 

37 

18 

11 

NOTTOWAY  . 

122 

109 

96 

83 

70 

27 

ORANGE  . 

107 

89 

72 

54 

36 

33 

Counties  in  bold 

face  capitals — Cities  in 

capitals 

and  lower 

case 

CL  No.  1 

CL  No.  2  CL 

No.  3  CL 

No.  4  CL 

No.  5  No.  f 

PAGE  . 

123 

102 

82 

62 

41 

17 

PATRICK  . 

132 

105 

77 

49 

22 

18 

PITTSYLVANIA  .. 

681 

586 

491 

397 

302 

340 

Danville  . 

204 

207 

210 

213 

216 

250 

POWHATAN  . 

54 

43 

32 

20 

9 

17 

PRINCE  EDWARD 

122 

101 

80 

59 

38 

48 

PRINCE  GEORGE. 

146 

122 

98 

74 

50 

61 

Hopewell  . 

85 

74 

62 

50 

39 

48 

PRINCESS  ANNE.. 

119 

97 

75 

52 

30 

13 

PRINCE  WILLIAM 

119 

101 

83 

64 

46 

24 

PULASKI  . 

137 

116 

95 

74 

53 

22 

RAPPAHANNOCK 

.  64 

,  51 

37  . 

23 

10 

7 

RICHMOND  . 

59 

47 

35 

22 

10 

10 

ROANOKE  . 

743 

754 

764 

776 

787 

652' 

Roanoke  . 

534 

579 

624 

668 

713 

588 

ROCK  BRIDGE.... 

203 

170 

138 

105 

72 

44 

ROCKINGHAM  ... 

297 

250 

202 

155 

108 

78 

RUSSELL  . 

229 

183 

137 

90 

44 

47 

SCOTT  . 

202 

159 

116 

73 

30 

26 

SHENANDOAH  ... 

166 

135 

104 

73 

42 

25 

SMYTH  . 

186 

151 

115 

79 

44 

63 

SOUTHAMPTON  .. 

227 

184 

141 

98 

55 

49 

SPOTSYLVANIA  .. 

140 

124 

109 

93 

77 

57 

STAFFORD  . 

64 

50 

37 

23 

9 

7 

SURRY  . 

74 

59 

45 

30 

15 

19 

SUSSEX  . 

101 

82 

62 

42 

23 

35 

TAZEWELL  . 

243 

212 

180 

148 

117 

103 

WARREN  . 

73 

60 

47 

34 

21 

8 

WARWICK  . 

501 

448 

393 

340 

287 

148 

Newport  News  .... 

397 

362 

328 

293 

258 

130 

WASHINGTON  .... 

323 

278 

232 

187 

142 

112 

WESTMORELAND 

86 

68 

50 

32 

14 

13 

WISE  . 

441 

380 

318 

258 

197 

97 

WYTHE  . 

161 

132 

104 

75 

46 

32 

YORK  . 

65 

52 

39 

25 

12 

7 

Counties  and  cities  having  more  than  10,000  population  in  Virginia. 
Hase  Town  and  Comity  Map  Copyright  by  American  Map  Co.,  New  York. 


This  chart  shows  the  relative  variation  of  the  State  of  Virginia  above  or  below 
the  United  States  average  for  cities  of  10,000  or  more  population,  cities  of  less 
than  10.000  and  rural  population  and  the  entire  State  of  each  merchandising  class. 


HOW  would  you  like  to  cover  this  assignment?  Sam  Love,  Lnited  Press  feature 
writer,  stood  by,  watched,  listened  and  questioned  while  Flo  Ziegfeld  picked  a 
new  chorus  from  among  several  hundred  eye-filling  applicants.  Then  he  reluctantly 
went  back  to  the  office  and  wrote  a  story  which  delighted  and  amused  millions  of  read¬ 
ers  of  United  Press  member  newspapers.  Note  Sam’s  alert  attitude,  pencil  poised  and 
everything.  This  kind  of  an  assignment  ought  to  make  any  reporter  observant  and 
attentive.  Even  Mr.  Ziegfeld,  who  has  a  right  to  he  blase  after  viewing  several  million 
three-alarm  beauties  in  the  course  of  his  career,  appears  in  this  picture  to  be  concen¬ 
trating  quite  without  effort. 


UNITED  PRESS 
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The  W ood  Ultra  -  Modem  N 


HE  Wood  Press  is  not  ‘‘merely  another  press’",  as  some  have 
hastily  assumed.  On  the  contrary,  it  constitutes  a  complete 
revision  of  the  modern  newspaper  printing  press,  from  which  it 
differs  in  fundamentals  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  growing 
newspaper. 


Such  a  revision  has  never  occurred  before,  since  the  rotary  printing  and  folding 
machine  was  perfected  in  the  early  ’80’s.  The  original  mechanical  principles  of  that 
machine  have  survived,  and  their  limitations  still  are  to  be  found  in  the  modern  press, 
whatever  its  name. 


It  was  because  of  the  very  persistence  of  these  historic  limitations,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  inability  of  the  modern  press  to  expand  with  the  newspaper’s  wholly  unexpected 
post-war  growth  in  bulk  and  circulation,  that  this  revision  was  made.  It  became  necessary 
to  eliminate  the  principles  and  mechanisms  of  the  modern  press  which  had  become  obso¬ 
lete,  and  to  replace  them  by  others  of  vastly  greater  capacity,  elasticity,  precision  and 
dependence. 


So  thorough,  in  fact,  has  been  this  reconstruction  that  it  inaugurates  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  production  of  the  newspaper,  which  will  result  in  pressroom  outputs 
greater  than  any  now  obtainable  by  from  50  to  80  per  cent  per  minute  of  time,  per  cubic 
foot  of  working  space,  per  dollar  of  operating  cost. 


This,  I  am  fully  convinced,  will  entail  the  replacement  by  the  metropolitan  newspaper 
of  its  entire  existing  pressroom  equipment,  because  of  the  enormous  savings  to  be  made 
in  time,  space,  operating  cost,  and  waste,  and  the  gains  to  be  made  in  the  typographical 
excellence  of  its  product. 


HENRY  A.  WISE  WOOD 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  M 
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E  D  I 


ETHICS  OR  ECONOMICS? 

UNDERLYING  all  the  current  comment  on 
“bunk”  in  advertising,  which  formed  so  large 
a  part  of  the  week’s  annual  convention  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers,  lies  an  inchoate 
resentment  against  the  high  cost  of  advertising  a’’<i 
of  advertised  merchan<lise.  The  charges  join  heads 
and  tails  to  make  the  circle — because  oi  the  exag¬ 
gerated  competitive  statements  in  advertising,  com¬ 
petitors  must  increase  their  advertising  expenditure 
in  the  hope  of  overwhelming  the  opposition  by  fre¬ 
quency  of  assertion  and  sheer  weight  of  print  paper ; 
Ix'cause  of  the  high  cost  of  widespread  advertising 
effort,  advertisers  must  crowd  the  truth  to  and  Ik-- 
yond  the  limit  to  get  the  last  ounce  of  selling  itower 
from  their  efforts. 

I’ly  both  processes  the  consumer  loses,  and  the  old 
Ijelief  that  “advertising,  in  the  last  analysis,  pays  for 
itself  by  the  economies  effected  in  mass  production 
and  distribution"  falls  on  a  rocky  roadside. 

There  is  too  much  advertising  of  some  kinds  today. 
There  is  too  much  production  of  certain  articles  which 
perforce  must  be  heavily  advertised.  The  purchaser 
of  a  tube  of  shaving  cream  at  any  drug  store  in  this 
month  of  November,  1927,  gets  his  tube  of  cream 
iceompanicd  by  a  can  of  powder,  a  bottle  of  lotion,  a 
razor,  or  a  tube  of  tooth-paste,  all  for  less  than  the 
price  he  paid  a  year  ago  for  the  shaving  cream  alone. 
He  tries  one  cream  after  another,  finds  that  the  ad¬ 
vertised  effects,  if  present  at  all.  are  so  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent,  one  brand  against  another,  as  to  be  negligible. 
The  “souvenirs”  accompanying  the  purchase  were  un- 
smight  and  according  to  inquiries  made  in  local  stores 
by  the  writer  produced  infinitesimal  results  in  the 
way  of  repeat  orders  for  the  shaving  accessories.  The 
cost  of  this  kind  of  advertising  must  be  met.  The 
consumer  did  not  meet  it,  apparently,  for  the  price  of 
the  staple  was  retluced.  The  retailer  did  not  pay  it. 
Either  product  or  dividemls  suffered  in  the  process. 

There  is  no  way  under  existing  law  nr  custom  to 
regulate  this  high-pressure  comixttition  which  affects 
many  others  besides  the  toilet  articles  industry.  If 
adjectives  were  gasoline,  the  motor  car  industry  could 
guarantee  the  country  forever  against  a  fuel  shortage. 
If  words  were  heat  units,  the  oil-burner  manufac¬ 
turers  would  long  since  have  sent  Jack  E'rost  back 
to  Santa’s  North  Pole  igloo.  Advertising,  defined  10 
years  ago  by  the  Association  of  -National  Advertisers 
as  the  “mass  salesman,”  is  committing  many  of  the 
same  sins  for  which  its  individual  fore-runners  were 
berated  and  for  which  some  of  them  have  gone  to  jail. 

Truth  and  restraint  in  the  copy  of  commodities  in 
battering  competition  with  each  other  might  produce 
the  dividends  that  exaggeration  is  dissipating.  It  has 
been  tried  by  several  prominent  manufacturers  and 
agencies,  who  live  in  day-to-day  hope  that  some  rival 
will  not  also  discover  Honesty,  for  they  fear  that 
honest  copy,  generally  used,  will  suffer  the  same  dis¬ 
ability  now  evidently  attached  to  much  of  the  present 
brand.  The  weight  of  evidence  is  otherwise,  even  in 
the  limited  trials  that  have  been  given. 

.\n  element  of  advertising  cost  over  which  adver¬ 
tisers  appear  to  be  unduly  exercised  is  that  of  com¬ 
bination-rate  newspapers.  Their  number  is  increas¬ 
ing,  to  be  sure,  but  that,  in  the  long  run,  should  be 
beneficial  rather  than  harmful  to  those  seeking  lower 
advertising  costs.  The  combination  idea  is  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  lower  publication  costs.  It  does  not 
imply  the  idea  of  monopoly,  should  not,  and  cannot. 

A  publisher  who  abuses  the  franchise  of  giving  a  city 
all  of  its  news  and  advertising  intelligence  by  making 
the  advertisers  pay  in  large  part  the  immediate  costs 
of  his  financial  operations  issues  by  that  attitude  an 
engraved  invitation  to  a  competitive  newspaper.  He 
forces  advertisers  to  discover  new  means  of  reaching 
the  market  he  should  serve.  In  fields  where  a  com¬ 
bination  exists  side  by  side  with  a  strong  single-issue 
competitor,  the  regulation  of  price  and  competitive 
practice  is  almost  automatic.  In  any  case,  summary 
judgment  is  not  yet  to  be  passed  upon  the  enforced 
combination.  The  idea  is  young.  It  is  designed  to 
relieve  a  cost  burden  iqxtn  the  publisher,  the  public, 
and  the  advertiser  and  the  latter  can  deal  with  indi¬ 
vidual  instances  of  unfair  practice  without  issuing  a 
blanket  indictment  against  the  entire  structure,  which 
stands  forth  as  the  one  large-scale  effort  of  the  day 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  reaching  the  consumer  through 
advertising  space. 


wholesome  tongue  is  a  tree  of  life:  but 
perverseness  therein  is  a  breach  in  the  spirit. — 
Proverbs,  XV;  4. 


NEWSPAPERS  AND  JUSTICE 

l.EKT  newspaper  men  have  been  the  Nemesis 
of  the  little  group  which  plotted  a  few  years 
ago  to  l(x>t  the  nation's  petroleum  reserves. 
To  tile  names  of  Carl  C.  Magee  and  D.  E'.  Stackel- 
iH-ck.  who  first  unrolled  the  tale  of  corruption  in  1924, 
this  week's  news  added  that  of  Donald  T.  King,  re¬ 
write  man  of  the  ll'iusliington  Herald,  and  Neil  Bur- 
kinshaw.  an  assistant  E'ederal  Attorney  with  Wash¬ 
ington  newspaper  experience  which  was  put  to  ad¬ 
mirable  use  in  tracking  down  evidence  of  alleged 
tampering  with  the  Fall-Sinclair  jury. 

The  old-time  vigor  which  some  critics  .say  has  gone 
from  the  press,  tipjK-d  both  iwints  of  the  pincers 
which  closed  so  dramatically  u|Mjn  the  latest  infamy 
in  the  oil  case.  The  points  moved  independently  of 
each  other  until  the  last  minute,  when  the  sjK-ed  of 
Mr.  King’s  operations  gave  his  iiewspaiK-r  a  clean 
beat  on  a  story  of  the  highest  iniiiortance  and  brought 
to  bear  at  once  the  mass  of  evidence  that  the  Federal 
Attorneys  had  been  assembling  for  several  days. 

The  revelations  warn  the  public  again  that  the 
courts,  no  more  than  any  other  branch  of  government, 
cannot  be  permitted  to  operate  without  the  fullest 
publicity  of  all  their  activities.  In  some  jurisdictions 
which  newspaiier  men  will  easily  call  to  mind.  Mr. 
King’s  energy  and  enterprise  might  well  have  resulted 
in  punishment  and  a  general  whitewash  in  order  to 
preserve  unblemished  the  white  of  the  judicial  ermine. 

We  are  not  at  all  sure  that  the  bar  as  a  whole 
looks  approvingly  upon  conversation  between  a  re- 
!>orter  and  a  trial  juror  concerned  with  the  jury’s 
probable  action.  It  has  its  dangers,  but  their  peril 
to  our  institutions  does  not  compare  with  those  that 
can  be  hatched  behind  a  veil  of  prohibitions  unpierce- 
able  by  the  light  of  publicity.  Honest  men  standing  in 
the  shadow  of  the  law  crave  the  light  which  withers 
the  jury-fixer. 


If  the  Federal  Trade  Com-tnisston  tmvstfga- 
tion  of  adz'ertising  does  nothing  else,  it  has  com¬ 
pelled  publishers  and  ageueies  to  learn  more 
about  their  ozon  and  each  other’s  business. 


OLD  ABUSES  CONTINUE 


I  A  E 


ANENT  PUBLICITY 

OGIC,  courage  and  lucidity  are  strongly  marked 
qualities  in  a  booklet  just  published  by  the 
Chicago  Paily  Xezis  as  a  “Definite  Answer  to 
the  Free  Publicity  Question.”  It  is  that — for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News.  It  will  be  for  other  publi>hers 
when  they  get  the  grasp  on  all  elentents  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  that  is  evidenced  in  the  Daily  News  statement. 

“The  answer  of  the  Daily  News  to  the  free  public¬ 
ity  problem  is  the  policy  of  unqualified  editorial  in¬ 
dependence,”  the  definition  reads.  “W'e  mean  by  that 
that  the  editors  of  the  Daily  News  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  editing  the  news  as  it  comes  to 
them,  whether  from  the  regular  news  sources  or  from 
the  desks  of  friends  and  advertisers,  with  but  one  idea 
In  mind — to  present  to  the  readers  of  the  Daily  News 
:he  best  possible  summary  of  what  is  true,  clean,  and 
important  in  the  news  of  the  day.  There  are  no 
strings  to  their  discretion.  Considerations  of  profit 
or  personal  friendship  have  no  part.  Their  judgment 
is  final.” 

The  same  creed  can  be  stated  in  the  same  way  by 
the  majority  of  th.e  1,9(X)  daily  newspapers  of  the 
country,  but  no  one  will  contend  that  the  practice  of 
the  majority  measures  up  to  the  credo.  The  Daily 
News  advances  all  of  the  ethical  arguments  against 
the  printing  of  puffs  as  part  of  its  background  and 
brings  forward  another  which  applies  to  all  publishers 
no  matter  what  their  ethics  in  this  matter. 

The  Daily  News  carries  a  large  volume  of  adver¬ 
tising,  running  about  64  per  cent  of  its  total  available 
space.  The  remainder  in  the  month  of  May  averaged 
133  columns  a  day  to  carry  all  of  the  multitudinous 
features  that  make  a  metropolitan  daily.  These  and 
the  various  daily  departments  occupy  75  per  cent  of 
the  space,  leaving  25  per  cent,  or  33  columns  for  the 
news  of  city,  state,  nation,  and  world.  Hundreds 
of  columns  must  be  selected  and  their  essence  dis- 
tilltxl  if  the  protluct  is  to  approximate  the  program 
lakl  down  above.  Publicity  material,  in  the  Ne-ws 
office,  has  to  fight  its  way  to  the  front  of  the  hundreds 
of  columns,  and  if  it  can  do  so  on  genuine  news  merit, 
well  and  good.  In  that  case,  the  fact  that  it  origi¬ 
nated  with  or  mentions  an  advertiser  is  of  no  influ¬ 
ence.  Nor  is  it  important  that  it  mentions  a  non- 
advertiser,  provided  the  news  is  true  and  of  general 
interest.  Public  welfare  is  conserved  in  both  these 
instances.  It  is  not  conserved  when  business  office 
fiat  sends  to  the  front  a  piece  that  gives  an  advertiser 
an  unfair  advantage  over  his  competitors.  It  is  not 
conserved  when  editorial  carelessness  fills  sp;»ce  with 
the  canned  propaganda  copy  of  a  manufacturer  or  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  free  publicity  question  is  not  answered  by  def¬ 
initions.  They  clear  the  air,  to  be  sure,  but  the  solu¬ 
tion  is  contained  in  the  courage  to  face  the  funda¬ 
mental  facts  of  the  newspaper  business  and  the  greater 
courage  to  put  conclusions  into  effect,  despite  tempo¬ 
rary'  unpleasantness  and  possible  financial  loss. 


Time  out  of  memory  we  have  been  hearing  from 
large  national  advertisers  and  advertising  agents 
that  many  newspaper  men  are  careless  in  the 
conduct  of  their  business,  often  to  their  own  heavy 
loss.  Once  we  saw  in  a  safe  in  Frank  Presbrey’s  of¬ 
fice  a  little  haystack  of  checks,  drawn  to  newspaper 
publishers  across  the  land  in  compensation  for  space 
run  for  .American  Tobacco  Company,  but  held  up 
because  Mr.  Presbrey  and  his  assistants  had  failed 
during  weeks  and  months  to  induce  the  publishers  to 
furnish  bills  and  checking  copies  which  would  release 
the  remittances.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Campbell- 
Ewald  Company  the  old,  slovenly,  costly  practices 
continue  and  are  now  conspicuous  in  the  case  of  the 
Chevrolet  account  which  has  taken  space  in  no  less 
than  7,500  mediums,  probably  the  largest  spread  of 
copy  ever  known  in  advertising. 

The  advertiser  finds  it  difficult  to  get  either  bills 
or  checking  copies  on  which  bills  may  be  paid  from 
a  large  number  of  publishers.  Then,  too,  there  are 
many  instances,  it  is  said,  of  mismeasurement  of  space, 
both  under  and  over  the  scheduled  amounts.  In  every 
way  the  situation  spells  reckless  business  manage¬ 
ment.  It  is  costly  in  dollars  and  immensely  wasteful 
of  the  confidence  that  national  advertisers  have  in 
newspapers.  Mistakes  are  bound  to  happen  in  every 
office,  and  these  are  always  pardonable.  But  shiftless¬ 
ness  in  busim^ss  routine  merits  only  contempt. 


Frospectiz’e  jury-fixers  should  look  over  both 
shoulders  for  a  Hearst  reporter  before  begin¬ 
ning  operations.  First  Detroit,  nozv  IVashing- 
ton 

AND,  SPEAKING  OF  COURTS— 

EVVSPAPFIR  condemnation  has  been  general  of 
the  attempt  in  New  York  City  of  a  former 
state  official  to  substitute  general  interviews  in 
the  press  for  a  hearing  under  a  state  commission’s 
auspices  of  charges  concerning  the  integrity  of  her 
administration.  Mrs.  Florence  Knapp,  for  two  years 
Secretary  of  State,  declined  on  the  ground  that  her 
constitutional  right  to  counsel  had  ^en  denied,  to 
appear  before  the  commissioner  designated  by  the 
governor  to  hear  the  charges.  Instead,  she  and  her 
legal  adviser  for  several  days  emitted  long  statements 
in  affidavit  form,  telling  an  ex  parte  story  without  the 
hindrance  of  cross-examination.  The  climax  to  this 
audacious  exploitation  of  the  press  in  an  unsought  and 
inappropriate  role  as  a  tribunal  of  justice  came  in 
two  interviews,  with  counsel  present  to  ward  off 
questions  which  might  embarrass.  Valueless  as  testi¬ 
mony,  these  interviews  carry  to  the  ultimate  absurdity 
the  abuse  known  as  “trial  by  newspaper” — an  abuse 
for  which  the  blame  lies  largely,  if  not  wholly  as  in 
the  present  case,  with  lawyers  and  not  editors  seeking 
to  usurp  judicial  functions. 
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PERSONAL 


tion,  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  Davis  Islands  hotels,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  S.  J.  Littlegreen,  resigned.  Mr. 
Green  was  formerly  managing  editor  of 


FOUCS  WORTH  KNOWING 


,xT  -r  r-TT-rr-urrov  .  •  ,  the  Gainesi'iHe  (Fla.)  Daily  Sun,  and  M  assistant  managing 

TOHN  T.  McCUTCHEON,  cartoonist  associate  instructor  of  journalism  for  *  editor  of  iht  N ew  \  ork  Evening 
j  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Tjniversitv  of  F'lorida. 


jlcfutcheoii  are  parents  of  a  son  born 
Cutcheon  are  parents  of  a  son  born 
Oct.  30. 

George  F'.  Booth,  publisher  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram^Gazette, 


Telegram  under  Andrew  F'ord,  has  spent 
nearly  a  score  of 


the  University  of  F'lorida. 

F.  L.  Steenrod  has  been  appointed 
business  manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
Call. 

Frank  K.  Kauffman,  for  many  years 
has  offered  to  give  $1,000  as  the  contri-  office  manager  for  C.  M.  Palmer,  New 
bution  of  his  two  papers  toward  funds  York,  but  recently  located  in  Chicago 
necessary  to  bring  the  1928  national  re-  has  been  named  manager  of  the  Chicago 
gatta  to  Worcester.  About  $3,000  is  office  of  J.  B.  Shale,  newspaper  broker.  . , 
necessary.  j.  L.  McKensie,  cashier  for  the  Salt* 

Giarles  R.  Thurston,  chief  editorial  Lake  City  Telegram  for  the  past  14 
*Titer  for  the  Paurtiuket  (R.  I.)  Times,  years,  has  resigned  to  enter  business  ia’* 
is  conducting  classes  in  journalism  un-  that  city.  He  is  succeeded  by  Douglas 
der  the  Brown  University  extension  lec-  Lambert,  his  assistant,  who,  in  turn  is  < 

succeeded  by  Howard  Winters. 

Charles  M.  Day,  publisher  of  the  _ _ _ _ 

f^^MK^hi^a^oun'^ed'hi's^candWa^^  EDITORIAL  ROOMS  Chicagowherehewasontheoldf^fcord- 

forty  years,  has  announced  ms  candidacy  _  _ _  _ Herald.  In  Qiicago  he  started  writing 


M.  T.  Wathey 


years  in  news- 
pa|)er  work. 

.\fter  attend¬ 
ing  Leland  Stan¬ 
ford  University, 
his  first  ex¬ 
perience  was  on 
the  Minneapolis 
Tribune.  Later 
he  went  across 
the  river  to  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press,  and  even¬ 
tually  started  the 
move  eastward 
by  going  to 


for  governor  of  South  Dakota  as  a  Re-  H  editor  of  the  jp^rts,  and  when  he  came  to  New  York 

publican.  South  Bend  Tribune,  will  represent  ,,rst  in  1914  it  was  to  write  baseball  for 

David  W.  Stevick,  owner  and  editor  the  Tribune  at  the  Notre  Dame-Army  the  Nciv  York  Herald. 
of  the  Texarkana  Gazette  and  Te.rarkana  football  game  in  New  York,  Nov.  12.  In  New  York  he  has  been  connected 

£iw«g  Acifj  and  the  C/iOMi/»a/grt  (Ill.)  Sandberg  of  the  Chicago  Daily  with  the  old  A/oriiiiig  N  un,  the  Nezv  York 

Sms-Gazette,  has  started  m  the  Texar-  Hetvs  and  Llewellyn  Jones,  literary  edi-  Times,  and  the  Telegram.  From  1918 
kana  (laz^te  a  travelogue,  entitled  lou  q£  Chicago  Ezvning  Post,  have  to  1919  he  was  sporting  editor  of  the 
and  I  in  Hawaii.  been  appointed  to  the  board  of  govemors  Telegram. 

George  Cowan,  editor  and  publisher  of  of  the  Chicago  Film  Guild,  an  organiza-  Last  July  he  found  time  to  get  married, 
the  Harlingen  (Tex.)  Star,  has  recov-  tion  to  promote  better  films  for  (Thicago.  Mrs-  Wathey  was  formerly  Grace 
ered  from  injuries  received  in  a  recent  j  Williamson.  Associated  Press 

automobile  collision.  night  editor  at  Charlotte.  N.  C.  has  re-  - 

W.  J.  Conners,  Sr.,  Mrs.  Conners,  and  signed  to  join  the  editorial  staff  of  the  .  ...  x 

his  secretary,  John  J.  Meegan,  have  re-  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  Record.  stationed  in  .\ustin.  John  Ellis  has  been 

turned  to  Florida  for  the  winter  to  at-  „  r.  •  t.  •  j  r  ..  r-  made  city  editor. 

tend  to  Mr.  Conners’  real  estate  interests  Ben  Baines  has  resigned  from  the  San  Heacock  formcrlv  of  the  Buf- 

Prior  to  hie  Hpnartiir#*  Mr  Ton-  Hntonio  Evening  Nezi’s  staff  and  is  now  .  f'eacocK.  rormeny  oi  tne  our- 

there.  Prior  to  nis  departure  Air.  Con  insurance  'Van  Kennedv  has  Express,  and  now  editor  of  the  Buf- 

ners  was  in  Buffalo  inspecting  his  north-  insurance.  van  ixenneay  iias  Journal  has  been  elected  chair- 

nrofv.rtix.e  inrliutinir  tVip  Ruffnln  jomed  the  Evening  News  staff.  x-irw  yoiirtiai,  nas  oetn  eieciea  cnair 

em  properties,  including  _  the  tsuttalo  t  ,,  ,,  ,  ,  man  of  a  Buffalo  group  which  is  planning 

Courier  mid  E.I-/TCJJ  and  his  lake  steam-  Tyrrell  Krum,  former  reporter  on  the  neighborhood  art  centers  in  that  citv. 

ships.  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner  and  the  ,  .  t- 

Victor  F'  Ridder  president  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Journal,  has  been  ap-  James  A.  F.  Glenney  has  been  named 

\ictor  r.  D-  nointed  an  assistant  cornoration  ronnsel  managing  editor  of  the  Chester  (Pa.) 

St.  Paul  (Mwn.)  Pioneer  Press  and  Dis-  pointed  an  assistant  corporation  counsel  .  .  »  ^  P  u  j  Hickev  re- 

Mtch,  recentlv  addressed  the  Steuben  J?*'  ‘he  city  of  Chicago  by  Samuel  A.  ^  succeeding  i  rank  j.  Micke>,  re 

Society  of  St."  Paul.  Ettelson.  Krum  attained  prominence  in  signcu. 

T  c'  J  V  —  • _ _  ..  covering  the  Loeb-Leopold  furder  and  the  J.  N.  Vickers,  formerly  with  the  Port 

poidem'of  the  BcUE^re  sln,  spoke  m  Shepherd  trial.  He  is  Arthur  (Tex.)  AVa-r  has  become  assist- 

ITopening  assembly  of  Washingron  and  ^  f 

Lee  University,  at  Lexington,  \a.,  re-  J.  A.  Gibson,  35,  member  of  the  edi-  •  . 

cently.  .\t  a  luncheon  given  by  the  Lee  torial  staff  of  the  Portland  Oregonian,  A.  H.  Kirchhofer,  managing  editor  of 

Memorial  School  of  Journalism,  Essary  was  seriously  hurt  Oct.  20  when  struck  the  Buffalo  Nezvs.  spoke  before  the 

took  as  his  subject  “Making  a  Reporter.’’  by  an  automobile  while  alighting  from  a  (>reater  Buffalo  Advertising  club  at  a 

He  was  initiated  in  Phi  Delta  Ivpsilon,  street  car.  recent  meeting.  His  subject  was  “Recol- 

national  honorary,  journalistic  fraternity.  Herbert  Peter  reporter  of  the  Buffalo  Rc‘*oris  of  a  Washington  correspondent.’’ 

Julian  Miller. 'editor  of  the  Charlotte  Times,  was  struck ^n  the  arm  with  a  Kirchlwfer  formerly  represented  the 
(X.  C.)  Nczl’s,  who  underwent  an  op-  piece  of  gas  pipe  when  a  bomb,  which  ^  ^**''*2^°*'  and  was  president 

eration  Sunday  at  the  Presbyierian  hos-  was  to  open  the  program  of  student  ac-  national  rress  cliiD. 

,  pital,  is  recovering.  tivities  at  Hutchinson  High  school,  Buf-  J-  H.  Yates,  formerly  with  the  Lub- 

t  _ _  falo,  exploded,  throwing  pieces  of  the  bock  (Tex.)  Daily  Az-alanche,  is  now 

i  iM  -rue  DiiciAic-cc  P'P^'  among  the  spectators.  The  reporter  tilling  a  post  on  the  staff  of  the  .dustin 

i  IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE  returned  to  duty  after  being  treated  at  (Tex.)  American. 

«  A  M.  LOWE,  for  several  years  con-  ‘he  Buffalo  City  hospital.  W.  Earl  Hall,  managing  editor  of  the 

‘  •  nected  with  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Bvron  Utecht,  who  had  been  city  editor  Mason  City  (la.)  Globe-Gazette,  wrote 

1  Times,  on  Nov.  1,  took  charge  of  the  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele-  a  series  of  letters  for  his  paper  while  in 

S  Houston  Post-Dispatch  national  adver-  gram  for  some  months,  has  been  made  Paris  attending  the  American  Legion 

^  thing  department.  Lester  E.  Lloyd  has  staff  correspondent  of  the  same  paper  and  (Continued  on  page  32) 

^  been  appointed  assistant  national  adver- 
1  tiling  manager,  continuing  in  charge  of 
J  merchandising-service  work. 

Eugene  Scanlon,  automobile  editor  of 
the  Worcester  (Mass,)  Ei'cning  Post, 
and  for  three  years  connected  with  the 
display  advertising  staff,  has  resigned  to 
join  with  the  Hearst  enterprises  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  Ensley  Weir,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  a  department  store,  will  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Scanlon. 

Raynor  De  Burn,  news  promotion  man- 
a^  for  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Sun,  has 
^  made  managing  editor  of  the  Smith 
&  Sons  publications.  Carroll  H.  Smith, 
f^erly  managing  editor,  has  resigned  to 
^me  state  printer,  but  will  keep  his 
financial  interest. 

^ank  L.  MeShane,  formerly  of  the 
^ff  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  and 
Tpweler  and  now  advertising  manager 
of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette. 

Mrs.  MeShane  are  parents  of  a  son 
bom  recently. 

Paul  W.  Denman,  formerly  advertising 
^ger  of  the  Plant  City  (Fla.) 
loitner,  is  now  mechanical  superin- 
tmdent. 

Truman  Green,  former  newspaper  man. 

>nd  tor  several  years  assistant  advertising 
Manager  of  the  Davis  Islands  Corpora- 


Features  That  Please 

You  are  not  taking  a  chance  when  you  huy  McNaught 
Syndicate  Features.  You  are  ofFered  only  sure-fire  features, 
tried  and  true,  or  else  new  features  picked  hy  the  pickers 
of  great  successes. 

Roe  Fulkerson 

Here’s  an  instance  of  the  tried  and  true.  Fulkerson’s 
“Andrew  and  Imogene”  has  been  running  daily  in  many 
papers  for  many  years.  It’s  one  of  our  proved  successes. 
No  paper  that  has  “Andrew  and  Imogene”  wants  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  without  it. 

Fulkerson  writes  a  shorter  daily,  “The  Hotel  Stenogra¬ 
pher.”  A  stick  of  hilarious  entertainment  every  day. 

And  a  Sunday  Feature:  “Sunday  Morning  Breakfast.” 
Fulkerson  is  an  asset  to  many  papers.  He  knows  nature — 
human  nature — feminine  nature. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  V.  McNitt 
President 


•nMES  BUILDING,  N.  Y. 


Charles  V.  Mc.Adam 
Vice  President 


What  happens  when  a  long- 
forgotten  romance  arises  to 
challenge  a  marriage  that 
has  been  very  happy? 

Why  did  her  husband’s 
jealousy  flatter  Lib  Ware 
at  first,  and  then  become  a 
factor  to  be  reckoned  with? 

When  promises  come  home 
to  roost,  what  then? 

How  did  breath-taking 
complications  spring  from 
the  little  white  lie:  “I’ve 
never  loved  anyone  but 


”7 


you 


A  SUITOR  TOO 
MANY 

By  Mildred  Barbour 

supplies  the  answers. 

All  these  alluring  questions 
are  put  to  readers  in  the 
full-page,  half-page,quarter- 
page,  six  one-column  panels 
of  the 

Complete  Mat 
Promotion  Material 

furnished  to  all  subscribers, 
and  also  in  the  smaller  type 
ads. 


Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Service 


Maximilian  Elaar.  Jr. 
General  Manager 


Earl  J.  Hadley 
Aaaociat. 


150  Naasau  St.,  New  York  City 
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(Conthiucd  from  (>agc  31) 
convention  which  are  now  being  pub¬ 
lished. 

Henry  Wilson,  formerly  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Dallas  (Te.x.)  Morning  Nczvs, 
is  now  telegraph  editor  of  the  IVaco 
(Tex.)  Evening  News. 

Arthur  W.  Shumway  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  in  charge  of  the  Ft.  Lauderdale 
bureau  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald. 

Ray  Shanahan,  cartoonist,  formerly 
with  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler  and 
Boston  American  and  now  doing  work 
for  the  New  York  Times,  New  York 
Evening  Post  and  New  York  Telegram, 
and  Mrs.  Shanahan,  are  parents  of  a  son 
born  Oct.  30. 

After  a  service  of  nearly  25  years,  J. 
S.  Wilhelm  has  resigned  from  the  Can¬ 
ton  (O.)  Repository.  For  many  years 
he  was  managing  editor.  The  paper  was 
recently  purchased  by  the  Brush-Moore 
syndicate.  Wilhelm  is  now  instructing 
clas.ses  in  journalism  at  McKinley  high 
school.  Canton. 

Robert  Beebe  of  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune  sports  staff  has  re¬ 
signed  to  enter  the  t'niversity  of  North 
1  )akota. 


MARRIED 

TyTACRlCE  Van  Metre,  of  the  copy 
desk  Cleveland  Daily  News,  to  Zoe 
Scott  London,  of  Kane,  Pa.,  at  the  Old 
Stone  Church,  Qeveland,  recently. 

M  iss  Miriam  Jane  Curley,  daughter  of 
William  A.  Curley,  managing  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Evening  American,  to 
Frederick  C.  Teich  of  Qiicago,  at  the 
liomc  of  her  parents.  Oct.  28. 

John  Edward  .\llen.  editor  of  the 
Linotype  News,  of  New  York  to  Miss 
Mary  Boulware  Cherry,  daughter  of  W. 
J.  Cherry,  of  Rock  Hill,  S.  C.,  at  the 
Little  (Jliurch  Around  the  Corner,  New 
York. 

M  iss  Nellie  M.  Ribhle,  for  14  years 
with  the  South  Bend  Tribune,  the  last 
six  years  as  editorial  secretary,  to  Dr. 
Herbert  Elbel  Forster,  of  Logansport, 
Ind.,  Oct.  29. 

Theodore  Z.  Finn,  veteran  Boston  Post 
Itolice  reporter,  to  Miss  Leonora  E.  Shea, 
of  Boston,  recently  in  that  city. 

Herbert  Treat,  formerly  football 
writer  for  the  Boston  American  and 
former  Princeton  All-.\merican  football 
tackle,  to  Miss  Madeline  L.  McMorrow, 
of  South  Boston,  Oct.  15  at  South  Boston. 

Thomas  R.  Meegan,  formerly  pay¬ 
master  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening^ 
Post  and  now  on  the  business  staff  of 
the  Unicni  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Sun,  to 
Miss  Cecelia  B.  Ballentine  of  Worcester 
hi  New  ^’ork. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

'T'HEi  NEXT  ANNU.\L  meeting  of  the 
Nkbr.\sk.\  St.\te  Press  .Association 
will  be  held  at  Orand  Island.  Feb.  22-25. 

.An  old  fashioned  barbecue  has  been 
arranged  as  eir  -rtainment  for  the  annua! 
convention  o*  :he  Texas  Editorial  .As- 
scx'iATioN  at  -Mc.Allen,  Tex.,  Nov.  24-26. 

Tenth  District  of  the  International 
Ad\trtisino  .Association  will  convene 
in  El  Paso  Nov.  10-12  for  the  annual 
convention. 

CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

MEEHING  at  Lamesa,  West  Texas 
Press  .Association  elected  L.  M. 
Watson,  Sweetwater,  as  its  new  president 
and  chose  Big  Spring  for  next  year’s  con¬ 
vention.  Jess  Mitchell,  Littlefield,  was 
elected  Nnee-president  and  Bowen  Pope, 
Hamlin,  secretary-treasurer. 

Presentation  of  a  charter  from  the 
International  Advfjitising  Associa¬ 
tion  to  the  newly  organized  Omaha 
.Advertising  Club  was  the  feature  of 
the  club’s  third  regular  meeting  at  the 
Hotel  Rome  in  that  city  Oct.  25.  The 
charter  was  presented  by  Robert  A. 
Warfel.  of  New  York,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  advertising  commission  of 
the  association.  It  was  received  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  club  by  O.  h'.  Lowry,  presi¬ 
dent. 


Oregon  State  .Advertising  Clubs’ 
•Association  will  meet  in  Corvallis  on 
Nov.  16,  with  the  clubs  of  Portland, 
Salem,  Eugene  and  Albany  participating. 
-At  Corvallis  they  will  be  the  guests  of 
the  .Alpha  Delta  Sigma  .Advertising 
club  of  Oregon  .Agricultural  College. 

.A  holiday  party  and  a  New  Year’s 
resolution  box,  into  which  each  member 
shall  deposit  a  resolution  for  the  new 
year,  will  mark  the  winter  convention 
of  the  Northeast  Missouri  Press  As¬ 
sociation  at  LaPlata.  Dec.  30,  officers  of 
the  organization  decided  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  last  week  at  which  program  for  the 
gathering  was  outlined.  Cal  Keller, 
Moberly  Daily  Monitor-Inde.v,  will  dis¬ 
cuss  “Development  of  .Advertising’’ ; 
George  Butts,  editor  of  Missouri  Notes 
in  the  Kansas  City  Times,  will  tell  of 
“Rural  Missouri  and  Small  Town  Edi¬ 
tors’’;  A.  J.  Murphy,  Louisiana,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  publicity  department  of  the 
Northeast  Missouri  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce;  Airs.  W.  W.  Henderson.  LaPlata 
Home  Press ;  E.  O.  Jones,  local  attorney 
and  Omar  D.  Gray,  president  of  the 
association,  will  also  speak.  Charles  H. 
W'eisenborn,  business  manager  of  the 
Macon  Republican,  and  J.  S.  Hubbard, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Missouri 
Press  .Association,  will  lead  the  round¬ 
table  discussion  of  business  activities. 

George  11.  Lynch,  of  the  Fidelity- 
Philadelphia  Trust  Company,  was  elected 
president  of  the  .Alumni  .Association  of 
the  Charles  Norris  Price  School  of  .Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Journalism  of  the  Poor 
Richard  Club,  at  the  annual  meeting, 
Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  1. 


JOINS  OMAHA  WORLD-HERALD 


Archibald,  Formerly  of  Lincoln  Star, 
Now  Advertising  Director 

Effective  Oct.  30,  Fred  1.  Archibald  be¬ 
came  advertising  director  of  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald,  having  charge  of 
all  advertising. 

M.  .A.  Tan- 
cock  will  be  in 
charge  of  local 
display.  Miss 
Harriet  Christian 
in  charge  of 
national  display, 
and  T.  W.  Sum¬ 
mers  in  charge  of 
the  want  ads, 
imder  Mr.  Archi¬ 
bald. 

Previous  to  this 
time  Mr.  Archi¬ 
bald  has  been  ad¬ 
vertising  manager 
of  the  Lincoln  Star  for  thirteen  years, 
and  also  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
company. 


SCHUNK  NOW  URGING 
TEST  LABORATORY 


Co-Author  of  “Your  Money’s  Wortli'’ 
Would  Put  Theories  Into  Practice 
by  Having  Retail  Stores  Turn 
Scientists  and  Test  Goods 


FSed  I.  Akcribald 


NfcW  PUBLICATIONS 

Ih^L  dorado  (.Ark.)  UNION 
COUNTY  PROGRESS,  weekly, 
edited  by  Irma  Riser  was  launched 
Oct.  20. 

Durham  (Kan.)  North  Cotmty  News, 
was  launcheil  recently  with  C.  Schroeder 
as  editor. 


SCHOOLS 


f  OSEPH  H.  MADER,  formerAelegraph 
J  editor  of  the  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum, 
has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  place  of  F. 
Leslie  Erhardt  as  instructor  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism  at  the  University 
of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks.  Mr.  Er¬ 
hardt  resigned  because  of  ill  health. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

T.ACK  OEST REICH ER.  son  of  the 
J  late  Walter  N.  Oestreicher,  for  many 
years  managing  editor  of  the  Brooklyn 
'Hmes,  has  been  transferred  from  New 
A'ork  to  the  London  office  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  and  will  sail 
Saturday.  On  Friday  afternoon  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Zazelle  Mur¬ 
phy  of  Brooklyn.  On  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing  he  was  tendered  a  farewell  dinner  by 
the  editors  of  Westchester  County. 

The  Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe  and  News- 
Herald  and  the  Palm  Beach  (Fla) 
Post,  have  just  named  Paul  May.  direct¬ 
ing  the  Washington  News  Service,  as 
their  Washington  correspondent. 

M.  J.  Rasmussen,  for  the  past  two 
years  advertising  manager  of  the  Spencer 
(la.)  Nezi’s-Herald,  has  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Cherokee 
(la.)  Times. 

T.  L.  Mustain,  half  owner  of  the  Fair 
Play  (Mo.)  Advocate,  has  sold  his  in¬ 
terests  to  Edwin  C.  Hadley,  owner  of 
the  other  half  interest. 

Clifford  D.  Rodgers  has  sold  the 
Floral  Park  (N.  A\)  Sunrise  Trailer  to 
J.  B.  Shale  and  M.  R.  Shale.  The  trans¬ 
fer  was  made  on  Friday  last. 

Timothy  F.  Walsh  of  Hastings-on- 
Hudson  has  sold  the  Ne^vs  to  M.  land¬ 
ing  of  New  Jersey.  The  transfer  was 
made  Oct.  29. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

rjULUTH  (Minn.)  NEWS-TRIBUNE 
thirteenth  annual  enclosed  car  edi¬ 
tion.  Oct.  23. 

.Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Daily  Star,  a 
1927  Progress  Edition  Oct.  29. 


WHEELER  PLEADS  NOT  GUILTY 

Elmcry  Olmsted,  former  president  of 
the  Northwestern  National  Bank,  and  J. 
E.  Wheeler,  lumberman  and  former 
Portland  Telegram  publisher,  pleaded  not 
guilty  in  Federal  Court.  Oct.  31.  to  in¬ 
dictments  charging  violation  ot  the  na¬ 
tional  banking  laws  and  misapplication  of 
funds  of  the  bank.  Their  trial  was  set 
for  next  January. 


JOHN  WOODWARD  ILL 

John  B.  Wixxlward.  special  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Boston  Globe,  Baltimore  Sun, 
Clevelami  Plain  Dealer,  Chicago  Daily 
Nrzes  and  other  important  newspapers, 
has  been  quite  ill  at  his  home,  350  West 
55th  street.  New  A'ork. 


FLASHES 


That  16-year-old  Wisconsin  boy  who 
won  a  log-rolling  contest  the  other  day 
will  no  doubt  wind  up  in  Congress. — 
Florence  (Ala.)  Herald. 


-As  far  as  we  know,  Mr.  Levine  never 
had  a  quarrel  with  anybody  in  Java  or 
New  South  Wales. — Detroit  Nercs. 


One  gets  a  good  notion  of  the  relativ¬ 
ity  of  time  by  seeing  how  rapidly  promi¬ 
nent  people  can  serve  a  jail  sentence. — 
Springfield  Republican. 


NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

gOISE  (Ida.)  ST.ATESMAN  has  in¬ 
stalled  on  approval  a  new  electric- 
heated  steam  generator  on  matrix  drying 
tables.  The  generator  was  made  and  in¬ 
stalled  by  the  local  power  concern. 

Boise  (Ida.)  Capital  News  recently  in¬ 
stalled  a  new  coal-fired  steam  generator 
on  matrix  drying  tables. 

Frank  Jaskoski,  for  26  years  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent  at  the  Salem  (Ore.) 
Morning  Statesman,  has  bought  the  job 
(printing  plant  of  Ross  E.  Moores  &  Co. 
at  Salem,  and  has  added  to  the  equipment 
a  Duplex  press  and  a  Model  14  Linotype. 


It  must  bother  Hollywixxl  to  know  it 
can’t  sign  up  the  little  King  of  Rumania 
to  take  Jackie  Coogan’s  place. — Nero  York 
ficrald  Tribune. 


It  would  not  astonish  us  to  have  one 
of  the  pro-Thompson  members  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Education  chuck  out 
all  the  current  school  geographies  on  the 
ground  that  the  maps  of  all  countries  but 
the  United  States  of  America  are  not 
colored  yellow. — /•'.  P.  A.  in  .Vert’  York 
World. 


The  modern  girl  would  make  a  won¬ 
derful  cook  if  she  could  find  a  kitchen 
that  was  run  by  a  steering  wheel. — Den¬ 
ton  {Te.ras)  Record-Chronicle. 


F.  J.  Schlink,  co-author  with  Stuart 
Chase  of  “Your  Money’s  Worth”  has 
suggested  to  retail  mercliants  that  they  in. 
stall  a  “merchandise  testing  department’ 
to  test  nationally  advertised  goods.  Writ¬ 
ing  for  Women’s  Wear  Daily  recently 
Mr.  Schlink  said : 

“The  public  is  naturally  suspicious  of 
claims  about  merchandise  and  about  tests 
of  merchandise  made  by  scientists  and 
pseudo-scientists,  hence  it  is  essential  that 
testing  work  which  is  to  be  conducted 
with  respect  to  consumers’  goods  should 
be  carried  on  in  the  public  eye  and  under 
auspices  which  make  the  results  indis¬ 
putable  as  to  honesty,  fairness  and  ac¬ 
curacy. 

Mr.  Schlink  was  of  the  opinion  that  a 
store  which  would  take  hold  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  testing  plan,  and  carry  it  throu^ 
courageously,  would  reap  very  large 
profits  throughout  its  trading  area.  He 
did  admit,  however,  that  certain  risks 
would  be  concurrent  with  the  establi.sh- 
ment  of  a  laboratory. 

“In  the  first  place,”  he  pointed  out, 
“merchandise  tests  either  when  under¬ 
taken  by  a  store,  or  by  a  private  lab¬ 
oratory,  must  be  given  as  great  publicity 
as  possible.  If  these  facts  are  made  pub¬ 
lic  through  the  newspapers,  and  if  a  cer¬ 
tain  test  had  to  do  with  a  nationally  ad¬ 
vertised  article,  pressure  might  very 
obviously  be  brought  to  bear  against  the 
retailer  by  the  newspapers.  The  news¬ 
paper.  in  its  turn  in  such  a  situation, 
would  probably  be  feeling  the  effects  of 
pressure  brought  by  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser  whose  products  were  concerned  in 
this  test. 

“A  store  must  have  the  courage.”  he 
said,  “to  carry  its  findings  through  to 
the  public  in  the  form  of  facts  about 
goods,  which  will  induce  the  consumer 
to  buy  the  superior  or  the  lower-priced 
article,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  to  do 
this,  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  show 
what  is  wrong  about  other  articles  in 
competition  with  the  one  offered,  or  to 
show  that  other  articles  of  similar  or 
identical  character  are  priced  unduly  high. 

“If  a  store  takes  the  point  of  view  that 
it  can  use  its  laboratory  as  a  public  serv¬ 
ice  institution,  and  at  the  same  time,  by 
constructive  merchandising,  sell  more 
goods,  these  are  some  of  the  things  that 
might  be  done : 

“For  instance,  there  are  on  the  market, 
probably  100  vacuum  cleaners.  Tests  will 
sliovv  that  only  two  or  three  of  these  are 
of  predominating  value.  Let  the  store  in 
question  make  known  these  facts  to  the 
public  by  displaying  in  graphic  iorni 
the  findings  of  the  test  and  by  demon¬ 
strations  which  confirm  the  work  of  the 
laboratory,  and  then  feature  only  the 
cleaners  of  known  value. 

“.Also  there  is  on  the  market  a  very 
well-known  cleaning  fluid.  Its  exact 
equivalent  could  be  profitably  retailed  for 
one-quarter  or  less,  the  usual  selling  price 
of  this  product.  Let  the  store  announce 
these  facts  and  sell  the  equivalent  product 
duly  advertised  at  cost  plus  its  usual  profit 
margin. 

“There  are  well-known  fly-spray  ma¬ 
terials  whose  exact  equivalent  could  be 
sold  profitably  at  one-tenth  the  usual  re¬ 
tail  price  for  such  products.  Hundreds 
of  such  articles  exist  which  could  be  mar¬ 
keted  advantageously  at  but  a  fraction  of 
the  customary  selling  price. 

“In  my  opinion,  the  store  that  wm 
undertake  to  test  its  merchandise  to  ^ 
move  the  mystery  from  proprietary  prod¬ 
ucts,  particularly  those  advertised  with  ex¬ 
aggerated  and  false  claims,  and  not  m 
sell  any  elaborated,  or  artfully  sophisti¬ 
cated  device  or  substance  where  a 
and  well-known  material  will  serve  tM 
purpose  equally  well ;  and  which  will 
advertise  the  facts  about  such  matters  W 
the  public,  will  pack  its  flcxirs  from  the 
elevators  to  the  revolving  doors." 
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”We  are  especially  pleased  with  the  latest 
installation”  of  Cline  System  of  Press  Control 

—says  The  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 


The  Cline  Electric  Mfg.  Co.  furnishes  motors  and 
control  equipment  for  the  following: 

Newspaper  Publishers  Job  Printers 

Stereotype  Machinery  CompKJsing  Machines 

Book  Binders  Magazine  Publishers 

Electrotypers  Lithographers 

Paper  Box  and  Carton  Manufacturers 


Cline  Electric  Mfg.  Co 

MAIN  OFFICE,  CONWAY  BUILDING,  111  WASHINGTON  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WESTERN  OFFICE 
FIRST  NAT’L  BANK  BLDG. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


EASTERN  OFFICE 
MARBRIDGE  BLDG. 
47  WEST  34th  ST, 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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FORMER  N.  Y.  TRIBUNE 
EDITOR  DIES 


Hart  Lyman,  76,  Succeeded  Whitelaw 
Reid  in  1905— Served  37 
Years  on  Daily,  Retiring 
in  1913 


Hart  Lyman,  76,  New  York  newspaper¬ 
man,  died  on  Sunday,  Oct.  30  at  the 
Hotel  La  Salle,  New  York  City,  after  an 
illness  of  nearly  two  weeks. 

Mr.  Lyman  was  formerly  editor  of  the 
Nezv  York  Tribune  succeeding  Whitelaw 
Reid  in  1905  when  Mr.  Reid  became  Am¬ 
bassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James. 

Mr.  Lyman  retired  from  the  Tribune 
on  March  1,  1913,  at  the  close  of  37  years’ 
service,  to  write  special  articles  for  maga¬ 
zines.  He  had  been  in  poor  health  for 
the  last  year.  Mr.  Lyman,  who  was  the 
third  man  to  head  the  Tribune,  founded 
by  Horace  Greeley,  suffered  a  stroke  of 
paralysis  on  Oct.  18  last.  He  is  survived 
by  a  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  Nelson  Steele,  a 
son,  Huntington  Lyman,  and  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  Roland  Stebbins. 

Hart  Lyman  was  born  in  Plymouth, 
Conn.,  Dec.  8,  1851,  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Ephraim  and  Hannah  Richards  Lyman. 
He  was  graduated  in  1873  from  Yale, 
where  he  was  editor  of  The  Yale  Literary 
Magazine  and  a  member  of  Scroll  and 
Key.  For  the  next  two  years  he  studied 
at  the  University  of  Berlin  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Heidelberg,  following  a  few 
months  as  a  school  instructor  in  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.  In  1875  and  1876  he 
studied  law  in  Minneapolis,  the  home  of 
his  elder  brother,  George  R.  Lyman. 

The  entire  newspaper  career  of  Mr. 
Lyman  was  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Tribune.  He  joined  the  newspaper 
in  1876  as  a  reporter  and  served  in  that 
capacity  for  three  years  under  William 
F.  D.  Shanks,  then  city  editor.  Through 
the  instruction  of  Mr.  Shanks,  Mr.  Ly¬ 
man  laid  the  foundation  for  an  e.xtensive 
and  intensive  knowledge  of  New  York 
City  which  proved  invaluable  to  him. 

.\fter  his  service  as  a  reporter  Mr.  Ly¬ 
man  became  day  editor  of  the  Tribune. 
In  addition,  he  wrote  occasional  editorial 
articles  and  reviews  of  books. 

In  the  spring  of  1888  Mr.  Lyman  be¬ 
came  an  editorial  writer,  his  assistant.  Dr. 
Willis  Fletcher  Johnson,  succeeding  him 
as  day  editor.  It  was  in  that  year  that 
he  was  prevailed  on  by  the  editor  of  The 
North  American  Reineti'  to  depart  from 
his  settled  custom  of  writing  only  for  the 
Tribune  and  contribute  anonymous  ar¬ 
ticles  on  the  Presidential  candidates.  Mr. 
Lyman  served  as  Isaac  H.  Bromley  lec¬ 
turer  at  Yale,  giving  a  series  on  journal¬ 
ism,  as  provided  by  the  will  of  Isaac  H. 
Bromley,  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends 
and  associates  on  the  Tribune. 

Mr.  Lyman  succeetled  to  the  position 
of  editor  in  chief  of  the  Tribune  on 
March  10.  1905,  when  Whitelaw  Reid 
became  .American  .Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James.  Only  two  men  had 
preceded  him  in  that  editorship.  One  was 
Mr.  Reid  and  the  other  was  Horace 
Greeley,  the  founder. 

Mr.  Lyman  retired  March  1,  1913,  and 
was  succeeded  as  editor  in  chief  by  Ogden 
Reid,  the  son  of  his  predecessor. 

Mr.  Lyman’s  wife,  who  was  Miss 
Marion  Torrey,  of  Englewood,  N.  J.,  be¬ 
fore  their  marriage  on  November  16, 
1881,  die<l  some  years  ago. 


HESS  ON  LEXINGTON  HERALD 

Robert  J.  Hess  has  joined  the  s’aff  of 
the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald  as  adver¬ 
tising  director.  He  was  formerly  on  the 
Atlanta  Georgian  aiul  American,  and  prior 
to  that  was  for  12  years  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News- 
Leader.  His  early  training  was  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  where  he  was  born.  In  Philadel¬ 
phia  he  was  associated  at  various  times 
with  the  old  Philadelphia  Press,  North 
.American,  Telegraph  and  F.vcning  Bul¬ 
letin. 


CULVER  CITY  CALL  QUITS 

The  Culver  City  (Cal.)  Call,  pub¬ 
lished  by  J.  J.  Kendall  and  H.  P.  Bee. 
has  suspended  publication.  The  paper 
was  established  in  1913. 


®bttuary 

nLYDE  MADISON  HOWELL,  42, 
more  familiarly  known  to  members 
of  the  Canadian  Press  and  .Associated 
Press  staffs  in  New  York,  as  “Doc,” 
died  at  the  home  of  his  father  at  Burdett. 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  30.  Howell  was  employed 
as  editor  by  the  Canadian  Press  New 
York  Bureau,  graduating  from  the  Morse 
telegraph  ranks  only  three  months  ago. 

Oliver  C.  Willcomb,  61,  for  20  years 
a  compositor  on  the  Lpm  (Mass.)  Item 
and  former  president  of  the  Lynn  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  died  Oct.  19,  in  tliat 
city. 

Charles  R.  Sherlock,  vice-president 
of  the  United  Cigar  Stores  Company,  who 
died  in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  Oct.  28.  was 
one  time  managing  editor  of  the  old 
.“iyracuse  (N.  A’.)  Standard  since  become 
the  Post-Standard..  He  first  joined 
George  Whalen  in  the  Cigar  Company 
as  a  publicity  agent. 

Ubert  K.  Pettin(;ill.  81,  for  more 
than  50  years  a  Boston  advertising  man. 
died  in  Malden,  Mass.,  Oct.  25.  following 
a  protracted  illness.  Mr.  Pettingill,  a 
member  of  the  advertising  firm  of  S.  M. 
Pettingill  &  Co.,  founded  in  New  A’ork, 
was  head  of  the  firm  when  it  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Boston  and  remained  as  presi¬ 
dent  until  it  was  dissolved  15  years  ago. 

Charles  J.  Leyden,  29.  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Chicago  Herald  and 
E.ramincr  the  past  eleven  years  and  grain 
editor  since  1921,  died  Oct.  28  at  his  home 
in  Berwyn,  Ill.,  following  a  long  illness. 
During  that  time,  he  submitted  to  two 
major  operations.  .After  the  first,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  work,  apparently  recovered,  but 
after  a  week  was  forced  to  quit. 

John  E.  Keefe,  64.  founder  of  the 
Ortoffznlle  (Minn.)  Journal,  died  last 
week  at  Minneapolis. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Wren,  68.  mother  of 
Thomas  Wren  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
died  Oct.  26  in  Qiicago  after  an  illness  of 
several  weeks. 

Mrs.  Florence  Wilson  B.\teman, 
wife  of  Talbot  O.  Bateman.  Dallas  Nezes 
staff  artist,  and  herself  a  writer,  died  re¬ 
cently  at  San  .Antonio. 

William  H.  Morris,  7ll.  i>iuneer  In¬ 
dianapolis  printer  and  editor,  died  at  his 
home  Saturday  night.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Morris  Printing  Company 
which  publishes  the  .Swine  Breeder's 
Journal,  and  edited  the  magazine  for 
many  years. 

Roy  Frankenbercer.  47.  veteran  police 
reporter  and  sporting  writer,  died  Fri¬ 
day  at  Danville,  Ill.  He  had  worked 
on  the  old  Indianapolis  Sentinel,  the  Dan¬ 
ville  Press,  the  Danville  Democrat  and 
the  Danville  Cov’-"''"'cial-News. 

.Acgcstus  L.  Eiler,  63,  former  school 
teacher  and  newspaper  man,  died  Mon¬ 
day  at  Newcastle,  Ind.  He  served  in 
the  circulation  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Newcastle  Courier  and  the 
S'ciecastle  Tim'''- 

Earl  D.  Lynch,  39,  employe  of  the 
Patterson  Engraving  Company  at  Indian¬ 
apolis  and  formerly  an  engraver  on  the 
Indianapolis  Star,  died  last  week  at  an 
Indianapolis  Hospital. 

George  V.  Tuohey,  veteran  sports 
writer  and  promoter  and  baseball  player 
of  other  days,  died  at  St.  Vincent’s  hos¬ 
pital,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Nov.  1.  aged 
62,  after  a  two  weeks’  illness.  Going  to 
Boston  in  the  80’s  he  reported  for  the 
Police  Gazette,  and  also  wrote  sporting 
articles  for  the  Boston  Post,  later  be¬ 
coming  sporting  editor  of  the  Post.  He 
next  went  to  the  IVorcester  Gazette,  and 
afterward  to  the  Boston  Herald  as  box¬ 
ing  writer. 

Frank  Jcdson,  secretary  of  the  Salt 
iMke  City  Tribune,  died  Oct.  22  in  a 
Rochester.  Minn.,  hospital  following  an 
operation. 

F.  L.  Link,  73,  manager  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Printing  Company.  Kirksville,  Mo., 
with  which  he  had  been  associated  since 
he  was  13  years  old.  died  Oct.  24.  He 
had_  been  manager  of  the  business  since 
its  incorporation  in  1897  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  four  years  ago. 


Funeral  services  were  held  Nov.  1  at 
New  Kensington,  Pa.,  for  Harry  W. 
P.ATTERSON,  who  died  in  Mercy  Hospital 
Saturday.  For  14  years  Patterson  was 
with  the  United  Press  in  Pittsburgh, 
serving  in  various  positions.  He  resigned 
as  chief  operator  of  the  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  division  sijc  weeks  ago. 

John  M.  Conli.n.  78,  printer  and 
former  superintendent  of  the  composing 
room  of  the  Danville  (Ill.)  Comnwrei^ 
News,  died  of  heart  disease,  Oct.  28  after 
a  brief  illness. 


NEW  MANAGING  EDITOR 
IN  COLUMBUS 


Mowrey,  City  Editor,  Promoted  Wk 
Brandon  Resigns  After  Long  Serv. 
ice  to  Join  Father  in 
Business 


INTERTYPE  EXPANDS  TO 
SOUTH  AMERICA 


Sama-de-Atero  Returns  After  Establish¬ 
ing  Agencies  in  All  Republics — 
Reports  Newspapers  in  Latin 
Countries  Prosperous 


Expansion  of  the  Intertype  market  in 
South  America  was  reported  this  week  by 
M.  M.  .Sama-de-.Atero,  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  Intertype  Corporation, 
who  has  returned  from  a  year’s  trip  dur¬ 
ing  which  he  visited  all  the  Latin-.Ameri- 
can  republics,  traveling  a  total  of  24,802 
miles.  Mr.  Sama-de-Atero  has  appointed 
Intertype  agents  in  all  the  republics,  in 
addition  to  an  office  already  established 
in  Buenos  Aires.  The  agents  will  be 
stocked  with  extra  parts  and  generally 
equipped  to  give  service  to  South  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaj^r  publishers.  During  the 
trip  the  assistant  to  the  president  took 
orders  for  99  Intertype  machines  to  be 
shippeil  to  various  South  American  dail¬ 
ies  and  printing  plants. 

Mr.  Sama-de-Atero  reported  prosper¬ 
ous  conditions  among  the  South  .American 
newspapers,  with  many  of  them  housed 
in  modern,  well  equipped  plants.  He  also 
noted  a  vast  improvement  in  the  mechani¬ 
cal  appearance  of  the  South  .American 
newspapers  generally. 

He  met  all  the  presidents  of  the  Latin 
Republics,  in  addition  to  talking  to  the 
Dubli.shers.  He  himself  is  a  former  news- 
pajier  man,  having  Ix-en  editor  of  the 
Porto  Rico  Eagle. 

“German  manufacturers  are  entering 
the  South  American  market  in  increasing 
competition  with  North  .Americans,”  he 
said.  “.And  Scandinavian  newsprint  is 
now  being  used  more  widely  than  impor¬ 
tations  from  Canada.” 


IIershie  Mowrey 


Henry  Palmer  Brandon,  for  25  ytan 
connected  with  the  Ohio  State  Joitnu. 
l.'olumbus,  and  for  the  last  5  years  nt^ 
aging  editor,  n- 
signed  this  wet 
to  become  pul. 

1  i  c  i  t  y  direao: 
and  advertising 
manager  of  tb 
Columbus  Mutia 
Life  Insuranct 
Company, 
which  his  fathtr 
is  president.  Ht 
is  succeeded  br 
Hershie  .Mowrey 
who  has  been 
city  editor  fo 
several  years. 
Brandon  work 
oii  the  Herald  and  Journal  in  Dayton,  0, 
before  joining  the  staff  of  the  Ohio  Stale 
Journal. 

Mowrey  came  on  Ohio  State  Joumai 
in  1920  as  reporter  and  was  pro 
•  moted  to  city 

editor  in  Julv 
1925.  His 
newspaper  exper 
e;-:ce  was  on  the 
Lancaster  (Pa 
N ews- Journal  as 
a  printer’s  devi; 
at  the  age  of  13, 
later  did  proof 
reading  and  then 
graduateol  to  the 
report!  irial  stal? 
He  left  the  News 
Journal  Dec.  30, 
1916,  to  beconi! 
reporter  on  the 


11.  P.  Br.ssdon 


Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot.  Three  months 
later  he  enlisted  in  U.  S.  army  as  private. 
In  eight  months  he  had  arisen  to  rank 
of  Captain  in  the  .Adjutant  General’s  De¬ 
partment.  He  was  stationed  at  Fort 
Hayes  (then  Columbus  Barracks)  as  in¬ 
surance  and  personnel  officer.  Upon  leav¬ 
ing  the  army  in  1920  he  resumed  news¬ 
paper  work. 


ARKANSAS  DAILY  SOLD 

James  P.  .Shofner,  alumnus  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma,  and  manager  of 
the  Press  Publishing  Company  of  Rogers 
for  several  months,  has  purchased  the 
Rogers  (.Ark.)  Daily  Post.  He  has 
changed  the  name  to  the  Rogers  Daily 
Ni'ws,  moved  into  a  new  and  larger 
building,  added  considerable  new  equip¬ 
ment  and  enlarged  the  paper. 


RADIO  STATION  MOVES 

Radio  station  WBET,  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Evening  Transcript,  moved  to 
Aledford  Hillside,  Mass.,  from  Boston, 
Nov.  1. 


Reader  interest  centers  on 

LOCAL  NEWS 

News  of  special  interest  to  your  locality  breaks  in 
Washington  every  day.  Your  leased  wire  carries  only 
national  news. 

The  only  way  you  can  be  sure  of  complete  local  coverage 
in  the  National  Capital  and  immediate  service  at  all  times 
without  the  expense  of  maintaining  your  own  Washington 
Bureau  is  through  the 

General  Press  Association 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the  completeness  of  the 
service  and  its  reasonable  cost. 

National  Press  Building  Washington,  D.  C. 


SOUTHERN  TOUR  POSTPONED 

The  proposed  visit  of  the  editors  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  to 
Georgia  this  winter  has  been  postponed. 
Miss  Emily  Woodward  of  Vienna,  Gi, 
president  of  the  Georgia  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  advised  that  the  time  of  the 
visit  is  now  uncertain. 


NEW  PRESS  ORDERED 

The  Savannah  (Ga.)  Press  has  jnst 
signed  a  contract  with  the  Duplex  Press 
Company  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  for  the 
installation  of  a  48-page  Duplex  press. 
The  new'  press  is  to  have  Cline  Westing- 
house  electrical  control. 


ONLY  NEWSPAPER  COVERING  NORWALK  AND  SUBURBS 
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George  B.  David  Co 
no  E.  4End  St., 
New  York  City. 


Kindly  accept  our  congratulations  on  the 
wonderful  showing  you  have  made  for  The  Norwalk  Hour 
in  the  National  Advertising  field. 


When  you  first  took  over  our  paper  as  rep¬ 
resentative  we  were  running  about  $150.00  a  month 
national  advertising,  and  in  four  years  you  have 
brought  our  volume  of  national  business  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $3,000.00  a  month. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the  cash 
paid  circulation  of  the  Norwalk  Hour  today  is  over 
6,500  A.B.C.  Besides  being  the  newspaper  of  im- 
portsmce  in  the  city  of  Norwalk  it  thoroughly  covers 
the  suburban  towns  as  far  as  Ridgefield,  on  the  North 
extends  to  Westport  on  the  East  and  Darien  also  New 
Canaan  on  the  West.  The  Long  Island  Sound  is  on  the 
South. 


Very  truly  yours 


THE  NORWALK  HOUR 


Pres.  &  Publisher 


We  specialize  in  growing  oak  trees 


National  billing  of  $1,800  a  year  can  justifiably  be  called 
a  puny  acorn — but  billing  of  $36,000  a  year  can,  in  the 
same  light,  be  called  a  mighty  oak. 

What  we  have  done  for  the  Norwalk  Hour,  we  can  do  for 
you  if  given  the  opportunity.  May  we  discuss  national 
representation  further  with  you  in  person? 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES 


1900  WRIGLEY  BUILDING 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


110  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  November  5,  1927 


HARDEN,  FIGHTING  EDITOR  OF  ROYAL 
GERMANY,  DIES  IN  66th  YEAR 


Suppression,  Fines  and  Prison  Failed  to  Dull  Passion  of  “Die 
Zukunft,”  Called  “My  Greatest  Enemy,” 

By  Wilhelm  II 


By  SANFORD  J. 

^'h.\  the  threshold  of  resuming  his 
”  vigilant  veto  of  German  affairs,  ex¬ 
ercised  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
the  columns  of  his  weekly  Die  Zukunft 
(The  Future),  Maximilian  Harden, 
greatest  of  Europe’s  personal  journalists, 
died  of  a  chronic  bronchial  ailment  at 
Montana  Vermala,  Switzerland,  last  Sun¬ 
day  night.  He  was  66  years  old,  and  is 
survived  by  his  widow  and  a  daughter, 
25. 

The  great  editor  and  critic  started  life 
as  a  professional  actor,  and  remained  an 
unconscious  poseur  until  the  day  of  his 
death.  The  son  of  a  wealthy  textile 
merchant  of  Berlin,  Felix  W  itkowski, 
which  had  been  his  family  name,  ran 
away  from  home,  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
For  several  years  thereafter  he  trouped 
with  a  travelling  theatrical  company 
throughout  the  countries  of  Central 
Europe.  But  soon  his  restless  spirit 
made  him  hunger  for  a  more  substantial 
voice  in  the  affairs  of  mankind.  He 
turned  dramatic  critic. 

He  was  ready  to  fight  for  his  own  con¬ 
victions,  and  he  refused  to  compromise 
to  such  an  extent  that  shortly  no  editor 
in  Berlin  would  take  his  articles.  And 
his  independent  spirit  again  longed  to 
tlirow  off  the  shackles  of  a  limited  repu¬ 
tation. 

In  1893  he  established  Die  Zukunft,  his 
own  weekly  publication,  in  which  he 
wrote  what  he  thought  without  fear  of 
involving  others  in  his  opinions,  and 
with  the  assurance  that  his  opinions 
would  reach  the  mark  he  aimed  them  at. 
For  years  he  edited  this  publication,  often 
in  immediate  danger  of  suspension  for 
the  weekly,  and  prison  for  himself. 
Twice  he  was  tried  for  the  crime  of  lese 
majesie  and  twice  he  was  sent  to  a  fort¬ 
ress  for  periods  of  incarceration.  But, 
free  again,  he  continued  to  wield  his 
critical  pen  with  all  the  fervor  and  en- 
enthusiasm  of  the  fighting  journalist. 

Maximilian  Harden’s  name  is  deeply 
inscribed  in  the  history  of  Europe.  His 
intimate  friendship  with  Bismarck,  his 
ruthless  attacks  on  the  policies  of  the 
Kaiser,  his  assistance  in  the  moulding  of 
the  careers  of  such  men  as  the  late  Dr. 
\\'alter  Rathenau,  murdered  Chancellor 
of  the  German  Republic ;  .Albert  Ballin, 
president  of  the  Hamburg  .America 
Steamship  Company  and  builder  of  the 
Hohenzollern  fortunes;  Prof.  Max  Rein¬ 
hardt,  peer  of  European  stagecraft,  make 
of  the  publicist  an  immortal  figure.  His 
interests  were  not  confined  to  politics  and 
statesmanship :  they  were  of  as  broad  a 
range  as  history  has  proven  his  opinions 
sound. 

Of  engaging  personality,  this  editor 
could  hold  and  did  hold  gigantic  audi¬ 
ences  at  lectures  enthralled  for  hours 
upon  end.  His  tousled  hair,  keen  grey 
eyes,  meticulous  dress  belied  the  fire  of 
genius  that  raged  within.  Always  polite, 
always  courteous,  he  carried  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  his  opinions  even  in  the  face  of 
personal  disaster.  .\nd  despite  his  great 
fighting  spirit  he  was  not  a  ruf¬ 
fian,  not  a  pioneer  as  we  understand 
great  crusaders  to  be.  Those  who  had 
frequent  contact  with  him  have  said  that 
he  was  the  most  soft-hearted  man  among 
all  whose  voice  was  heard  in  the  shaping 
of  the  destinies  of  nations  in  the  troubled 
hurricane  of  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
turv. 

Harden  is  the  only  commoner  ever 
known  to  have  addressed  a  communica¬ 
tion  to  a  German  Kaiser  without  the 
formality  of  court  address.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Oct.,  19'8,  he  sent  to  Wilhelm 
11,  a  telegram ;  “When  could  I  speak  to 
you  in  the  interest  of  Germany?”  When 
the  Kaiser  referred  him  to  the  Prime 
Minister  as  an  answer  to  his  wire. 
Harden  wrote  to  that  statesman  :  “Tell 
your  Kaiser  who  is  hiding  and  still  wor¬ 
ries  about  nothing  but  the  unpopularity 


GREENBURGER 

of  his  eldest  son  and  the  fear  of  the 
bourgeosie  of  a  Russian  Red  revolution, 
that  he  must  make  immediate  peace  .. 
he  wants  to  preserve  the  Empire.” 

The  greatest  tribute  to  the  departed  in¬ 
ternational  figure  who  fought  his  way  to 
the  esteem  of  all  the  world,  was  paid  him 
by  his  greatest  enemy,  the  ex-Kaiser. 
W  hen  the  proclamation  of  his  abdication 
was  handed  to  him,  the  Kaiser  told  those 
of  the  new  regime  standing  about  him ; 
“Now  you  must  send  Harden  to  \  er- 
sailles.  He  was  my  greatest  enemy,  was 
it  from  the  beginning,  but  you  have  no 
better  man  to  make  peace.” 

The  late  publicist  was  a  frequent  con¬ 
tributor  to  American  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers.  For  the  past  si.x  years,  since 
January,  1921,  he  has  been  on  the  staff  of 
Consolidated  Press,  writing  a  weekly 
cable  digest  of  affairs  in  Germany. 

F.  P.  SELLERS,  BROOKLYN 
VETERAN,  DIES 


Served  Eagle  35  Years  as  Religious 
Editor — Enlisted  in  Civil  War 
as  a  Drummer 
Boy 


Col.  l-'ranklin  P.  Sellers,  for  35  years 
religious  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  /hn7y 
Eagle,  and  one  of  the  best  known  news¬ 
paper  men  in  the  city,  died  on  Tuesday 
evening  Nov.  1,  at  his  home,  625  Decatur 
street,  Brooklyn.  His  death  was  due  to 
a  heart  attack.  His  wife,  to  whom  he 
had  been  married  57  years,  died  on  Oct. 
24.  The  shock  of  her  death  prostrated 
her  aged  husband,  who  had  been  in  ill 
health  since  last  May.  He  died  just  a 
week  after  his  wife. 

Col.  Sellers  was  born  March  8,  1847, 
at  Doylestown,  Penn.  His  father  was  a 
country  publisher,  and  the  son  literally 
grew  up  in  the  newspaper  business,  hav¬ 
ing  been  born  under  the  same  roof  that 
sheltered  his  father’s  newspaper  plant. 

When  the  Civil  W’ar  broke  out  he  was 
a  boy  of  14.  His  three  elder  brothers  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Union  service,  and  one  of 
them  was  wounded  in  action.  The  father 
died  in  the  course  of  a  vain  effort  to 
bring  his  wounded  son  home.  Franklin 
enlisted  as  a  drummer  boy  in  the  40th 
X.  J.  Volunteers,  when  still  a  youth,  and 
wore  the  army  blue  until  the  war  ended. 
He  took  part  in  many  of  the  later  bat¬ 
tles  of  the  war,  and  was  once  wounded. 

Following  the  war  Col.  Sellers  wan¬ 
dered  over  much  of  the  C’nited  States — 
sometimes  on  foot  and  at  other  times 
traveling  by  train— setting  type  and  do¬ 
ing  such  other  newspaper  work  as  came 
to  his  hand. 

During  the  days  of  the  Tweed  expose 
he  was  a  compositor  on  the  Nezo  York 
Times  and  later  became  head  of  the 
proof  room  in  that  office. 

He  then  went  to  the  Brooklyn  Times, 
where  he  had  charge  of  the  proof  read¬ 
ing  department. 

In  1895  he  went  to  the  Eagle  and  was 


Newspaper  Engineering 

An  organization  specializing 
in  newspaper  buildings,  all 
\  phases  of  newspaper  en- 
\  gineering,  operation  and 
\  production  problems, 
analytical  surveys  and 
\  valuations, 

S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Newspaper  BuiUintt. 
Production,  Operation 
Surveys,  yaluations. 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


assigned  to  the  position  of  religious 
editor — a  place  specially  created  for  him 
— and  w'hich  he  had  held  ever  since.  He 
had  charge  of  the  Monday  sermon  pages 
and  of  all  strictly  religious  matter  car¬ 
ried  in  the  Eagle. 

He  was  a  member  and  officer  of  U.  S. 
Grant  Post  No.  327,  G.  A.  R. 

Two  daughters,  Mrs.  Gertrude  S. 
Field  of  Kingston,  X.  Y.,  and  Mrs.  Imo- 
gene  S.  Ring  of  Brooklyn,  survive  Col. 
Sellers,  with  two  grandchildren,  P'ranklin 
Owen  Field  and  Everett  Justin  Field. 

HARRY  RASCOVAR  DIES 
AT  HIS  DESK 

Former  Reporter,  for  Past  10  Years 
Vice-President  of  Albert  Frank  & 
Co.,  Succumbs  Wbile  Dictat¬ 
ing  Letter 


Harry  Rascovar.  56,  vice-president  and 
treasurer  since  1917  of  Albert  Frank  & 
Co.,  advertising  agency.  New  York,  died 


Harry  Rascovar 


suddenly  at  his  de.sk  Saturday,  Oct.  29, 
as  he  was  dictating  a  letter. 

Edward  Rascovar,  his  brother,  for 
many  years  in  the  music  and  drama  de¬ 
partments  of  the  A’cie  York  Times,  died 
suddenly  in  Cedarhurst,  X.  Y.,  in  July, 
1924,  and  another  brother,  James  Ras¬ 
covar,  formerly  president  of  the  New 
'Wrk  News  Bureau,  succumbed  to  a  heart 
attack  at  Long  Beach  in  September,  1916. 

Harry  Rascovar  leaves  a  wife,  tl\(i 
former  Miss  Myra  U)ucheim,  whom  he 
married  in  1900,  and  two  children,  James 
and  Bessie,  both  in  their  twenties. 

Born  in  New  York  on  Feb.  4,  1872,  the 
son  of  Simon  and  Hannah  Rascovar.  Mr. 
Rascovar,  at  the  age  of  13,  joined  the 
staff  of  .\lbert  I'rank  &  Co.,  in  which 
firm  his  brother.  James,  was  junior 
partner.  Starting  as  an  office  hoy  at  $2 
a  week,  he  worked  his  way  up  through 
the  various  departments. 

Harry  Rascovar,  through  his  work  as 
a  ship  news  reporter  when  a  young  man. 


Space  is  space  —  but 
the  BEST  Classified 
Advertising  publicity 
justifies  its  daily 
appearance  in 
your  newspaper 


TBE  BASIL  L  SMITH  SYSTEM,  lie 

International  Classified  Advertising 
Counsellors 

Packard  Building,  Philadalpliia 


gained  a  wide  acquaintance  in  steamship 
circles. 

In  1912,  when  the  Investment  Bankers' 
-Association  of  America  was  formed,  ht 
was  made  director  of  publicity,  a  post 
which  he  held  at  his  death.  Until  a  year 
ago  he  was  a  director  and  the  treasurer 
of  the  Broad  Street  Hospital.  He  was  a 
trustee  of  the  Village  of  Lawrence,  L.  L 
and  a  director  in  numerous  financial  en¬ 
terprises,  including  the  Peninsula  Bank 
of  Cedarhurst. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rascovar  nearly  lost  their 
lives  in  December,  1924,  when  fire  de¬ 
stroyed  their  $25,000  home  at  Lawrence 
L.  1. 


THOMAS  J.  KEENAN 


One  of  the  Founders  of  Pittsburgli 
Press  Dies  at  Girard,  Pa. 

Thomas  Johnson  Keenan,  68,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Pittsburgh  Preu, 
newspaper  publisher  and  prominent  in 
state  Democratic  circles,  died  Oct.  31  in 
his  home  at  Girard,  Pa. 

Keenan  began  his  newspaper  career  on 
the  old  Pittsburgh  Times,  and  in  1881 
founded  the  Pittsburgh  Press  with  three 
associates.  He  was  also  the  founder  and 
first  president  of  the  Publishers’  Press 
-Association  and  in  1891  organized  the 
International  League  of  Press  Clubs. 

In  recent  years  he  had  devoted  him- 
self  to  his  real  estate  interests  and  state 
Democratic  work. 


NAME  ROAD  FOR  EDITOR 

Club  women  of  Birmingham  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  construct  and  beautify  a  driveway 
through  Redmont  Park  in  Birmingham 
a.s  a  perpetual  memorial  to  Garrard 
Harris,  formerly  associate  editor  of  the 
Birmingham  Netes  who  died  about  one 
year  ago.  The  work  is  being  undertaken 
by  the  members  of  the  Third  district  of 
the  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  of  .Ala¬ 
bama.  The  highway  is  to  be  built  and  the 
Cahaba  Road  which  joins  it  is  to  be  beau¬ 
tified  as  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Harris  for  the 
great  work  that  he  did  in  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  forest  trees  in  .Alabama. 


RED  HEAD 


By  Edgar  Wallace 


“The  girl  experienced  all 
the  old  terror  that  this 
gloomy  house  had  inspired 
in  her  during  the  fourteen 
years  she  had  been  an  in¬ 
mate.” 

i  i  ED  HE.4D”  gives  the 
■FV  reader  Edgar  Wallace’s 
deft,  skillful  handling  of  a  thrill¬ 
ing  mystery  plot  —  in  which 
spritely  Betty  Carewe  and  her 
two  admirers,  an  English  lord 
and  an  American  salesman,  are 
pawns  in  the  murderous  plot 
of  her  sinister  uncle.  One  of 
six  Edgar  Wallace  mystery 
stories  offered  by  the 

Syndicate  Department 

THE  CHICAGO 
DAILY  NEWS 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

1440  Broadway,  New  York 

Chicago  130  North  Franklin  St.;  New  Orleans  816  Howard  Ave.;  San  Francisco 
152  Fremont  St.;  Los  Angeles  1240  South  Main  St.;  Boston  80  Federal  St.; 
London;  Berlin.  Distributors  throughout  the  world 

Text  set  in  10  Point  Intertype  Ideal  News 


Intertype  matrices  tvill  run  in  other  slug-casting  machines 


Owing  to  stereotyping  requirements, 
the  light  portion  of  the  letters  in  a  news 
face  must  not  be  too  thin.  And,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  nearly  everyone  began 
their  reading  in  school  books  that  were 
printed  from  a  well  balanced  Modem 
Roman  type  face,  the  light  strokes 
should  not  be  too  heavy. 

Here  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  in¬ 
cluded  the  word  IDEIAL  in  the  name  of 
Intertype  IDEAL  News  Face,  and  one  of 
the  reasons  why  The  New  York  Times, 
The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Dallas 
Times-Herald,  Seattle  Times  and  nearly 
two  hundred  others  have  adopted  this 
type  to  give  their  papers  a  new  dress. 

Let  your  readers  decide  whether  they 
would  hke  a  new  dress  on  your  news¬ 
paper.  Let  the  nearest  Intertype  office 
tell  you  how  it  can  be  done  without  cost. 


If  all  the  news  in  any  newspaper  were 
set  with  just  the  caps  of  the  news  face 
for  headings,  how  much  circulation  do 
you  suppose  such  a  newspaper  would 
have? 

A  newspaper  page  must  have  contrast. 
There  must  be  a  constant  play  of  light 
and  heavy  portions  to  rest  the  eye  of  the 
reader.  Otherwise  the  page  would  be  flat 
and  tiresome. 

And  a  news  face  of  type  must  have 
this  same  relief  and  contrast  in  every 
letter,  or  the  letters  will  be  so  smooth 
and  uniform  that  they  will  produce  a 
dark  mass. 

There  must  be  balance  between  hght 
and  dark  portions  of  the  letters  in  a  type 
face  for  the  same  reason  that  there  must 
be  contrast  in  the  make-up  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  page. 


Why  Are 

Bold  Headings  Used 
In  a  Newspaper? 


Editor  & '  '  P  u  b  I  i  s  h  e  r  for  N  o  v  e  ni  b  e  r  '  5  ,  '  1  9  2  7 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


“Better  Home*’’  Contest  and  Show  Help*  Washington  Herald  and  Times 
to  Record  Volume — Copp  Creates  “Little  Giant’’  Character 
— Binghamton  Press  Works  Unique  Stunt 


Washington  Times-Herald  Booth  at  Better  Homes  Show 


ill  with  a  local  Better  Homes 
show  and  conducting  a  better  homes 
contest,  the  lyashingtcni  (D.  C.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  Times  chalked  up  a  record  vol¬ 
ume  of  classified  on  Oct.  22.  On  that 
date  the  classified  section  ran  to  60  col¬ 
umns  including  tour  and  one-half  pages 
of  real  estate.  H.  D.  Copp  is  classified 
manager. 

At  the  show'  the  newspaper  had  a  young 
girl  dressed  in  a  new  "type”  of  costume. 
Typed  pages  of  the  papers’  classified  sec¬ 
tion  had  been  reprinted  on  dress  goods. 

In  advertising  copy  Mr.  Copp  is  run¬ 
ning  in  a  local  club  paper  promoting 
classified,  he  has  created  a  new  character 
he  calls  “The  Little  Giant.”  It  is  the 
figure  of  a  snappy  “go-getter”  who  in¬ 
troduces  himself  as  “The  Little  Giant,  be¬ 
cause  I  can  always  help  folks  when  they 
want  to  buy,  sell,  rent  or  employ. 


A  unique  contest  to  create  reader  in¬ 
terest  in  the  announcement  of  regular 
daily  classified  advertisers  has  just  been 
concluded  by  the  Binghampton  (N.  Y.) 
Press,  with  more  than  usual  response.  A 


•full  page  was  devoted  to  the  stunt,  which 
consiste<l  of  publishing  advertisements  of 
well-known  classified  advertisers  with 
onlv  telephone  numbers  and  a  few  words 
of  descriptive  matter  to  indicate  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  name  and  line  of  business.  Per¬ 
sons  filling  in  the  correct  names  and  ad- 
<lresses  were  given  prizes,  $5  for  first ;  $3 
for  .second  and  $2  for  third.  Correctness 
and  neatness  of  replies  was  considered 
tantamount. 

R.  F.  Chenoweth.  formerly  for  five 
years  in  the  classified  department  of  the 
•Wie  York  Ameriean.  has  joine<l  the  staff 
of  the  lYasItington  Times  and  Herald  in 
charge  of  classifietl  district  salesmen. 


Andrew  J.  Pease,  display  advertising 
manager  of  the  dais  Palls  (N.  V.)  Post 
Star,  has  joined  the  classified  department 
of  the  llocliesfer  Journal- Amertean. 


Joseph  M.  Lizer,  formerly  in  the  direct 
mail  advertising  business,  has  joined  the 
classilied  advertising  department  of  the 
l.ps  Angeles  (Cal.)  Times. 


WHATS  WHAT  IN  THE  FEATURE  HELD 


Robert  J.  Casey  Writing  Humorous  Travelogue*  for  C.  P.  A. — Carl 
Butman  Named  Secretary  of  Federal  Radio  Commission — 
Syndicating  “Impatient  Griselda’’ 


SERI  ES  of  humorous  travelogues  are 
being  written  by  Robert  J.  Casey  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  .Vezi’s,  for  distribution 
nationally  by  the  Consolidated  Press  As¬ 
sociation.  He  is  now  in  Indo-China,  and 
will  spend  some  time  in  the  Mandalay 
country.  He  writes  the  “Vest  Pocket 
.\nthoiogy”  on  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
and  is  author  of  a  humorous  book  called 
“Cannoneers  Have  Hairy  Ears.” 

John  Gunther,  another  Cliieago  Daily 
Nen’s  writer  whose  work  is  handled  by 
the  C.  P.  A.,  has  been  sent  to  Rumania 
to  watch  developments  in  the  royal  hou.se 
of  the  young  King  Mihai  and  Queen 
Marie,  his  gratidmother.  Gunther’s  latest 
book  is  called  “Eden  for  One.” 

Returning  from  a  whaling  trip  which 
he  has  written  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  C.  A.  P.,  Ne.gley  Parson  has 
been  assigned  to  write  a  scries  on  the 
London  slums. 


Gene  Tunney,  champion  heavy weiglit, 
whose  signed  articles  are  distributed  by 
King  Features  Syndicate,  has  gone  back 
to  the  Adirondacks  after  a  visit  in  New 
York  at  the  home  of  “Tad,”  the  car¬ 
toonist,  in  Great  Neck,  L.  1. 


Carl  Butman,  who  runs  his  own  radio 
news  service  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  has 
been  named  secretary  of  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission,  succeeding  Sam  Pick¬ 
ard,  recently  made  a  commissioner. 

“Impatient  Griselda.”  novel  by  Miss 
Dorothy  Scarborough,  is  being  syndicated 
by  King  Features  Syndicate. 

Two  dozen  football  stars  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  a  symposium  offered  by  the 
Ledger  Syndicate.  Philadelphia,  under 
the  title  “The  Plav  That  Thrilled  Me 
Most.” 

Leslie  Fulenwider,  president  of  the 
Famous  I'eatures  Syndicate,  New  York, 
left  Friday  of  this  week  on  a  business 
trip  through  the  South.  Incidentally  he 
will  accompany  to  Birmingham,  Ala., 
Miss  Helen  Keller,  famous  deaf  and 
blind  author,  who  is  a  special  writer  for 
the  syndicate. 


Sonia  Cook,  former  promotion  man¬ 
ager  for  the  McCoy  Health  Service  of 
Los  Angeles,  has  joined  Doraldina,  Inc., 
of  11  W.  42nd  street.  New  York,  as 
promotion  manager. 


NEWS 

Exclusive 


Amencan  Appraisal  Co. 
Armstrong's  LinoVtim 
Boeman's  Gum 
Borden's  Milk 
Burgess  B.itterics 
B  V  n.  Underwear 
Cji\\{  Fruit  Growers  Exchange 
Clicquot  Club  Ginger  Ale 
Columbia  Phonograph  Records 
IVl  Monte  Fruits 
El  V'ampiro 

Flamingo  Chocolate  Icing 
Florence  Oil  Stoves 
Castenbury  Underwear 
Ingersoll  W'atches 
Interwoven  Socks 


jelke  Cfood  Luck  Marganrn' 
Kayscr’-*  Silk  Glove< 

Kcd< 

Kellogg's  Corn  Flake' 
Kellogg's  Pep 
Kraft  Cheese  ProdiK*i> 
Larvex 

Lifebuoy  Soap 
Lux 

Maxwell  House  Coffee 
Morton's  Salt 
Mulkey's  Salt 
Nebro's  Herpicidc 
Nicholson  Files 
Old  Dutch  Cleanser 
Orange  Squeeze 


years 
or  more 


Philco  Batteries 
Phoenix  Brand  Foods 
Pillsbury's  Flour 
Pittsburgh  Plate  ('»lass  Co. 
Post  Toasties 
Ralston  Cereals 
R  C.  A.  Radio 
Rinso 

Sacco  Fertilizer 

Salada  Tea 

Sunsweet  PruiH’s 

Tanglefoot 

Tintex 

1  Iskide  Soles 

Van  Heusen  Collars 

V'lrginia  Sweet  PaiKake  Flour 


Successful  national  advertisers 
— keen,  experienced  buyers  of 
space,  familiar  with  the  true  news¬ 
paper  conditions  in  every  market 
throughout  the  nation — concen¬ 
trate  their  Indianapolis  newspaper 
advertising  in  The  NEWS. . .  Note 
the  many  products  listed  above, 
all  of  which  have  been  advertised 
in  The  NEWS  exclusively  for 
three  years  or  more. 

To  anyone  familiar  with  the 
facts,  the  reasons  are  obvious.  .  .  . 
The  NEWS  has  the  largest  daily 
circulation  in  Indiana.  The  NEWS 
has  over  81%  coverage  of  all  Indi¬ 
anapolis  families.  The  NEWS  city 
circulation  is  93^®  home -delivered 
to  regular  subscribers.  The  NEWS 
is  the  outstanding  leader,  year  after 
year,  in  volume  of  national,  local 
and  classified  advertising.  The 
NEWS  conveys  to  all  its  adver¬ 
tiser  a  prestige — a  powerful  good 
will — that  can  be  obtained  from  no 
other  source. 


“NEWS  exclusive”  means  more 
than  good  results.  It  means  maxi¬ 
mum  results  with  minimum 
advertising  cost. 


‘The  Indianapolis  News 

^hc  Indianapolis  Radius 

DON.  BRIDGE,  Advertising  Manager 


New  York: 


DAN  A.  CARROLL 
no  Ejk  4irHi  St. 


_  J.  B.  Lirra 

The  Tower  BM(. 
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Ord«r. 


uvun  CfUiiionn* 

"DftptiM't  to  Ijise"  kntf  yoa  «iu1 
'  ***  hear  4O  ttaut  Dapnne’»  io*t  affair ; 
surr.  I  aod  DuatocM  exp«rwnc«a.  tf  von  •«»:  i 
Net<y  Panocs  mKinattnc  , 
cMi*  j-nfy  ’‘DaptuM  •  in  Love  '  »hKti  vtane  1 
it?  The  Nena-Timea  Tb.v»d«T.  j 
And  ih«e»  M  dooM  but  wtot  you  1 
ai!!  rend  'Daphne's  ta  Love*'  ter  aiiY  I 
t.&.w  fcii  fjr  «r:n«n  bf  Netifv  Parunn  t»  ya  1 
00^  iotmitinr  that  enr'  vvnnct  rtv** 
na.  •r.ct;"*  tt  N--atry  pa*  • 


PrtlWm* 


‘''Cklaar  aftentotm.  on  the  ev«  o. 
i'  board  hrartrt  In  rh»  rtty 
r'trti  the  ntv*  bndart  out  be 
noa  be  carved  op. 

The  aoa-onanued  laapayerv.  m 
(tMlncutAhed  from  thr  otratip; 


Souttv 

forttve 


'r  ii  an  accountaiir  vith  do* 
’4Brc8.  Nance  is  ala*  a  do*r> 
jMtneas  man.  «hUe  Pahet  h 
>Qr  ovtaioe  da*  dovritcan  dt 


on  *  1 

tighter  IS 


®VctrcuVe41 

tettitort-  , 

■nbVn®"?” 

I V 


5^pSOtV 

tative^ 


SSJN^'Bjy 


Iij  P'iTldAV  airerttOOTi 


^Daphne^s  in.  Love*  Starts  Thursday  in  The  News-Times;  Be  Sure  to  Read  This  Great  Story 

I  Always  First  ]  SOUTH  BEND  NEWS-TIMES  I  Evening'‘Sunday^^ 


SOUTH  BEND  CHALLENGES  STATE  TAX  BOARD’S  POWER 


Mystery  Surrounds  Doll  Dropped  by  Airplane  on  Farm  House  Near 


eSPJPER  PGTS 
Id  SOLVE  EASIY 
lOBNINCJNIGMfi 

br  ><T*>-Tini<  -  Trir*  to 
Rml  r.irl  for  hom 
Doll  Vii-i  IiiK'IkIi'cI. 


La^  Professor  JHE  NEWS-TIMES  Notre  Dame-NavT  Grid  Trophy  IMAYOR  0EIWN0Sl-'~"*f“'’''  IN  COURT  ACTION 

Bar  A.°J^£,tn,HAS  NEW  STORYl' - ^ - ^iSOSPENSION  OF  Of  Feast  Today 

FOR  ITS  READERS'  TWO  PATROLMEN 

«  ».  »n  ti..nro3or  kr  .  -  kNt  ‘  -  *To£  “ 

rrj.'nr^r  U»n  H«w  Kurrlctluil  of  "llapfanr'k  in  I.O»e’'  to  Itr  Lo*»  of  CoU  Course' -AanU- on  Alnanra 

Iu  Thursday  After-  Jn  K  ^  I  Money  l.rads  to  Exrru-  !«,"S 


run  iio  ntnutHd 

Id  »•  an  .inu<)uate(i  tuanroner  by  .  - 

Prorw^T  Edaoij  K»ad  Hundertand  of  **napfa|ie*»  in  TsOVe’*  tO 

i'-'-e"  iu  Tliur»day  After- 


uoon  Editions. 


Bitter  Legal  Battle  Loom- 
On  Lonhtitutionality 

{  Of  LommihAion. 

The  istpayen  et  South  Bend.  *• 
((Lum's  ox  thoae  «h«  have  tear: 

,  ‘>ter’sr3\<*  tmder  Uk  aafpievtus  t. 

I  r»(  the  sc.  Joaeph  County  Tainayt 
I  atanctatjon,  Monday  stu-mertn  ctu 
,Uncad  the  ronvtihitlonatKr  0?  ’’ 

•  pu*m  oi  the  ladlana  fU*e  lai  bor 
'  with  the  Aluur  oC  a  .vuit  nt  .hmee  O 
IMahl  a  eeutt  aiAuop  a  dec.arat' 
YddCBient.  and  an  order  irslLtYv 
any  artten  the  taj  fcmmlMctt  i'« 

-  ak*  on  Sonlh  Bend'i  budfet 
TTiS  befinain^*  <  r  ahal  bmim 
nj  bitter  and  involvfd  lecal  b* 

V  court  acUoff  lha'  viU  cerutoi}  . 
he  musty  p*«ev  o.  the  atafCroR' 


Sdrofion  4rm^  1 
'  /liKCion  0/  / 

'  ^>hst  M  I  edetar 

'^Tha'I  Bake  »  a  dn. 

ehasiMt-  *be'll  r  e 


Vocational  Offices  Moved  to 

The  Farabaugh-Greif  Building 


•  -n  re  tnonne  me  vorauonai.] 
jua  ai(e«idar.ce  and  auoervts- 
oLTW*«  trom  the  second  floor  ot 
Brhool  Achafnmratioa 
the  rarsb*<«h  Oreif  hutldtnc  neat 


the  slorace  of  riei,iaaary  auppim  and 


r  tht  coottmtatton  of  the  Bnt  vtory  - 


i  IV'omaJt  sNeelfi  HmisleHttl  .-lii.fcecmfiort  ,  ^  i  in,  nauxi^nf  «iu  be’t 

j  Oamasri  for  lujurir*  HoUt  Business  Session  ]  ^ ^  son.  it  mt  I 

lone  Duff  fikd  eon  tv  $ia.sao  dan- ;  Member*  of  the  8C  ioceph  eouaty  sinKtuia:  which  was  (ormerljr  the  oW  1 
I  a(ta  afBtnM  Chariaa  BtbKa.  bi  avoetatkm.  held  a  sheet  *  Jegter van  achool.  atve  tta  aonMruc- 

i  penor  renrt  No  a.  Monday  afteinnon  1  h>nino<a  Me«tan  al  9  Jb  o’rloMl  Mon*  1 1^  >«ari  *»>  Ofhre*  et  depart.  1 
for  pmonai  mhsice  aite«a«  to  ha'-e  day  irotniad  at  (he  V.  M  C.  A  and  t-tants  leca'ed  en  tha  aacood  floor  1 
been  MiSered  m  a  relbMan  between  a  ih^n  went  in  a  bedt  to  rsrMi  jlwve  tang  bceei  found  iitade^ie.  ' 
'  cT  m  ahtrh  she  *•»  ndim.  and  00*  1  mtiic*  cenwerv  ;n  the  my  Tbev  v'.au.  [  prrtwuisiTv  ih*  departTretit  of  renaus '  1 
drfveh  by  htnu;  fP-e  mite*  »«»'  eC.m  iha  OdMiena  'Ouproaary  ihetand  atYendanre  when  Uvt 
ltbeet(>  on  the  Dt'-ismi  rend.  tcircAe  ol  Ma.'y  Day  Nsricry.  •asva.;«ho>4  ri.aaieratton  P  taaen  Wont  • 

I  ..  ,  I  itos  Antv  and  ended  thetr  tnp  at  iof  lotertvcetaa  a  teg  Aianip  et  chi|. , ' 

I  roaONU  MTl'ANS  the  Oiptwai  beaw  atiwn  they  bad|diwi  who  an  aeektng  peataone  haai 

I  Cneerwe  Carl  Wnav  rahimad  fiwm  I  looch.  [rtwpad  the  gaartwi  ot  tha  vooaUoo  } ' 


;  building  two  itervea  to  beight  Under 


Fntiowred  with  mtarcyt  (a  eyerj  conn* 
I  ty  at  the  sui* 

[  ffcdrrrra  ffMiwf 

t  *  Hrijif'fd  Tra  rtf  V.  T.  A, 

I :  Approaunat^  M  high  seSmei  CMr) 
.  •  Rforrvea  wece  gVMeta  af  tht  Winona 
Reserve  clak  at  a  musical  Ma 
.  m  the  r  w  c.  A  Monday  actemaen 
X ;  It  was  the  firsc  anclai  ratheriog  et  the 
;  I  Ktiia  rearrte  rtufs  of  the  Mgh  aahoei 
1  iht*  year. 

I  X>iinng  Oir  reurae  of  (be  gartv 
.  tinaao  iMe  sclectiew  were  eandaratl 
u  :  by  the  Uhaea  B»»r  Ravmvid.  Mdd. 
I  <  red  SmaU.  HaonaMn  lliiir->i  and 
a  ,  ManrvKia  L  ifhl. 

11 1  Miaa  ffsiea  McCvwr.  advtaor  af  tha 


pAKi  rwo 
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TRAFFIC  DEPARTMENT 
REPORTS  TO  A.  N.  P.  A. 


SHOPPING  FOR  SHOP  TALK  AT  VIRGINIA  BEACH 


Resume  of  Accomplishments  Given  by 
W.  J.  Mathey  at  Virginia  Beach 
Convention — At  Least  $65,- 
000  Saved  for  Members 


At  least  $65,000  was  saved  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  by  adjustment  of 
freight  rates  brought  about  by  activities 
of  the  traffic  department  directed  by  \V. 
J-  Mathey. 

A  saving  of  approximately  $20.0(K)  a 
year  was  accomplishe<l  for  New  Eng¬ 
land  members  when  a  reduction  of  10 
jK-r  cent  was  obtained  on  newsprint  to 
New  ICngland  points,  Mr.  Mathey  re- 
ixirtixl  this  week  at  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
fall  meeting.  He  praised  the  assistance 
given  him  in  this  case  by  H.  H.  Con- 
land,  Hartford  Courant,  and  \V.  J.  Pape, 
H’aterbury  Aiiu'rican. 

A  rc<luction  of  $1  a  ton  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  on  rates  from  Powell  River,  B.  C. 
to  points  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  etc.,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  saving  in  freight  charges  of 
about  $40,000  a  year,  Mr.  Mathey  said. 
He  hopes  to  -^et  corresponding  reductions 
from  mills  in  Washington,  Oregon  and 
Minnesota. 

Efforts  to  bring  about  voluntary  re¬ 
ductions  in  rates  on  newsprint  to  New 
York  City,  involving  525,000  tons  a  year, 
have  proved  unsuccessful  and  formal 
complaints  have  been  filed  against  the 
carriers  seeking  a  reduction  in  charges  of 
at  least  $1  a  ton. 

The  department  has  also  checked  24,- 
000  freight  bills  for  A.  N.  P.  A.  mem¬ 
bers  and  have  filed  262  claims  against  the 
carriers. 


a  mere  dream  that  some  agencies 
“magazine  agencies”  while  others  wg, 
“newspaper  agencies.” 

Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Young,  one « 
the  “dreamers”  he  was  referring  to  hat. 
pened  to  be  a  guest  at  this  hotel, 
is  the  manufacturer  of  a  toilet  preparj. 
tion  and  spends  a  total  of  $150,000  a  yeg 
exclusively  in  the  magazines. 

This  gentleman  had  not  heard  the 
agency  man,  and  to  a  publisher  he  franl. 
ly  stated: 

“You  know  there  are  some  magazine 
agencies  and  some  newspaper  agencies. 
\Ve  haven’t  yet  really  heard  the  news¬ 
paper  story.” 

The  publisher  promised  to  introduce 
him  to  W.  A.  Thomson,  of  the  Bureat 
of  Advertising. 


(Left  to  right)  Fleming  Newhold,  tf  ashinglon  (D.  C.)  Star;  Col.  S.  L.  Slover, 
Sorfolk  Ledger  Dispatch,  and  Marrellus  Murdock,  Wichita  Eagle. 


OW  wide  is  the  gutter  of  the  double 
truck  in  your  paper? 

There  is  no  standard  width  for  this, 
but  publishers,  and  there  are  several  here 
who  have  had  that  experience,  have  sud¬ 
denly  waked  up  that  the  gutter  can  be 
reduced  to  %  of  an  inch  with  a  consid¬ 
erable  saving  in  white  paper  cost. 

Some  gutters  have  been  measured  and 
found  to  be  an  iiKh  wide.  When  the 
width  of  newsprint  rolls  is  changed  for 
a  reduced  gutter,  it  is  surprising  whati 
big  cut  is  made  in  the  paper  bill,  the 
publishers  who  know  say. 


MEIGS  TAKES  TO  AIR 


Travels  from  Virg'nia  Beach  to  Wash¬ 
ington  by  Airplane 


M.  C.  “Babe”  Meigs,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Herald  atid  Examiner,  left  Vir¬ 
ginia  Beach  at  3  o’clock  Wednesday 
afternoon  to  catch  an  early  train  for 
Chicago  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

He  rode  in  an  army  plane  from  Lang¬ 
ley  field  that  flew  over  to  the  Hotel  Cav¬ 
alier,  circled  the  building  twice,  ami 
landed  at  a  National  Guard  field  three 
miles  away. 

Howard  Davis,  A^etv  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune,  who  went  over  with  Mr.  Meigs  to 
see  him  off,  told  of  the  troubles  the 
pilot  had  to  strap  a  parachute  on  to  the 
Big  Babe  who  stands  six  feet  three,  and 
had  to  sit  doubled  up  in  the  passenger's 
seat  of  the  two  passenger  airplane- 


CHOPPING  for  shop  talk  at  Virginia 
Beach  this  week  was  no  easy  task, 
what  with  glorious  weather  outside  to 
keep  visitors  on  the  links,  on  hor.seback 
or  in  the  buffeting  surf,  but  wherever 
two  or  three  newsimper  men  gather  the 
rafters  are  bound  to  ring  and  rumble 
with  newspajK'r  gossip,  and  this  conven¬ 
tion  was  no  exception. 

The  Shopping  News  situation  came  up 
in  the  convention  hall,  and  was  one  of 
the  subjects  that  overflowed  into  the  cor- 
rulors. 

William  B.  Bryant.  I'aterson  Press 
Cuardian,  who  brought  up  the  subject 
in  the  business  meeting,  told  how  he  had 
used  recent  articles  on  Shopping  News 
in  EioiTOR  &  Publisher  to  convince  local 
merchants  that  the  sublimated  handbill 
was  no  gilt-edge<l  investment. 

Other  speakers  told  their  e.xperiences. 
The  majority  were  agreed  that  if  the 
merchants  felt  they  must  get  a  Shopping 
News  out  of  their  system  the  newspapers 
should  not  attempt  to  dictate  to  them, 
telling  them  what  they  should  or  should 
not  do. 

In  Boston,  the  publishers  are  ignoring 
the  Shopping  News,  according  to  Wil¬ 
liam  E'.  Rogers,  Boston  Transcript.  This 
attitude  of  hands-off,  but  wait  and  see, 
Mr.  Merchant,  how  costly  it  is  to  publish 
a  weekly  circular,  is  one  that  is  generally 
hekl. 


l-'leming  Newbokl,  If’ashington  ( D. 
C. )  Star,  told  how  he  met  the  situation 
in  Washington,  where  the  merchants  are 
planning  a  Shopping  News  to  start 
Nov.  14. 

He  said  he  had  been  able  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  the  merchants  whereby 
they  would  do  nothing  to  “depreciate  the 
value  of  newspaper  advertising,  while 
testing  out  the  new  medium.” 

“We  admitted  to  the  merchants,”  he 
said,  “that  perhaps  Shopping  News 
might  be  the  solution  of  one  of  their 
economic  problems,  and  we  believed  that 
it  should  be  given  a  fair  test.  We 
stressed  the  word  fair,  however,  pointing 
out  how  in  other  cities  stores  had  geared 
up  their  staffs  to  push  the  Shopping 
News,  in  order  to  attempt  to  prove  the 
suiieriority  of  the  handbill  over  the  tried 
and  teste<l  newspaper.” 


TN  Pennsylvania,  the  coal  operate, 
^  have  learned  a  lesson  from  last  year's 
six  months’  shutdown. 

“They  know  now  that  the  public  will 
not  wait  while  they  settle  their  own  dis¬ 
putes,”  said  Col.  E.  G.  Smith,  Wilkes- 
Barre  (Pa.)  Times-Leader.  “To  mee. 
the  competition  of  the  oil  burner  manu¬ 
facturers,  the  anthracite  operators  asso¬ 
ciation  has  raised  $l,()()0,(X)b  to  be  spent 
in  advertising.” 


^NE  of  the  small,  hut  none  the  less 
serious  sources  of  enemies  for  a 
paper  has  lieen  cleaned  up  by  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune-Xervs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  those  papers.  Mr.  Cowles, 
who  attended  the  convention  with  Mrs. 
Cowles,  was  referring  to  that  ubiquitous 
pesky  detail,  unretumed  photographs. 

“It  is  a  simple  matter,  but  a  surpris¬ 
ing  number  of  papers  overlook  it  and 
forget  to  return  borrowed  photographs,” 
Mr.  Cowles  said.  “We  were  bother^  by 
it  for  many  years,  during  which  we  fol- 
lowetl  the  hit-or-miss  system  so  many 
Iiapers  use  of  simply  writing  on  the  back 
‘please  return,’  or  trusting  our  reporters 
to  return  them. 

“There’s  a  sentimental  value  about 
personal  pictures  that  newspaper  men. 
handling  so  many  of  them,  generally  fail 
to  realize.  Reporters  neglect  to  return 
liorrowed  prints  and  the  owners  of  them 
get  angry  at  the  paper. 

“We  stopped  all  this  by  the  simple  ex- 
I>edient  of  printing  a  special  pink  sticker 
which  wc  now  have  attached  to  every 
photograph  to  be  returned.  The  sticker 
cautions  those  handling  the  picture  to 
Ix'  careful  of  it,  and  when  the  paper  is 
finished  with  it  it  goes  to  the  library, 
where  it  is  carefully  wrapped  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  owner  with  a  card  of 
thanks  from  the  paper.” 


TJOSTON  and  Scranton,  Pa.,  fonned 
^  an  interesting  comparison  when  con¬ 
versation  drifted  to  possibilities  of  a 
News  Writers’  Union. 

E.  J.  Lynett,  Scrastton  Times,  recog¬ 
nizes  the  news  writers’  union  in  his  city. 
Promotes  it,  in  fact,  he  said. 

The  opposite  state  of  affairs  now  ex¬ 
ists  in  Boston.  In  that  city  there  is  a 
news  writers’  union  with  an  .American 
Federation  of  Labor  charter,  but  the 
publishers  refuse  to  recognize  it  at  the 
present  moment.  For  some  months  now 
a  wage  scale  committee  has  been  knock¬ 
ing  at  the  publishers’  doors,  and  receiv¬ 
ing  only  a  courteous  “Sorry,  but  we 
won’t  deal  with  you.”  M.  J.  Flynn  is 
leading  the  Boston  news  writers. 


WILLIAM  F.  ROGERS,  Bostm 
”  Transcript,  is  going  to  jump  right 
from  one  convention  into  another.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  luncheon  committee  ar¬ 
ranging  for  the  meeting  of  the  New 
England  group  of  the  International  ^ 
vertising  .Association  and  the  Advertising 
Commission  in  Boston,  Nov.  7-8. 


A  SYSTEM  of  sampling,  an  improved 
paper,  and  better  distribution  by 
motor  routes  is  the  circulation  trinity 
that  R.  P.  Hasbrook,  Richmond  Titnes- 
Dispatch  believes  in.  In  the  last  four 
years  the  circulation  of  this  morning 
daily  has  more  than  doubM,  Mr.  Has¬ 
brook  said. 


PERSONAL  journalism  has  returned 
to  Louisville.  The  two  papers  there 
are  printing  cartoons  “razzing”  the 
respective  publishers.  Col.  Bob  Bing¬ 
ham,  Louisville  Courier- Journal,  is  be 
ing  pictured  as  a  “Britisher,”  because  of 
an  unimportant  speech  he  made  in  the 
North  recently  in  which  he  praised  the 
way  England  was  handling  League  of 
Nations  affairs  in  Geneva.  The  Courier- 
Journal  has  retaliated  with  a  cartoon 
showing  Publisher  Brown  of  the  Herald- 
Post  as  a  croupier  in  a  gambling  house. 
The  fight  is  all  over  a  local  election 
and  whether  or  not  the  pari-mutuel  sys¬ 
tem  of  race  track  betting  will  be  abol¬ 
ished.  The  Courier  Journal  is  support¬ 
ing  a  candidate  Who  professes  a  desire 
to  kick  the  “Kentucky  Jockey  Oub  out 
of  State  politics.”  Election  comes 
Nov.  7. 


But  they  didn’t  fight  the  duel — Charles  H.  Taylor,  Boston  Globe  (right)  here 
^hown  wit*' his  second,  Gilbert  Hodges,  New  York  Sun,  after  challenging  Major 
.Allen  Pr.tis,  Richmond  News-Leader  to  North  vs.  South  encounter  at  sunrise 
on  the  beach. 


TAMES  L.  YOUNG,  of  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  told  the  pub¬ 
lishers  that  there  is  absolutely  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  agencies;  that  it  was  all 


IVTARCELLUS  MURDOCK  reports 
progress  for  the  comparatively  new 
Evening  Eagle,  making  the  Mona*! 
Eagle  a  24-hour  daily.  The 
being  sold  to  advertisers  as  an  “op*'^ 
combination.”  Rut,  said  Mr.  Murdo^ 
“I  certainly  can  see  merit  in  the  forced 
combination  idea,  although  that  is  not  > 
pleasant  name  to  call  it.” 
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GOOD  WORK 
GOES  INTO  IT  : 


'A  haky  perhaps,  divides  the  false  and  true** 

.  .  .  Sang  OMAR 

But  in  the  Linotype  factory  it  is  more  likely 
to  be  only  a  fifth  of  a  hair  and  there  is  no 
"perhaps”  about  it.  Parts  must  be  right; 
right  to  the  half -thousandth  of  an  inch  or 
they  don’t  go  into  the  Linotype.  Such  ac¬ 
curacy  is  unusual  in  manufacturing  practice; 
but  then,  too,  it  is  unusual  for  an  intricate 
machine  like  the  Linotype  to  give  twenty- 
five,  thirty,  or  even  thirty-five  years’  service 
...  as  Linotypes  frequently  do. 

mergenthaler  linotype  company 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE  LIMITED 
>IEW  ORLEANS  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  o£  the  World 


Ben  Olson 

Head  Machinist 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Journal 


....  ”Twenty-seven  years’  experience  with 
Linotypes  in  newspaper,  job  and  trade-plant 
composition  has  convinced  me  that  they  produce 
more  work  and  give  greater  satisfaction  than 
any  other  machine.  Our  signal  system  is  set 
to  flash  the  moment  any  machine  experiences 
trouble,  but  day  in  and  day  out  they  continue 
to  turn  out  slugs  with  a  minimum  of  attention. 
The  Journal  composing-room  has  never  suffered 
a  minute’s  delay  in  going  to  press  on  account  of 
trouble  with  the  composing-machines.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  with  Linotypes  has  been  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  Journal’s  composing-room  has  always 
been  *  i  oo  per  cent  Linotype.’  ” 


Americas  largest  Ciicvlation 

i  Building  Organization  I 


RtSUlTSCOIW 

^OCCIBENTAL  BLDC  j 

^^INDI«N«rOLIS.IND’^ 


kct  possibilities  of  his  community  andiij 
business  opportunities. 

“The  country  newspaper  is  not  selli^ 
\\hite  space  to  the  national  advertisers, 
he  concluded,  “but  rather  the  home  coo, 
inimity." 

K.  E.  Taylor,  who  will  soon  have  coo. 
pleled  his  fiftieth  year  as  editor  of 
I'raer  (la.)  Star-Clipper,  told  how  b 
had  made  his  paper  the  one  which  Ift 
been  designated  by  the  National  Editorij; 
.\ssociation  as  the  champion  counoi 
weekly  of  the  United  States.  The  point, 
which  he  considers  of  importance  art 
The  best  looking  front  page  possiH 
with  stories  from  all  points  in  the  co*. 
try;  many  country  reporters;  courthoai 
stories ;  features,  such  as  pictures  of  ole 
timers  and  columns  of  news  from  10  anc 
25  years  ago 


BUSINESS  MEN  BEHIND 
POSTAL  REDUCTION 


J.  D.  Barnum,  A.N.P.A.  Posial  Chair¬ 
man,  Reports  100  Per  Cent  Backing 
from  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Favoring  1920  Rate 


Organized  business  men  of  the  country, 
through  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  have  endorsed  the  postal  pro- 

_  gram  of  the 

American  News- 
paper  Publishers 
Association  1(K) 
per  cent,  J.  D. 
Barnum,  S  y  r  a  - 

W  ard,  and 


a  fan 

...  .  -‘r  tha: 

aavice  stones;  and  an  editorial  pa-^e. 

Announcements  of  awards  in  a  nets 
story  and  editorial  contest,  conducted  k 
the  Iowa  State  College  chapter  of  Sigm 
Delta  Chi,  were  made  at  the  annual  ban¬ 
quet.  The  silver  tronhy  for  the  best  new> 
story  was  awarded  to  the  Toledo  (la) 
Chrimicle,  edited  by  C.  M.  Richards  anl 
honorable  mention  to  the  Mahcm  (Ii) 
Leader,  edited  by  \V.  P.  VVortman.  Tlx 
trophy  in  the  editorial  contest  went  to 

the  Audubon  (la.)  Advocate-Republicn 
edited  by  Walter  E.  Williams,  and  hon- 
.>rable  mention  to  the  Humboldt  (lit 


Post-Stand- 
chair- 

man  of  the  postal 
committee  report- 
^BL  ed  at  the  third 

meet- 
Virginia 
Beach  this  week. 

“They  approve 
.1.  I).  Barnum  a  return  to  the 

1920  rate  for  gen¬ 
eral  distribution  through  the  mails  and 
they  have  endorsed  the  theory  of  a 
bundle  rate  on  newsdealers  bundles,”  Mr. 

Barnum  reported. 

“At  this  moment  it  is  too  early  to  say 
just  how  soon  a  postal  rate  reduction  bill 
will  be  introduced  and  considered  in  Con¬ 
gress.  Several  members  of  Congress, 
notably  Representative  Kelly  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  have  indicated  their  intention  of 
pressing  for  relief  with  the  opening  of 
Congress  on  the  first  Monday  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  There  is  nothing  to  delay  consid¬ 
eration  by  the  house  if  the  Postal  Com¬ 
mittee  of  that  body  desires  to  take  up  a 
rate  bill. 

“In  the  Senate,  however,  it  appears 
there  will  be  quite  a  fight,  first,  over  the  Business  firms,  individuals  and  organi-  The  Depariment  of  Technical  Journal 
seating  of  Senators-elect  Smith  and  Vare  zations  seeking  free  publicity  in  California  ism  i  ' 

and  then  over  the  organization  of  the  newspapers  waste  hundreds  ot  dollars 

Senate.  Until  the  Senate  is  organized,  weekly,  a  survey  just  made  by  the  Cali-  Saturday,  Oct. 

it  is  impossible  to  forecast  anything  about  fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 

procedure  there,  but  in  view  ot  the  fact  shows. 

that  this  measure  must  originate  in  the  The  association  asked  its  members  in 

House  and  pass  that  body  first,  it  is  our  Central  and  Southern  California,  to  save  ..  -  -  -- 

hope  that  we  can  make  progress  in  the  for  one  week  the  press  agent  offerings  Hu^ghe.s,  president  of  Iowa  State 

House  and  pass  that  body  first.”  they  were  throwing  into  their  waste-  College ;  h .  W  .  Beckman,  managing  edi- 

_  baskets  and  send  them  into  the  associa-  Larmer  s  Wife,  St.  Paul,  and 

«  tion  office  in  Los  Angeles.  Sixtv-seven  mrn^r  Iwad  of  journalism  work  at  Ames ; 

“POLICE”  PRIVILEGED  publishers  did  this.  Tabulation  of  this  E.  F.  Tucker,  managing  director  and 
irfcT-  i  i^t  rvo  material  reveals  that  346  free  space  Caswell,  former  managing  director 

OREiGON  COURT  rlOLJjS  seekers  sent  to  these  67  newspapers,  a  Iowa  Press  Associati^;  W.  \V, 

-  total  of  3,140  envelopes  containing  7,014  Mavmack,  a^ociate  editor,  Des  Moines 

Libel  Suit,  Bated  on  Plaintiff’s  Denial  mimeographed  or  printed  sheets  of  copy  j-  u  ”*^13  /Ur'-  ^ 

o,  «o..„  R«„,d  U»a  br  .ha.  ,hc  „„spaprr,  .o  print  ) 

Oregonian,  Won  by  °  Mitchell,  who  is  a  member  of  the 

Paper  represented  $63.34  m  postage  alone  advertising  committee  of  the  National 

_  and  the  total  e.xpense  is  estimated  by  the  Editorial  Association,  told  the  country 

A  newsnaner’s  ripht  to  nnhlish  ordinary  association  at  $31?.-4,  wasted  for  one  newspaper  men  that  the  country  news- 
poHce  news^as  blen  suLined  by  Cip-  E  paper  is  the  missinp  link  which  has  Ixe.i 

i„“i'/tr'vr';e?nmrrdici"f»'.h;  ”  ^  SoS  fS?  wri.i.TandT?  frilily "il* 

r/  return  a  verdict  for  me  (jie  material.  Inclusion  of  this  The  newspaper  man  who  is  willing  to 

PortW  Oregonian  in  a  sujt  for  libel  ^  co-operate  with  the  national  a,  vertiser 

hLel^uitTa"s  bLsed  In ^hI°OregoniIn’s  for  one  week,  There  are  7^^w,-  ^  u'e  man  wSo  gets  ?fe  businl^i^^^^^^ 

rpnort  of  ToVinson’c  arrpct  aft#>r  tife  auto-  P^Pcs  in  California  and  nearly  20,000  m  Mitchell  declared.  “The  country  news- 
m^ile  had  struck  a  bov  the  door  handle  entire  Ignited  States.  Carrying  this  paper  must  be  prepared  to  furnish  the 
of  ^the  beiniz  imbedded  i^  the  hoUs  of  $500  per  week  waste,  into  the  facts  about  his  community,  about  the  mar- 


One  week’s  supply  of  free  publicity  which  was  not  printed  hy  California 
dailies.  This  heap  came  from  346  firms  to  67  newspapers.  Its  3,140  envelopes 
contained  7.014  sheets  of  copy  and  represented  $63.34  in  postage,  plus  $500 
for  preparing  the  material.  All  of  this  is  sheer  waste — in  the  name  of 
advertising. 


Republican,  edited  by  Frank  Jaqua. 


67  Papers  Received  Puffs  Worth  $500  Mitchell  Says  Weeklies  Will  Fill 
in  One  Week’s  Time — Photo  to  Present  Gap  in  National 

Be  Sent  to  Sponsoring  Marketing — Prizes 

^rms  Awarded 


DAILY  SPONSORS  OPERA 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leadr 
in  conjunction  with  the  Corley  Company, 


_  . .  j, . „1-  of  the  same  city,  has  underwritten  a 

at  Iowa  State  College,  headed  by  full  week  of  grand  o^ra  to  be jiresentai 
Blair  Converse,  was  host  Friday  and  , 

28  and  29,  to  50  Iowa 
country  newspaper  men  who  came  to 
.Ames  to  attend  the  annual  country  news¬ 
paper  short  course. 

Among  those  who  talked 


One  newspaper — the  Pittsburgli 
PRESS— blankets  the  grwt 
Pittsburgh  market,  the  fifth  larg¬ 
est  market  in  the  United  States. 
The  PRESS  has  overwhelmiag 
leadership.  At  one  cost,  througk 
a  single  newspaper,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  quickly  and  thoroughly 
sells  both  dealer  and  consumer) 


THE 

PITTSBURGH 

PRESS 


A  Scripps-Hotcard  Newspaper 

Represented  by  Allied 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

New  York  Chicsso  Detroit  Atlssti 
Sen  Francisco  Los  Anselee  Besttls 
Portland 


Real  Home 
^^ewspap£r^m 

the 

PHIUDELPHIA 

RECORD 

In  a  city  op  ^ 
U  Real  Homes  U 


Second  largest  moi 
dail^'767^^^  deli 
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Twenty  tons  of  white  hot  steel  are  being  rolled  out  of 
this  huge  GAS  FURNACE  on  a  steel  flat  car,  which 
forms  the  hearth. 

The  large  pieces  of  steel  on  the  car  are  locomotive  axles  which 
have  been  through  an  annealing  process  in  this  gas-flred  furnace, 
an  operation  that  precludes  all  likelihood  of  axles  breaking. 

Industrial  gas  maintains  in  this  furnace  a  temperature  of  1600 
degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Gas  is  the  most  **  Flexible”  of  all  fuels.  It  can  be  used  in  a 
jeweler’s  tiny  torch,  or  for  huge  operations,  such  as  pictured 
above.  It  is  also  **  Flexible”  in  the  sense  that  its  volume  and 
intensity  can  be  raised  or  lowered,  instantly,  at  the  turn  of  a 
valve.  It  gives  a  concentrated  heat  wherever  needed  without 
involving  bulk,  waste  energy  or  waste  material. 

Gas  is  obviously  the  Industrial  Fuel  of  the  day.  Write  to 
your  gas  company  for  facts  concerning  the  use  of  gas  in  YOUR 
industry,  or  to 


American  Gas  Association 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  Nevir  York  City 


YOU  CAN  DO  IT  BETTER  WITH  GAS 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  November  5,  1927 


BUSINESS  NEEDS  ALL  SINCERITY 
IT  CAN  GET 


(Continued  from  page  10) 


to  pay  bills  when  due — a  cause  for  with¬ 
drawing  credit. 

Think  of  cre<libility  as  sound  business 
tactics,  and  if  you  have  thought  of  sin¬ 
cerity  only  as  a  moral  quality,  remem¬ 
ber  that  if  we  want  to  be  credible,  we 
would  better  be  sincere. 

I  recently  heard  the  extraordinary 
statement  that  e.xaggeration  is  the  very 
life  of  advertising.  Surely  exaggeration 
is  a  high-power  stimulant.  But  the  life 
that  is  maintained  by  stimulants  does  not 
appeal  to  sane  business  men.  There  is 
always  the  chance  of  sudden  death.  Sane 
business  men  want  their  stimulants 
analyzer] ! 

Exaggeration  may  have  shades  and  de¬ 
grees.  That  which  is  not  utterly  false 
may  be  partly  true.  Stephen  Ix’acock 
once  said :  “A  half  truth  is  better  than  a 
whole  truth  for  exactly  the  same  reason 
that  a  lialf  brick  is  better  than  a  whole 
one — it  carries  farther !”  Most  exaggera¬ 
tion  is  free  from  any  conscious  intent  to 
rleceive — on  the  contrary,  it  aims  to  con¬ 
vince.  There’s  an  alluring  atmosphere  of 
optimistic  enthusiasm  about  it.  Advertis¬ 
ing  is  a  business  of  young  men,  so  we’re 
told,  and  young  men  must  be  granted 
their  daring  initiative,  for  which  the  world 
is  said  to  reserve  its  greatest  rewards. 
But  these  young  men,  from  eighteen  to 
eighty,  need  a  balance  wheel  and  that 
safety  device  will  be  found  bv  asking 
them  this  simple  question ;  “What  sort 
of  impression  are  we  making?” 

We  are  making  no  better  impression 
than  would  be  made  by  a  verbal  solicita¬ 
tion  of  the  same  sort.  Surely  no  better — 
possibly  worse,  because  we  are  on  record. 
We  have  committed  ourselves  in  writing 
and  have  affixed  our  signature.  What 
impression  can  we  make  in  a  roaring, 
uncouth  voice?  No  one  willingly  listens 
to  a  braggart — to  a  hyperbolistic  shouter 
who  claims  everyth'ng  in  sight — who 
gives  no  credit  to  his  listener’s  intelli¬ 
gence  or  to  his  ability  to  weigh  evidence 
and  from  judgments. 

Making  light  of  this  phase  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  the  attitude  of  some  advertisers 
seems  to  be: — no  one  will  believe  ALL 
we  say,  so  why  not  tell  them  plenty — give 
the  audience  a  reverberating  ear-full? 
What  if  our  selling  oratory  be  subject  to 
a  small  discount— the  remainder  which 
gets  over  is  all  to  the  good  and  will 
easily  pay  dividends ! 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more 
damaging  admission  than  this — that  ad¬ 
vertisers’  statements  are  subject  to  a 
discount.  How  much  discount?  And 
how  fast  will  the  discount  increase  in  the 
face  of  competitive  exaggeration?  And 
if  advertising  is  to  be  progressively  dis¬ 
counted.  how  can  it  stop  short  of  100  per 
cent  discounit? 

Now,  as  between  100  per  cent  belief  and 
100  per  cent  discount,  where  are  we?  \^’e 
really  seem  to  be  getting  careless.  A  new 
model  grand  prize  vacuum  cleaner  re¬ 
moves  more  dirt  by  weight  than  any  other 
“tested”,  regardless  of  type,  price,  or 
any  other  factor  (one  wonders  why  they 
didn’t  test  some  more).  A  favorite  low 
price  four  cylinder  car  promises  perform¬ 
ance  that  if  realized  would  make  everv 
other  form  of  transport  ridiculous.  A 
new  balloon  tire  has  been  hailed  every- 
ivhere  as  the  world’s  greatest — but  with¬ 
out  reason  or  evidence  of  this  important 
fact.  Speed,  unattainable  except  under 
race-track  conditions,  is  advertised  by  a 
surprisingly  large  number  of  all  motor 
car  makers  and  in  a  manner  that  has 
aroused  not  only  open  antagonism,  hut 
legal  action  in  some  cases.  And  the 
bright,  clean  boys  of  the  soap  business 
are  always  blowing  bubbles,  a  poor 
foundation  for  a  solid  business  structure. 

Razor  blades  are  made  by  a  new  process 
so  startling  that  it  cannot  even  be  described. 
A  shock  absorber  for  light  cars,  standard 
for  years  but  smaller  than  former  models, 
is  blazoned  as  the  very  first  of  its  kind — a 
revolutionary  invention.  Oil  burners  are 
advertised  at  “installed”  prices  which  omit 
the  price  of  the  tank;  as  much  as  forty 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  outfit  be- 


(Left  to  right) — W.  H.  Honer,  assistant  advertising  manager.  Fuller  Brush 
Company;  and  A.  C.  Doering,  G.  P.  Plant  Company,  photographed  at  A.N..4. 
convention  in  New  York  this  week. 


ing  thus  concealed  from  the  naked  eye. 
(There’s  a  confidence-builder  for  you!) 
Pictured  absurdities  that  never  happen 
pile  up  the  discount  and  reduce  confidence 
to  near  the  zero  mark.  Incredible  home 
painting  jobs  are  done  by  unruffled  girls 
without  soiling  dainty  fingers  or  getting 
a  single  spot  on  the  bungalow  apron. 
Serious  business  conferences  are  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  hot  tip  on  shaving  cream. 
The  dread  secret  of  broken  homes  is 
revealed  by  publication  of  the  only  known 
remedy  (and  there’s  a  new  one  born 
every  month).  Laboratory  tests,  intended 
to  amaze  and  astound,  though  seldom 
mentioning  the  name  of  the  laboratory  or 
authority,  offer  alleged  proofs  of  monu¬ 
mental  virtues.  There  is  also  the  testi¬ 
monial  signed  with  the  “Famous  Name”, 
which  may  carry  conviction,  or  get  the 
horse-laugh — with  the  odds  growing  in 
favor  of  the  horse. 


actvertising  must  fall  short  of  maximum 
results  ? 

To  ask  the  question,  “How  much 
sincerity  do  we  want?”  is  like  asking 
"How  much  business  do  we  want?” 
There  is  only  one  answer.  We  want  all 
we  can  get  of  sincerity  because  we  want 
ail  we  can  earn  of  sales  volume  and  of 
profit. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  a 
creator  of  advertising  can  learn  all  he 
needs  to  know  about  a  product  or 
service ;  all  he  needs  to  know  about  the 
market  for  that  product  or  service;  in 
order  to  prepare  an  intelligent  selling 
campaign — and  then,  having  learned  all 
this,  discard  what  he  has  learned  and 
dive  off  the  deep  end  into  a  competition 
of  “claim  agents.” 

A  worthy  product  is  the  ideal  of  every 
progressive  merchant  and  manufacturer. 
W’hy  not  an  advertising  policy  that  in 


Electric  refrigeration  apparently  prom-  its  straightforward  sincerity,  will  match 
ises  an  annual  saving  over  old-fa.shioned  that  worthy  product? 


ice  equal  to  about  140  percent  of  the 
highest  average  ice  cost  per  family. 
Careful  reading  of  the  copy  indicates  that 
other  factors  besides  ice  were  considered 
in  making  the  statement.  But  the  rather 
widespread  amusement  caused  in  my 
neighborhood  circle,  would  indicate  that 
the  headline  was  an  attention-getter  of  the 
negative  sort. 

That  some  advertisers  are  aware  of  the 
discount  taken  from  their  statements  is 
apparent  in  at  least  two  recent  instances. 
\  leading  cigarette  maker  proclaims  on 
billboards  that  his  advertising  TELLS 
THE  TRUTH!  A  golf  ball  advertiser 
says,  “This  is  not  advertising  copy — these 
are  facts.”  Right  here  a  disquieting 
thought  intrudes :  Is  the  time  coming 
when  we  shall  all  have  to  advertise  that 


CONSUMER  LOST  IN  MAZE  OF 
DECEPTIVE  ADVER’nSING 


(Continued  from  page  10) 


Which  is  the  case  for  the  consumer  put 
as  flatly  as  I  know  how  to  put  it.  ’ 
There  are  eight  kinds  of  competing 
soap  now  being  made  in  one  factory,  in¬ 
cluding  the  brand  of  the  owner  of  the 
factory.  He  manufactures  for  the  other 
seven  selling  firms.  The  basic  formula 
is  the  same  for  all  eight,  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  being  in  color,  smell  and 
Meanwhile  three  makes  of  tyi)ewriter  are 


our  advertising  is  not  advertising?— and  manufactured  in  one  plant,  all  identical 
then  what?  except  for  the  name-plate.  This  sort  of 

There  may  always  be  a  question  as  to  thing  riles  me  as  a  consumer,  and  makes 
how  much  sincerity  is  necessary  or  pos-  nte  profoundly  suspicious  of  advertising, 
sible  in  business,  because  situations  are  H  is  the  theory  that  advertising,  by 
constantly  arising  that  demand  decisions  stimulating  mass  production,  tends  to  re¬ 
based  on  expediency — and  expediency  lets  duce  prices  to  the  consumer.  But  J.  F. 
in  high-pressure  selling  methods.  High  Lincoln  of  the  Lincoln  Electric  Company 


pressure  .selling  is  practically  synonymous 
ttxlay  with  going  beyond  the  facts.  That 
valuable  enthusiasm,  with  a  pinch  of  ex- 
aggertaion,  grows  as  the  pressure  in¬ 
creases,  until  one  of  two  things  happens. 
Flither  a  far-seeing  sales  executive  puts 
on  the  brakes  and  brings  things  back  to 


of  Cleveland,  has  said:  “The  tendency 
of  sales  costs  to  go  up  fully  as  rapidly 
as  manufacturing  costs  have  gone  down 
has  been  the  history  of  the  last  10  years. 
The  rate  at  which  sales  costs  have  gone 
up  is  stupefying  when  shown  in  percent¬ 
ages.  In  many  products,  such  as  washing 


grit,  yet  have  a  definite  bite  which  r^ 
moves  impurities.  All  of  these  qu^tiet 
are  met,  according  to  an  advertisement, 
by  .Arm  and  Hammer  Baking  Soda,  a 
package  of  which,  retailing  for  10  cents, 
is  sufficient,  it  is  alleged,  to  keep  one  set 
of  teeth  clean  for  at  least  six  months. 
Here  is  more  bewilderment  for  the  con¬ 
sumer,  for  if  this  statement  is  true,  it  d^ 
molishes  at  a  blow  a  score  of  haughty 
campaigns.  Meanwhile,  the  Life  Exten¬ 
sion  Institute  reports,  on  the  basis  of 
thousands  of  medical  examinations,  that 
instead  of  the  historic  four  out  of  five, 
their  records  show  one  out  of  twenty  to 
be  nearer  the  facts. 

The  speedometer  for  a  well  known  car 
is  made  under  specification  by  another 
famous  company.  The  specifications  re¬ 
quire  correct  reading  up  to  35  miles  an 
hour  with  a  gradually  increasing  error 
in  the  direction  of  more  registered  speed 
than  actual  speed,  to  75  miles  an  hour. 
(Jn  this  deliberate  error,  advertising  copy 
has  been  based  and  thousands  of  cars 
have  been  sold.  A  wag  knowing  the  facts 
remarked  that  he  was  the  only  living 
layman  who  had  seen  this  motor  making 
80  miles  an  hour — he  was  there  when  they 
pushed  it  over  the  cliff. 

John  C.  Dinsmore  of  the  University  of 
Oiicago  invited  10  famous  brands  of 
wliite  enamel  paint  to  decorate  a  test  room 
for  a  period  of  two  years.  The  brand 
which  received  the  majority  vote  for 
l)eing  in  the  worst  condition  at  the  end 
of  the  period  was  one  of  the  most  widely- 
advertised,  one  of  the  highest  priced,  and 
one  of  the  most  reputable  of  them  all. 
This  is  disturbing  news  for  one  who  has 
been  repeatedly  assured  that  reputation  is 
always  based  solidly  on  performance 
rather  than  on  page  spreads. 

In  a  recent  advertisement  in  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post,  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company  makes  the  observation 
that  “these  statements  are  facts,  not  ad¬ 
vertising  copy.”  Which  is  a  dirty  crack 
at  advertising  copy  if  I  ever  heard  one. 

This  is  only  the  briefest  of  glimpses 
into  the  Wonderland  in  which  the  inquir¬ 
ing  consumer  finds  himself;  sometimes 
funny,  sometimes  not  so  funny.  We  have 
the  documentary  evidence  to  fill  at  least 
two  more  books.  The  cases  are  not  uni¬ 
versal,  but  they  are  altogether  too  fre- 
(pient.  With  the  result  that  uncertainty 
among  such  consumers  as  have  minds 
superior  to  that  of  the  amoeba  is  univer¬ 
sal — for  a  great  variety  of  products.  They 
are  never  sure  with  an  untried  article 
whether  they  are  going  to  get  their 
money’s  worth  or  get  gloriously  stuck. 
Even  old  and  tried  products  have  a  habit 
of  changing  their  formulas  sometimes. 
-And  so  a  ragged  battalion  of  us  are  cry¬ 
ing  for  more  facts  and  less  poetry. 

-As  consumers  we  want  more  reliable  in¬ 
formation  about  the  quality,  the  utility, 
the  cost,  and  if  you  please,  the  thera¬ 
peutic  value  of  the  necessities,  and  eve” 
some  of  the  luxuries,  that  we  purchased. 
We  do  not,  or  at  least  I  do  not,  want  all 
the  technical  facts  about  everything  below 
the  line  of  super-luxuries — it  womd  bore 
me  to  death — but  every  now  and  again 
when  I  am  buying  a  suit  or  a  shirt  or  a 
vacuum  cleaner  or  a  pair  of  shoes  or  an 
oil  heater — and  didn’t  I  get  stuck  with  an 
oil  heater? — I  would  like  to  feel  a  little 
more  intelligent  and  a  little  less  like  a 
helpless  idiot.  I  would  like  an  authorita¬ 
tive  and  independent  source  to  which  I 
could  turn  for  help.  From  the  interest 
that  people  are  taking  in  what  Mr. 
Schlink  and  I  have  written  it  appears 
that  I  am  not  alone  in  this  desire  for  a 
few  less  slogans,  and  a  little  more  light 
The  consumer  has  his  part,  howwr 
small,  in  the  great  epic  of  American 
salesmanship.  He  has  to  pay  for  it. 


SPENDER  STARTS  WEST 


J.  A.  Spender,  noted  British  journalist 
will  arrive  in  (Thicago  Nov.  9  on  his 
three-month  speaking  tour  as  the  first 
senior  fellow  appointed  to  the  American 
Newspaper  fellowships  founded  in 


normal,  or  forgetting  our  product,  forget-  machines,  vacuum  cleaners  and  like  equip- 

ting  our  customers,  forgetting  our  busi-  ment,  the  ultimate  consumer  pays  at  least 

ness,  we  devote  all  our  attention  to  our  65  cents  out  of  every  dollar  for  sales 

competitor  and  in  poker  language,  attempt  expense,  35  cents  being  the  only  part  of 

to  raise  him  out  of  the  game.  .And  ofteit  his  dollar  which  has  anything  to  do  with 

the  weapons  are  neither  chips  nor  any  the  manufacturing  cost  and  the  only  part  .  .  . 

token  of  money,  but  only  claims  and  ad-  of  the  dollat  which  the  manufacturing  memory  of  Walter  Hines  Page  by  the 

jectives  and  “the  first  liar  has  no  chance.”  cost  and  the  only  part  of  the  dollar  which  English-Speaking  Union  While  m 

How  much  longer  must  we  wait  for  the  manufacturer  ever  sees.”  Chicago  he  will  be  the 

What  are  the  qualities  which  a  tooth 
lK)wder  needs  in  order  to  give  the  best 
possible  service?  It  should  have  an  alka¬ 
line  reaction,  be  soluble  in  water,  free  from 


wider  recognition  of  the  obvious  fact  that 
sincerity  huilds  confidence,  that  confi¬ 
dence  builds  credit,  that  without  credit 
which  is  only  another  word  for  belief. 


While 

guest  of  the 
Union  there  and  will  visit  Northwestern 
University  and  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  From  Chicago  he  will  go  to 
Wichita,  Kan. 


J 
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A  New 

AND  MORE  READABLE 

News  Type 

- - 


The  Sun  is  now  printed  in  a  new  news 
type— a  type  that  is  unusually  readable, 
a  type  that  relieves  eyestrain,  makes 
The  Sun  easier  to  read  and  gives  its 
pages  a  more  pleasing  appearance. 

The  selection  of  the  new  “Ideal”  type 
was  made  after  careful  tests  by  experts 
proved  it  to  be  the  most  readable  type 
available. 

This  change  in  news  type  is  in  keeping 
with  the  Sun’s  determined  efforts  to 
give  its  readers  the  best  printed  news¬ 
paper  that  modern  machinery  and  me¬ 
chanical  improvements  can  produce. 


A  New  Type — Easier  on  the  Eyes 

in 
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UR  OVN  VORIX) 
or  LetTbRS 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


TN  the  field  of  non-fiction  one  of  the 
best  selling  books  is  “Boss  Tweed” 
(Boni  &  Liveright)  by  Denis  Tilden 
Lynch,  president  of  the  Xe\vspai)er  Club 
of  Xew  York.  This  volume  was  briefly 
noticed  in  “Our  Own  Wprld  of  Letters” 
several  weeks  ago.  But  it  deserves  more 
extended  comment  because  of  the  light 
which  it  sheds  upon  an  interesting  chap¬ 
ter  of  Xew  York  journalism. 

Though  the  New  York  Tivu's  has 
never  made  any  pretention  of  being  a 
crusading  paper,  its  name  will  be  forever 
linked  with  the  exposure  of  the  Tweed 
Ring.  When  the  late  Charles  R.  Miller, 
who  sat  for  so  many  years  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  chair  of  the  Times,  penned  pos¬ 
sibly  his  only  article  about  journalism  for 
The  Forum  he  stres.sed  especially  the 
campaign  of  his  pajKr  against  the  corrupt 
ring  that  had  once  robbed  Xew  York 
of  many  millions  of  dollars.  Conse¬ 
quently,  it  is  with  special  fitness  that  Mr. 
Lynch  has  dedicated  the  present  volume 
to  Ge<irge  Jones,  some  time  editor  of  the 
Times. 

But  Mr.  Lynch  has  done  more  than 
sketch  the  career  of  Tweed.  He  has 
painted  a  picture.sque  picture  of  the  gen¬ 
eration  in  which  the  “Boss”  lived.  He 
portrays  the  attitude  of  other  Xew  York 
pajK-rs  which  were  the  contemporaries  of 
the  Times.  Every  newspaper  which 
questione<l  the  integrity  of  The  Forty 
Thieves  promptly  lost  the  official  adver¬ 
tising  of  Xew  York  City.  But  this  loss, 
as  -Mr.  Lynch  ixiints  out,  did  not  mean 
anything  less  to  be  taken  from  the 
iwckets  of  tlie  taxixiyers.  For  every  dol¬ 
lar  of  advertising  taken  away  from  a 
newspajRT  that  criticized  Tweed,  $3  were 
given  to  those  who  praised  the  ring.  The 
latter  were  calkxi  by  Cireelcy,  when  he 
told  of  the  loss  suffered  by  the  Tribune, 
“the  Satanic  Press." 

Samuel  J.  Tilden  will  always  be  re¬ 
membered  as  the  man  who  was  robbed  of 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  In 
“Boss  Tweed.”  however,  he  appears  in  a 
new  role.  .After  his  graduation  from 
Xew  York  L'niversity  he  studied  law, 
but  at  30  he  was  editor  of  the  partisan 
pai>er,  the  Neie  York  Morning  Neios. 
He  refused,  however,  to  graft  on  the  city 
treasury,  and  so  his  paper  did  not  long 
survive.  On  September  8,  1846,  Tilden 
.  receivixl  this  note  from  the  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Xews; 

Hear  Tilden; — The  long  agony  is  over 
—  the  Morning  News  is  dead— ^ead;  no 
time  to  say  more. 

Truly  yours, 

Clement  Guion. 

Tilden  was  now  free  to  give  all  his 
time  to  law  and  politics. 

Political  conditions  in  Xew  York  City 
are  treated  in  detail  in  the  volume.  .\ 
story  chronicled  by  a  reporter  of  the 
Xew  York  Times  will  do  by  way  of  il¬ 
lustration  : 

As  Charles  Jtnas.  a  Fillmore  voter  in  the 
employ  of  Hoppock,  Mooney  &  Co..  No.  138 
Liberty  street,  visited  the  poll  of  the  Second 
District,  First  Ward  this  morning,  he  was 
asked  bv  Wood’s  men  to  show  his  ticket,  which 
he  declined.  They  then  forcibly  took  his 
ticket  from  him,  tore  it  up  and  tendered  him 
a  Buchanan  and  Wood  ticket,  saying  he  must 
vote  it  nr  none.  He  again  declined,  when  he 
was  immediately  felled  by  a  blow,  was  beaten, 
and  dragged  out. 

Throughout  the  volume  are  many 
thumb  nail  sketches  of  Xew  York  editors. 
Here,  for  example,  is  one  of  Greeley  of 
the  T ribune ; 

Greeley,  until  he  became  mad  with  the  thirst 
for  political  preferment,  was  the  most  influential 
journalist  of  his  day.  His  pen  knew  no  guide 
save  his  conscience.  He  was  the  champion  of 
iost  causes  long  before  he  founded  the  Trib¬ 
une.  When  he  edited  the  New  Yorker  he 
wrote  feelingly  on  “Relief  of  the  Ptor.”  He 
was  a  slave  of  the  emotional  side  of  his  in¬ 
tellect.  His  columns  were  open  to  all  the  new 
isms,  some  of  which  he  embraced  with  the 
same  alacrity  that  he  discarded  them.  He  was 
an  ardent  advocate  of  woman  suffrage.  Over¬ 
night  he  changed  and  declared  that  woman’s 
place  was  in  the  home.  He  defended  Seces¬ 
sion.  In  the  next  breath  he  denounced  States 
Rights.  He  urged_  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 


Vicksburg  and  the  immortal  battle  at  Gettys¬ 
burg  he  pleaded  for  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
success  of  Southern  arms.  He  pictured  Jeffer¬ 
son  Davis  as  a  traitor.  Yet  when  the  leader 
of  the  Lost  Cause  was  put  in  chains  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  Greeley  risked  everything  he 
had  in  the  world  to  undo  this  wrong.  .\nd 
he  nearly  lost  all,  for  the  circulatic  n  of  the 
Tribune  dwindled  almost  to  nothing  within  a 
few  days  after  Greeley  signed  the  bond  on 
which  Jeff  Davis  was  released. 

Reference  has  already  been  matle  to 
the  newspapers  called  by  Greeley  the 
Satanic  Press.  They  are  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Lynch : 

The  newspapers  which  Greeley  ranted  against 
were  incredibly  vile.  Even  the  most  vicious  of 
sex-appealing  tabloids  of  our  own  day  are  pure 
compared  with  the  advertising  columns  of  these 
journals.  When  prostitutes  moved  from  one 
house  to  another  notice  of  the  fact  was  printed 
in  the  “Personal”  columns  of  some  of  the 
dailies  and  weeklies.  Advertisements  of  char¬ 
latans,  medical  quacks,  debauchers,  thieves, 
and  sharpsters.  were  also  publi-hed  at  so  much 
per  line.  Contraceptionists  brazenly  adyer- 
tised  their  services.  The  most  notorious  of 
these  was  professionally  known  as  Mauame 
Restell. 

Madame  Restell  receives  considerable 
space  in  the  book,  hut  tliere  is  only  room 
for  this  quotation  to  show  how  lnw  were 
the  ethical  standards  of  iiews]>a]K‘r  adver¬ 
tising  ; 

Some  of  these  unwanted  infants  were  b<irn 
alive.  I  f  the  mother  did  not  want  to  take  the 
baby  with  her,  .Madame  Restell  and  her  kind 
would  agree  to  dispose  of  it  for  a  price.  They 
had  their  own  private  agencies  through  which 
they  would  sell  the  little  <  ties  to  those  seeking 
to  adopt  a  child.  Many  of  them  advertised 
for  foster-parents  in  the  “Personal”  columns 
while  their  vile  cards  appeared  in  the  “Med¬ 
ical”  columns.  This  evil  reached  its  peak  in 
the  late  Sixties.  In  one  issue  of  the  HcralJ — 
Bennett’s  paper  was  the  worst  offender — im¬ 
mediately  after  the  close  cf  the  Civil  War  s.x 
infants  were  offered  for  adoption.  In  the 
medical  columns  of  the  same  number  “hadies 
in  trouble  were  guaranteed  immediate  relief” 
if  they  would  call  on  Dr.  Grindle. 

The  newspapers  which  printed  tlie  avl- 
verti.senients  of  Madame  Restell — saitl  by 
Mr.  LyiK'h  to  have  Ixten  worth  at  one 
time  over  half  a  million  dollars — finally 
had  to  print  the  story  of  her  suicide  in 
the  bathtub  of  her  palatial  home. 

Mr.  Lynch  reprints  extracts  from  sev¬ 
eral  editorials  about  Lincoln  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  New  York  Herald.  It 
would  of  cour.se  be  better  for  the  memory 
of  James  Gordon  Bennett  if  his  comment 
about  Lincoln  could  be  eternally  forgot¬ 
ten.  In  striking  contrast  is  the  sketch 
given  by  a  very  able  reporter,  Walter 
Whitman,  of  the  first  time  he  ever  saw 
Lincoln.  Whitman’s  story  is  one  of  the 
longest  quoted  in  the  volume,  but  it  is 
worth  all  the  space  that  Mr.  Lynch  gives 
it. 

The  first  time  Lincoln  was  called 
President  in  a  Xew  York  paper,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Lynch,  was  in  this  quack 
medicinal  advertisement  which  appeared 
in  a  column  close  to  the  Herald  select  list 
of  bawdy  houses: 

President  Lincoln!  President  Lincoln  I 
President  Lincoln!  Did  you  see  him?  Did 
you  see  him?  Did  you  see  him?  Did  you  see 
liis  whiskers?  Did  you  see  his  whiskers? 
Raised  in  six  weeks  by  the  use  of  Bellingham’s 
Onguent!  Et.  cetera.  Et.  cetera. 

It  is  something  of  a  relief  to  pass  on 
to  the  more  pleasing  picture  of  Xew 
York  journalism.  Even  the  Xew  York 


Times  let  loose  its  first  etlitorial  attack 
in  its  historic  crusade  against  city  corrup¬ 
tion.  That  editorial  opened  with.  “\\e 
should  like  to  have  a  treatise  from  Mr. 
Tweed  in  the  art  of  growing  rich  in  as 
many  years  as  can  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand.  It  would  be  in¬ 
structive  to  young  men,  both  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  and  a  warning.”  There  was  much 
more,  but  it  was  mild  compared  to  the 
exlitorial  attacks  that  followed.  Xast, 
the  cartoonist  of  Harper's  Weekly,  now- 
had  a  newspaper  ally.  The  attack  which 
the  Times  never  let  up  was  that  the 
comptroller  of  the  city  should  throw- 
open  his  books  for  inspection.  What 
came  of  this  attack  is  told  in  detail  in 
the  volume  and  the  result  is  known  to  all 
newsi>aper  men.  Fitting  tribute  is  paid 
to  the  attack  on  the  Ring  by  Charles 
Xordhoff,  managing  editor  of  the  Neze 
York  Ezrning  Post — an  attack  that  cost 
him  his  job.  If  Mr.  Lynch  had  dug  a 
little  deeper  into  the  payroll  of  the  Ring 
he  would  have  found  some  interesting 
facts  about  William  Cullen  .Bryant,  the 
editor  of  the  Post — but  that’s  another 
story. 

In  this  struggle  of  the  Times  to  over¬ 
throw  Tweed  some  help  was  received 
from  the  Xew  York  Herald  iu  a  very 
peculiar  way.  The  latter  newspaper 
spread  itself  in  an  account  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Tweetl’s  daughter.  .Mary  . Amelia. 
In  great  detail  the  Herald  told  about  the 
wonderful  wedding  gifts  that  totaled  in 
value  nearly  $1,(XX),0(HI.  It  did  not  mean 
to  help  the  Times  hut  it  did  for  it  raised 
the  question,  “Why  should  Tweed’s 
daughter  get  such  lavish  gifts?" 

.-After  the  Times  had  been  for  two 
weeks  printing  the  monstrous  frauds  with 
names,  dates  and  amounts,  the  Tribune 
paid  this  tribute : 

\Vr  do  not  imlorve  it  neither  do  we  dis¬ 
credit  it.  AVe  are  not  in  possession  of  facts 
that  would  warrant  us  in  making  such  charges. 
If  it  be  justified  by  facts  .Messrs.  Hall  and 
Connelly  ought  now  to  be  cutting  stune  :n  a 
state  prison.  The  Times  deserves  the  thanks 
of  the  community. 

Mr.  Lynch  has  produced  a  bciok  that 
will  take  its  place  as  a  permanent  con¬ 
tribution  to  .American  history.  Tweed 
had  his  eye  on  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.  AA’hat  he  might  have 
accomplished  had  it  not  been  for  the 
crusade  of  the  Times  makes  one  shudder 
even  tixlav. 


^^'YT’ISITIXG  critic  of  the  press”  is  a 

’  phrase  that  most  aptly  describes 
present  day  activities  of  Silas  Bent  who 
used  to  be  professor  of  journalism  at 
Misstturi  University.  He  seems  to  be 
wandering  from  periodical  to  periotlical 
and  leaving  on  his  rambles  some  article 
on  .American  journalism. 

This  month  he  is  the  visiting  critic  of  the 
Nation.  In  its  issue  for  Xov.  2  he  prints 
an  entertaining  article  under  a  somewhat 
jazz  headline.  “Fights  and  Flights  in  the 
Xewspapers.”  It  takes  up  the  various 
flights  in  the  chain  stimulated  by  the 
successful  flight  of  Col.  Charles  .A.  Lind¬ 
bergh  to  reach  Paris. 

The  article  quotes  editorial  comments 
of  metropolitan  dailies.  Xaturally  it  does 
not  overlook  passing  reference  to  various 
items  that  have  appeared  in  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Mr.  Bent’s  concluding  thought  is  that 
“the  newspaper’s  function,  on  which  its 
privileged  status  and  Constitutional 
guaranty  are  based,  has  been  abdicated." 


Times,  which  was  finally  to  overthrow- 

Tweed,  did  not  hesitate  at  one  time  to  'C'VERY^  married  newspaper  man,  if  he 
print  editorials  of  praise  for  the  “Ross,”  ^  has  kiddies  in  the  home,  may  well 
as  may  be  seen  on  page  335.  The  “Boss,” 
as  Mr.  Lynch  points  out,  seemed  to  have 
had  a  powerful  supporter  in  nearly  every 
newspaper  office.  His  influence  in  the 
Times  is  traced  to  James  B.  Taylor,  one 
of  Tweed’s  partners  in  the  Xew  York 
Printing  Company  and  one  of  the  three 
directors  of  the  Times.  (The  Xew  York 
Printing  Company  received  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  $7,168,212.23  appropriated  by 
the  Ring  for  public  advertising  and  print¬ 
ing  during  the  30  months  ending  with  its 
downfall.)  Not  until  Taylor’s  death  could 
Jones,  who  became  publisher  of  the 
Times  on  the  death  of  Raymond,  come 
out  openly  to  attack  the  Ring. 


slip  into  the  pocket  of  his  overcoat 
“Dimple  Diggers”  (Elm-House  Pub¬ 
lishers)  by  Robin  Christopher — nom-de- 
plume  under  which  hides  one  of  F.P..A’s 
most  valuable  contributors  to  “The 
Conning  Tower”  of  The  Nezv  York 
IForld. 

Under  his  own  name  he  has  published 
a  book  of  poems  of  unusual  merit.  For 
some  reason  he  prefers  this  excellent 
book  of  child  rhymes  to  appear  under 
the  nom-de-plume  already  given.  I  have 
tested  out  the  book  in  my  own  home 


^11 E  most  critical  article  of  the  mon*- 
— so  far  as  .American  journalism  t 
concerned — appears,  as  might  be 
pected.  in  the  American  .Mercury, 
story  is  written  by  Oliver  H.  P,  Garre- 
who  has  been  on  the  staffs  of  variot 
Xew  A'ork  newspapers.  His  last  etf. 
torial  connection  was  with  the  I  fork 
The  article  opens  as  follows : 

Because  of  the  tr.-idition  that  newspm. 
stylc-i.  like  those  of  millinery,  must  emuai. 
from  Ne«  York  Citv.  the  appearance  of 
tal.'loiils  in  the  metroimlis.  and  their  instjutj. 
neons  success,  assumed  in  editorial  brnu 
throiuilu  ut  the  I’nited  States  the  proixirtirn, 
cf  a  national  calamity.  In  Manhattan  iij^f 
the  catastrophe  took  on  a  poiimtint  iiersom; 
character  among  the  editors  of  those  (lioniff 
journals  which  have  survived  the  ■<hirmr  ;ai. 
sage  of  Munsev. 

The  tabloids  seem  about  as  useful  t 
magazine  writers  as  fights  and  flight, 
seem  to  be  to  newspaper  reporters,  hi 
speaking  of  the  tabloids  Mr.  Gartt 
comments  as  follows: 

For  a  brief  period,  the  mi-re  sober  jounul, 
hid  their  uneasiness  well.  Only  their  repcit. 
ers,  loose  on  the  street  with  the  hellhootKi, 
from  the  tabloids,  knew  not  whether  the  foll.w- 
ing  dav  would  fiml  them  in  bad  odor  for  !m. 
ing  failed  to  purchase  an  interview  with  a  be¬ 
reaved  widow,  cr  to  -teal  the  photograph  of  j 
dead  child,  or  to  wrnngle  from  reluctant  sonreq 
some  other  such  tit  bit.  It  became  the  humane 
practice  to  pretend  during  office  hours  that 
the  tabloids  didn’t  exist.  Their  thefts  at< 
fakes  and  undcrwnrld  subtleties  were  mentioatj 
only  during  scicinl  discourse,  and  never  durini 
•a^  meeting  of  the  Ethics  Committee  of  tW 
Newspaper  Club. 

Mr.  Garrett  then  takes  up  the  nrigii, 
of  the  appellation  “standard  size  news¬ 
papers”  so  that  there  might  lie  no  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  public  mind  with  the  tab¬ 
loids.  He  reprints  the  usual  stock 
criticism  that  "the  war  and  Ivy  Lee. 
most  eminent  of  public  relations  coun.sel. 
broke  down  this  editorial  prejudice  to  a 
point  where  press  agents  and  their 
canned  copy  became  almost  as  welcoint 
as  an  .Associated  Press  bulletin.”  Such 
an  as.sertion  every  newsi>aper  man  knowi 
is  pure  bunk  but  it  is  being  repeated  ^  ' 
often  that  the  public  is  beginning  to  be-  i 
lieve  it.  If  you  doubt  it.  ask  the  man 
who  has  read  it.  I 

Mr.  Garrett  comments  as  follows  about  I 
the  account  by  Mary  Spas  of  Daddy  I 
Browning’s  love  yearnings :  | 

The  auction  of  the  Spas  document  offer-  i 
fair  example  of  t.abloid  technic.  A  reporter  for  i 
the  Mirror  and  a  reporter  for  the  Newt  stool  [ 
in  the  humble  Spas  home  bidding  for  the  yoiint 
w-cman’s  narrative.  The  gentleman  front  ibe 
.Mirror,  unknown  to  his  competitor,  possessni  ' 
a  blank  check  duly  signed  by  his  manavinc 
editor,  and  orders  to  fill  it  out  for  any  amoiiirt, 
but  under  no  circumstances  to  fail  to  return  [ 
to  the  office  with  the  Spas'  signature  and  bu  I 
person  as  well.  The  gentleman  from  the  Nr»i 
had  but_  $.S<)0  in  cash.  The  bidding  soon  passei 
that  point.  He  held  up  the  proceedings  »hilt 
he  made  a  frantic  telephone  call  to  his  manaii' 
ing  editor.  In  a  few  minutes  an  office  Vj  f 
from  the  News  appeared  with  $4,500  additional  I 
cash.  But  the  Spas  eye  had  glimpsed  the  ' 
blank  check  and  heard  the  words  “Write  your 
uw-n  ticket.  ’  .So  the  lady  deiiarted  hurriedlr 
for  the  Mirror  office,  while  the  News  retxxter 
raised  the  cry  that  she  was  being  kidnapped. 

Careful  tabulation  shows  that  the 
magazines  have  found  just  as  good  cop} 
in  Daddy  Browning  as  have  the  news¬ 
papers.  Somehow  the  thought  persists 
that  many  of  these  magazines  have  t 
printed  their  articles  not  so  much  to  re-  * 
form  newspapers  as  to  increase  their  own 
circulation. 

One  more  word,  as  Fenimore  Cooper 
used  to  say  when  he  was  discussing  his  t 
controversy  with  the  press.  This  word  E 
has  to  do  with  the  assertion  made  by  1 
Mr.  Garrett  that  “every  newspaper  office  ' 
in  Xew  York  has  known  the  true  story 
of  Lindbergh’s  relations  with  his  mother 
— that  what  they  had  described  as  ad-  ^ 
mirable  Anglo-Saxon  reticence  was  no  , 
more  than  a  mutual  dislike — yet  not  a 
paper  has  published  even  a  hint  of  the 
true  state  of  affairs.”  It  is  true  that 
every  newspaper  man  in  Xew  York  knew 
the  true  story  of  Lindbergh’s  relations 
with  his  mother  but  it  is  to  the  everhst- 
ing  credit  of  Xew  York  reporters  that 
they  kept  quiet  in  type  however  much 
they  may  have  talked  at  the  Xewspaper 
Gub.  If  they  had  printed  the  story  one 
can  easily  imagine  the  columns  of  adverse 
comment  it  would  have  drawn  from  the 
pedantic  critics  of  the  press.  The  in^ 
tion  of  the  story  would  have  been  a  gojw 
matter  to  have  brought  before  the  Ethics 


the  civU  War.  On  the  eve  of  the  fall  of — Immediately  after  Taylor’s  death  the 


where  it  made  a  hit.  Personally  I  en-  .  . . . .  . ,, . .  ^ 

joyed  “Jenny’s  Pennies,”  “An  Open  Committee  of  the  New  spaper  Gub  which. 
Letter  to  a  Cow,”  “The  Doctor,”  and  by  the  way.  is  more  active  than  Mf 
"Matrimony.”  Garrett  would  have  you  believe. 


Editor  Publisher  for  ?i  o  v  e  m  b  e  r  5,  1927 


Say  what  you  will  about  business  in  the  North,  East  or  West — the  SOUTH  is 
saying  it  with  INCREASED  BUSINESS. 

Have  you  studied  the  recent  published  reports  of  a  group  of  manufacturers  and 
national  advertisers  doing  business  in  the  southern  markets?  Did  you  observe  the 
1  927  increase  in  sales  of  from  4%  to  200  over  1  926? 

That’s  not  all.  The  Fall  business  is  even  more  promising.  With  cotton  prices 
higher,  cotton  growers  will  have  nearly  a  half  billion  dollars  additional  to  spend 
this  year.  With  the  industries  humming  away  day  and  night,  the  SOUTHERNERS 
will  spend  a  MERRY  CHRISTMAS. 

It  is  a  good  time  to  come  in  for  this  increased  business.  The  Holiday  trade  will  be 
extremely  good.  Now  is  the  time  to  go  after  it.  Consult  these  papers  listed  below 
for  further  information. 


1 


ALABAMA 

*Mobile  Newt-Item  . (E) 

ttMobile  Revitter  . (M) 

ttMobile  Regitter  . (8) 

FLORIDA 

ttDtytoiui  Beach  Newt-Journal . (ES) 

'Lakeland  Regitter  . (E) 

tMiami  Herald  . (M) 

tMiami  Herald  . (8) 

"Orlando  8entinel  . (HA8) 

ttFooocola  Newt  and  Journal . (EAM) 

*8t.  Feteraburg  Independent  . (E) 

"Tampa  Tribune  (M)  38.733 . (8) 

"Wett  Palm  Beach  Pott . (M) 

OEORGIA 

"Augutta  Herald  . (E) 

"Augutta  Herald  . (8) 

'Macon  Telegraph  . (M) 

'Macon  Telegraph  . (8) 

'8avannah  Morning  Newt  (M),  31,766.(8) 

KENTUCKY 

"The  Lexington  Leader  . (E) 

"The  Lexington  Leader  . (8) 

ttFadncah  8un  . (E) 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

"Oreentboro  Daily  Newt  . (K) 

"Oreentboro  Daily  Newt . (8) 

"8alitbnry  Pott  . (E) 


Circu¬ 

lation 

13.141 

24.106 

38.496 


7.828 

7.065 

44.668 

48.751 

8.459 

10.197 

18.874 

47.908 

9.076 


14,172 

14.796 

26.917 

27.552 

82.691 


20.368 

80.486 

10.824 


81.015 

33.788 

8,424 


2.500 

Linet 

.05 

.08 

.10 


.065 

.04 

.11 

.18 

.06 

.07 

.065 


10.000 

Linet 

.05 

.08 

.10 


.065 

.04 

.11 

.18 

.06 

.07 

.065 


.10(.148)  .10(.148) 
.07  .07 


.05  .05 

.05  .05 

.08  .08 

.08  .08 

.06(.07S)  .06(.07S) 


.07 

.07 

.05 


.07 

.07 

.06 


.00  .08 

.09  .08 

.04  .04 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

"Columbia  State  . (M) 

"Columbia  State  . (S) 

"Greenville  Newt  8c  Piedmont . (MAE) 

"Greenville  Newt  . (S) 

"Spartanburg  Journal  . (E) 

"Spartanburg  Herald  (M)  8.595 . (S) 

TENNESSEE 

'Chattanooga  Timet  . (M) 

'Chattanooga  Timet  . (S) 

tMemphit  Commercial  Appeal . (MAE) 

tMemphit  Commercial  Appeal . (S) 

'Naahville  Banner  . (E) 

'Nathville  Banner  . (S) 

VIRGINIA 

"Danville  Regitter  and  Bee . (MAE) 

"Danville  Bee  and  Regitter . (EAS) 

"Newport  Newt  Timea-Herald . (E) 

"Newport  Newt  Daily  Prett . (SAM) 

"Roanoke  Timea  A  World  Newt...  (MAE) 

"Roanoke  Timet  . (S) 

"Staunton  Newt-Leader  (M),  Leader. .(E) 


Circu¬ 
lation 
84.875 
86.008 
39.636 
87.183 
5.104  I 
10.654  5 


34.140 

33.496 

149.601 

136.916 

60.240 

60.422 


15.964 
81.295 
8.473  ) 
6.086  ( 
89.848 
18.523 
7,007 


*  A,  B.  C.  Statement,  March  31,  1987. 

"  A.  B.  C.  Statement,  September  80.  1987. 
t  Government  Statement,  March  31,  1987, 
tt  Government  Statement,  September  30,  1987. 


2.500 
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.08 

.08 
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.08 
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.10 
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.06 
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.05 

.09 

.07 

.045 


10.000 

Linet 

.08 

.08 

.11 

.08 

.06 


.06 

.07 


.09 

.07 

.045 
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“ADVERTISING  NEEDS  NO 
•CZAR’  ’’ — CALXINS 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


Stuart  Cliasc  ha<i  rendered  business  a 
service.  W  e  do  not  need  to  ro  the  whole 
way  with  him  to  profit  hy  his  criticisms. 
He  does  point  out  some  undesirable  prac¬ 
tices  in  our  methods.  The.se  are  faults  of 
advertising,  but  they  do  not  prove  adver¬ 
tising  itself  is  a  fault.  These  faults  are 
not  essential  to  the  success  of  advertising. 
On  the  contrary  they  are  detriments. 
W'e  have  a  stronger  motive  for  eliminat¬ 
ing  them  than  Stuart  (.'base’s  criticisms— 
the  strongest  motive  in  the  world — the 
motive  of  self  interest.  So  let  us  turn 
a  confident  face  toward  Stuart  Chase  and 
all  his  kind,  and  toward  the  public  with 
which  on  the  whole  we  have  kept  the 
faith,  but  let  us  at  the  same  time  analyze 
honestly  every  adverse  criticism  directed 
toward  advertising  and  selling,  and  come 
to  some  conclusion  about  it.  Let  us  exert 
the  weight  of  organized  h(xlies  and  the 
public  opinion  of  the  business  world 
toward  making  the  manufacture,  adver¬ 
tising  and  selling  of  goods  as  sincere  and 
honest  as  it  should  he,  not  for  Stuart 
(Thase’s  sake,  or  the  public’s  sake,  but  for 
our  own  sake — because  it  pays. 

It  is  admitted  without  question  that 
there  is  bunk  in  advertising ;  that  it  is 
sometimes  insincere,  dishonest,  misleading 
and  overplayed,  that  even  the  best  of  it  is 
sometimes  weakened  by  needless  exagger¬ 
ation,  that  the  worst  of  it  is  criminally 
swindling  and  false.  W'hat  are  we  going 
to  do  alxiut  it?  That  is  the  question. 
Not  how  are  we  going  to  silence  Stuart 
Chase,  or  bluff  the  buying  public.  Our 
question  concerns  ourselves,  our  own 
businesses  and  their  future  use  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

Business  does  not  want  or  need  a  czar, 
a  Will  Hays  or  a  Kenesaw  Mountain 
Landis.  Nor  does  it  want  laws,  restric¬ 
tions,  commissions,  regulations  or  censor¬ 
ships.  Business  is  intelligent  enough  to 
apply  its  own  discipline  from  within 
without  pressure. 

I  do  not  have  a  great  deal  of  faith  in 
written  codes  of  ethics. 

A  code  of  ethics  is  nothing  but  en¬ 
lightened  selfishness.  It  is  an  effort  to 
make  the  business  or  profession  more 
profitable.  It  is  the  substitution  of  the 
continued  prosperity  of  the  future  for 
the  short-lived  immediate  profit. 

The  effect  of  an  unmistakable  burst  of 
frankness  is  dynamic,  and  yet  how  seldom 
is  it  employed.  How  seldom  do  we  admit 
that  our  product  is  not  the  best,  the  big¬ 
gest,  the  most  widely  sold :  How  seldom 
do  we  concede  some  merit  to  a  competi¬ 
tor  !  How  it  would  strengthen  our 
story  if  we  did!  How  much  do  we  need 
a  little  humility  in  our  copy  to  neutralize 
the  bragging  note !  The  specific  state¬ 
ment  is  always  stronger  than  the  broad 
claim. 

Superlatives  are  weak,  poverty  stricken, 
threadbare.  They  invite  a  comparison 
so  wide  as  to  be  vague,  meaningless. 
There  are  only  a  few  of  them  anyway, 
and  they  have  been  used  over  and  over. 
A  boastful  advertisement  is  no  more  in- 


Pittsburgh 

Newspaper  map  has  changed 

The  Son -Telegraph 

(Combining  since  Aug.  2,  the 
Chronicle  Telegraph  and  Sun  in 
the  evening  field,  and  The  Post 
and  Gazette  Times  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing.) 

is 

AMERICA’S  FASTEST  GROW- 
INC  NEWSPAPER 
Largest  Sunday  Circulation 
in  Western  Pennsylvania 

Nstionsl  advertising  representatives ;  Paul 
Block,  Ine,.  247  Park  Avenue,  New  York; 
Century  BUf.,  Ckicaco;  Oeneral  Motors 
Bldr,,  Detroit;  Little  Bids,,  Boston;  Com¬ 
monwealth  Trust  Bids,,  Philadelphia, 


teresting  than  a  boastful  talker.  The  real 
reason  why  every  advertiser  should  soft- 
pedal  in  his  advertising,  should  eliminate 
the  "1’  and  “my”,  the  obvious  and  eager 
desire  to  sell,  the  contemirt  for  all  com- 
Iieting  articles,  the  vain  boast  about  his 
own  is,  not  because  it  is  unethical,  not 
because  it  is  dishonest,  not  because  it 
brings  the  sneers  and  criticisms  of  the 
literati,  not  because  it  is  ineffective  ad¬ 
vertising. 

No  code  of  ethics  is  effective  until 
backed  bj-  public  opinion,  and  when  public 
opinion  backs  it.  the  co<le  is  no  longer 
necessary.  The  most  powerful  motive  we 
can  have  is  self-interest.  We  must  learn, 
we  are  learning,  that  the  confidence  of  the 
public  is  weakened  if  it  is  abused,  that  no 
immediate  profit  can  compensate  for  the 
ultimate  loss  of  confidence.  This  applies 
all  along  the  line,  what  you  say  to  your 
consumers,  what  you  say  to  your  distribu¬ 
tors,  and  what  we,  as  advertising  men 
say  to  you. 

INSURES  EMPLOYEES 

The  Salem  (Mass.)  Evening  Neuv  has 
insured  all  its  employes  under  a  group 
policy  plan,  .•\bout  1(X)  persons  are  af¬ 
fected.  Eimployes  in  all  departments — 
business,  editorial,  composing  and  press 
room — share  in  the  insurance.  No  e.x- 
pense  is  to  be  borne  by  any  employe,  the 
News  undertaking  payment  of  all  costs 
and  charges  of  maintaining  policies.  The 
policies,  made  out  to  individuals,  provide 
for  payment  of  $1,000  to  relatives  on  the 
decease  of  any  employe. 


N.  Y.  SUN  GROUPS  FEATURES 

Beginning  Nov.  1  the  Neio  York  Sun 
grouped  its  regular  comic  and  crossword 
features  on  two  facing  pages  instead  of 
scattering  them  in  the  second  section. 
Two  revived  features  now  appear;  The 
"Sun’s  Rays.”  items  of  human  interest, 
and  “What  Do  You  Think?”  letters  of 
opinion  from  readers  on  various  subjects. 


SUSPENDS  AS  DAILY 

The  Whitehall  (N.  Y.)  Times,  only 
daily  newspaper  in  Washington  County, 
will  henceforth  publish  as  a  semi-weekly. 
For  many  years  the  Times  was  a  success¬ 
ful  weekly  newspaper  in  northern  New 
York  state.  Edward  F.  Roche,  pub¬ 
lisher,  expended  to  daily  two  years  ago. 

NEW  SALEM  DAILY 

The  Salem  (Mass.)  Sunday  Tribune 
entered  the  daily  field,  starting  Nov.  1. 
The  paper  will  be  published  seven  days  a 
week. 


The  insignia  that 
represents 
GOOD  service. 


Over  400  newspaper*  discovered 
a  simple  and  practical  solution 
to  their  checking  proof  prob¬ 
lems,  when  they  accepted  our 
NEW  and  Completm  Checking 
Proof  Service.  Under  this  plan 
the  PuhtuhmTM*  offic*  it  rmUtvtd 
mntirtly  of  all  detail  work. 

Less  expensive — 

Greater  results. 

(Tvio  months’  trial  tost  o§ar) 

UheJdsvtrdmw 
CHECKING BUREiftJte 


79  Madlsea  Ave.  BSS  Se.  Clarii  St. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


LEXINGTON  DAILIES  TEACH 
SCHOOL  CHILDREN 
'T^HE  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald 
and  the  Lexington  Leader  are 
now  teaching  10,000  local  school 
children,  who  are  being  kept  from 
attending  school  by  quarantine  for 
infantile  paralysis. 

The  pupils  are  informeil  what 
their  daily  lessons  are  to  be  by 
the  papers,  and  each  is  to  keep 
a  record  of  the  hours  studied. 
On  returning  to  school,  proper 
credit  will  be  allowed. 


AIR  RIGHTS  HEARINGS 
TO  BE  REOPENED 


Illinois  Commerce  Commission  Set 
Nov.  22  for  Further  Evidence  on 
Sale  of  Over-Track  Site  to 
Daily  New* 


The  Illinois  Commerce  Commission  has  ' 
vot^  to  reopen  the  cases  of  the  Chicago 
Union  Station  company  and  the  Chicago 
&  North  Western  railway  for  the  sale  of 
air  rights  to  the  Chicago  Daily  Netes 
and  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  respectively. 
The  hearing  has  been  set  for  November 
22. 

The  cases  were  reopened.  Chairman  | 
David  H.  Jackson  explained,  “because  i 
certain  commissioners  expressed  a  desire  I 
that  the  public  or  interested  parties  might 
be  given  further  opportunity  to  be  heard 
if  they  so  desired. 

Should  no  further  evidence  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  session  Nov.  22  the  cases 
will  again  be  closed  and  taken  under  ad¬ 
visement  by  the  commission.  Failure  of 
the  commission  to  approve  the  sale  of 
the  air  rights  to  the  Daily  News  and 
Field’s  is  delaying  construction  of  the 
new  Daily  News  building  and  the  huge 
warehouse  of  the  State  street  store. 


How  Did  You  Likd 
Your  October 
Statement? 

rNOES  it  show 
^  more  or  less 
circulation  and  how 
much?  Does  it 
point  to  the  need 
of  a  thorough, 
clear-cut  survey  of 
your  circulation  by 
an  outside  author¬ 
ity,  or  merely  the 
stimulus  of  con¬ 
tinual  contact 
with  timely  and 
new  circulation 
ideas? 

In  either  case,  Omansky  Services 
will  fit  your  needs.  One  publisher 
writes  to  an  inquirer,  “Mr.  Omansky 
*  *  *  submitted  a  report  which  we 
consider  very  valuable.  I  believe 
it  is  a  good  thing  for  someone  from 
the  outside  to  come  in  and  offer 
suggestions.” 

Another  writes,  “We  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  for  a  minute  to  recommend, 
without  qualification,  an  Omansky 
survey  for  any  paper  desiring  com¬ 
petent.  careful,  circulation  advice.” 

“I  am  particularly  proud  of  my 
September  30th  statement,”  wrrites 
another,  “and  am  willing  to  attribute 
it  to  the  many  able  suggestions  yon 
have  given  in  your  bulletin.” 

Not  by  campaigning,  but  by  study 
and  co-operation.  Omansky  Services 
show  your  own  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  without  friction,  how  to  make 
more  of  their  opportunities.  Write 
for  a  proposition  to  fit  your  needs. 

JACOB  OMANSKY  &  CO- 

CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 

1370  Ontario  St.  Cleveland 


RIGHT 

AT  THE 

START 

The  first  issue  of  the 
new  NEA  magazine 
section  is  for  release 
November  fifth  and 
sixth.  And  the  follow¬ 
ing  papers  already  have 
placed  orders  for  ready- 
print  sections,  pages  or 
units  of  page  mats : 

Boston  Post 
Dayton  News 
Montreal  Star 
Chicago  News 
Pittsburgh  Press  • 
Evansville  Press 
Kansas  City  Star 
Oakland  Tribune 
Akron  Times-Press 
San  Francisco  News 
Springfield  Republican 
Bloomington  Pantagraph 
Manchester  (Conn.)  Herald 
San  Jose  Mercury-Herald 
Springfield  (O.)  News 
Atlantic  City  Press 
Olympia  Olympian 
Providence  Journal 
Valparaiso  Videttc 
Wenatchee  World 
Winnipeg  Tribune 
Greensboro  News 
Washington  Post 
Meriden  Journal 
Bellaire  Leader 
Canton  News 
Scranton  Sun 


A  quality  product,  as 
usual,  found  a  market 
waiting  for  it.  Write 
or  wire  for  samples, 
rates  and  territorial 
reservations. 


NEA  Service,  Inc., 

1200  West  Third  Street 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Member  A.B.C. 


Member  A.B.P. 


It  Pays  To  Advertise 


Manufacturers  who  buy  advertising 
know  that  it  pays  to  advertise. 

Publishers  who  sell  advertising  know 
that  it  pays  to  advertise. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  some 
newspaper  publishers  advertise — and 
some  do  not.  Is  it  a  mere  coincidence 
that  those  who  advertise  receive  the 
great  volume  of  national  advertising? 

The  restaurant-owner  of  the  story  goes 
out  to  lunch  rather  than  sample  his 
own  menu;  the  shoemaker’s  children 
proverbially  go  barefooted;  Omar 
wondered  what  the  vintners  bought 
one-half  so  precious  as  the  stuff  they 
sold.  TTie  newspaper  publisher  who 
does  not  advertise  is  failing  to  use  one 
of  the  greatest  forces  for  building  up 


his  business.  He  may  appear  to  be 
selling  something  he  does  not  deem 
worth  buying.  Y et  advertising  is  truly 
worth  buying — just  as  it  is  worth 
selling. 

TTie  newspaper  publisher’s  own  col¬ 
umns  are  (illed  with  the  advertise¬ 
ments  of  small  stores  and  large  stores. 
Advertising  pays  the  small  store  just 
as  it  pays  the  large  store.  The  size  of 
the  business  is  immaterial — advertis¬ 
ing  is  a  universal  tool. 

In  the  same  way,  newspapers  of  all 
sizes,  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest, 
advertise  profitably  in  trade  journals. 
Through  trade  journals  they  reach  the 
national  advertisers  who  are  investing 
stupendous  sums  in  newspaper  space. 


Advertise  your  Market  and  your  Medium 
in  the  NEWSpaper  of  the  advertising 
field-in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

^^The  Newspaper  Advocate’* 

1700  Times  Building,  42nd  Street  and  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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tense  hostility  to  newspapers  and  news¬ 
paper  men. 

*  *  * 

TJAIX,  driven  by  a  late  September 
gale,  was  splashing  the  deck  of  Sir 
Tliomas  Lipton's  handsome  steam  yacht 
Erin,  lying  at  anchor  in  the  Horseshoe, 
off  Sandy  Hook.  From  the  cabin  win¬ 
dow  we  could  see  in  the  distance  the 
sleek  forms  of  the  two  famous  rivals  for 
the  America’s  Cup,  the  Columbia,  pride 
of  American  hearts,  and  Shamrock  H, 
By  MARLEN  PEW  the  Irish  tea  merchant’s  challenger  in  the 

-  '  ~*“  races  of  1901.  One  of  the  series  of  races 

\  FEW  interior  views  and  snap-shot  happy  boy  when  the  Sun  scored  and  had  been  run  off,  Columbia  winning  by 
porttraits  which  are  kept  on  tile  in  found  the  money  with  which  to  meet  the  the  scant  margin  of  1  minute  and  20  see¬ 


the  cabinet  of  memory : 

One  entered  the  old  Sun  building,  cor¬ 
ner  Park  Row  and  Frankfort  street, 
through  the  counting-room.  To  the  right 
of  the  long  counter  there  was  a  stair¬ 
way  to  the  second  door.  .-Cscending  this 
stairway  the  clatter  of  a  hundred  tele¬ 
graph  instruments  could  be  heard.  This 
was  headquarters  of  the  I.affan  Xews 
Bureau.  On  three  floors  above  were  tlie 
editorial  and  composing  r(X)m  depart¬ 
ments  of  The  ^uii  and  Eir/inig  Sun. 
Charles  A.  Dana  had  been  dead  only  a 
few  months,  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak ; 
people  were  still  discussing  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  editorial  which,  in  three 
simple  lines  of  brevier,  had  announced 
the  demise  of  the  great  master.  The 
new  genius  of  the  Sun  was  William  M. 
Laffan,  little  known  to  the  present  gen¬ 
eration,  but  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  many  remarkable  men  reared  in 
the  Dana  school.  Every  evening  we 
would  see  Laffan  in  the  telegraph  room. 
When  Dana  had  lost  his  news  service  in 
the  tierce  battle  between  the  old  U.  P. 
and  the  A.  P.  and  had  defiantly  engaged 
to  conduct  a  world-wide  news  reixtrt  for 
his  morning  and  evening  newspapers,  a 
feat  without  parallel  for  journalistic  dar¬ 
ing,  it  was  Laffan  who  organized  the  bu¬ 
reau.  When  Dana  <lied  Laffan  became 
the  active  publisher,  Paul  Dana,  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  son,  being  rarely  seen  on  Park  Row. 
Laffan  was  short  and  chunky,  rather 
stooped,  with  red  face,  sandy  hair  and 
wearing  a  stubby,  bristling  mustache, 
which  belied  his  gentle  nature.  His 
piercing  blue  eyes  IcxDked  through  the 
small,  round  lenses  of  gold-rimmed  spec¬ 
tacles  which  always  api)eared  to  be  at 
an  awkward  angle  on  his  nose.  His 
mouth  was  pursed  and  his  brow  was 
knitted,  indicating  intense  mental  proc¬ 
esses.  He  was  a  man  of  few  words,  but 
of  lively  action.  At  the  time,  Laffan 
was  engaged  in  keeping  the  Dana  news¬ 
papers  afloat,  the  news  service  expense 
having  been  so  terrific  as  to  threaten  the 
whole  Sun  structure.  \\  hile  he  was  bat¬ 
tling  with  problems  of  finance  that  would 
have  floored  the  average  man,  Laffan 
permitted  no  relaxation  of  the  Dana 
spirit,  no  economy  that  would  reflect  in 
the  news  columns  of  the  papers.  The 
Sun’s  independent  coverage  of  the  world¬ 
wide  action  in  the  Spanish-American 
war  was  both  elaborate  and  brilliant. 
Cablegrams  from  staff  men  in  Europe  or 
the  Philippines  or  aboard  dispatch  boats 
in  Cuban  waters  poured  into  the  office, 
both  night  and  day,  in  volume  ix’rhaps 
equal  to  what  press  services  of  this  day 
might  receive.  Laffan  glowed  like  a 

Over 
260,000 
Homes  in 
Michigan 
served  by 
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Newspapers 

The  Grand  Kapidi  Preai 
The  PUnt  Daily  Journal 
The  Saginaw  Daily  Newi 
The  Kalamazoo  Gazette 
The  Jackeon  Cltizeo  Patriot 
The  Bay  City  Timea  Tribune 
The  Kutkegon  Chronicle 
The  Ann  Arbor  Timet  Vewt 
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stupendous  bills. 

*  «  « 

WILLIAM  MACKAY  LAFFAN  was 
”  born  in  Dublin.  His  first  work  in 
this  country  was  that  of  a  reporter  for 
San  Francisco  Bulletin.  He  soon  became 
managing  editor  of  that  paper.  He  was 
next  seen  as  eilitor  of  the  Baltimore 
Bulletin.  A  man  of  great  social  attract¬ 
iveness,  an  etcher  of  no  mean  ability, 
and  an  art  connoisseur  of  real  distinction, 
Laffan  rapidly  entered  a  circle  of  influ¬ 
ential  men  at  Baltimore,  among  others 
the  famous  Walters  family,  founders  of 
the  Walters’  collection  of  art  objects 


onds.  The  second  race  had  been  post¬ 
poned  for  four  consecutive  days  owing 
to  high  seas.  This  writer  had  gone 
aboard  the  Erin  for  an  interview  story, 
in  lieu  of  the  story  of  a  race,  and 
found  Sir  Thomas  in  a  discobisolate 
mood.  Two  years  previously  his  Sham¬ 
rock  I  had  lost  three  successive  races  to 
Columbia.  Shamrock  II  had  been  built 
along  lines  that  were  supp<')sed  to  be 
a  marvelous  improvement  over  her  sister 
craft  and  Sir  Thomas  had  been  con¬ 
fident  of  lifting  the  cup.  The  betting  had 
been  even  and  after  the  first  race  the 
odds  were  not  heavilv  against  the  chal- 


Admits  Defeat.”  Shamrock  II  stocks  in 
the  gambling  market  dropped  to  zero  and 
on  Oct.  3,  Columbia  beat  the  challenger 
by  3  minutes  and  35  seconds  and  on  the 
ne.xt  day  repeated  the  operation,  by  a 
narrower  margin.  Sir  Thomas  was  an 
excellent  sport  and  possessed  a  candid 
soul,  but  I  have  never  quite  understood 
why  he  lost  confidence  so  early  or,  even 
so,  why  he  would  publicly  throw  up 
the  sponge  with  two  races  to  go,  espe¬ 
cially  in  view  of  the  very  fair  showing 
Shamrock  1 1  had  made  in  the  first  race. 
«  *  * 

CCEXE  in  the  drawing-room  of  the 
“temporary  White  House,”  a  big 
residence  facing  Lafayette  Square,  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Roosevelt  family  during 
reconstruction  of  the  President’s  man¬ 
sion.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  sitting  in  the 
center  of  a  group  of  angry  men.  For 
many  months  the  149,000  miners  of 
anthracite  coal  and  thei"  dependents  had 
been  idle.  The  wealthy  coal  operators, 
led  by  “Divine  Right”  George  Baer, 
were  defiant  and  at  their  wildly  enthusi- 


which,  to  this  day,  has  few  equals  in  lenger.  The  tall,  statuesque  Irish  peer 
point  of  quality.  In  1877  Dana  em])loyed 
Laffan  as  dramatic  critic  of  the  Sun. 

Later  he  became  a  writer  on  general  sub¬ 
jects  associated  with  art  and  also, 
strangely,  was  accepted  by  Dana  as  his 
business  adviser.  This  rare  combination 
of  artist  and  financier  worked  a  wonrler. 

In  the  course  of  time  Laffan  became 
recognized  in  Xew  York  as  an  expert  art 
critic,  without  a  rival  in  point  of  astute 
discrimination  in  the  field  of  antiquities, 
painting,  ceramics  and  metal  designing. 

The  “Big  Butter  and  Egg  Man”  of  the 
art  world  in  that  day  was  J.  Pierjwnt 


leaned  against  a  brass  rail  in  the  cabin 
and  to  my  astonished  delight  began  to 
volunteer  a  technical  analysis  of  the 
lines  of  the  two  racing  yachts  in  the 
distance.  With  minute  accuracy  he  de¬ 
scribed  Columbia’s  virtues  and  with 
perfect  candor  told  where  his  yacht  fell 
short.  He  concluded  a  half  hour's  talk 
by  saying;  "1  have  not  the  slightest 
hope,  at  this  moment,  of  winning  this 
series.  The  first  race  gave  Shamrock  II 
as  much  opixirtunity  to  win  as  she  will 
ever  have.  In  short,  Columbia  is  the 
better  yacht  and  I  have  no  objection  to 


Morgan.  Naturally  he  was  attracted  to  your  giving  my  views  to  the  world. 


Laffan,  and  the  latter,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  purchased  for  the  Morgan 
collections  art  objects  which  cost  fabulous 
sums,  the  aggregate  being  high  in  the 
millions.  Laffan’s  catalogue  of  the  Mor¬ 
gan  collection  of  Chinese  and  other  Ori¬ 
ental  procelains  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
thing  of  its  kind  in  print.  So  the  art 
critic  of  the  Sun  forged  the  link  that 
saved  the  great  editor’s  properties  from 
destruction,  for  Morgan  loaned  the  news¬ 
papers  sufficient  money  to  tide  them  over 
the  rocks  of  those  perilous  years,  this 
despite  the  great  trust  promoter’s  in- 
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There  was  not  another  reporter  in  sight. 
In  20  minutes  a  lively  launch  had  crossed 
to  Sandy  Hook  and  the  story  of  Lipton’s 
concession  was  being  Morsed  to  the  office. 
The  “boss.”  Foster  Coates,  characteristic¬ 
ally  made  the  best  of  the  beat,  giving 
it  the  screaming  headline,  “Sir  Thomas 
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Kansas  City 
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If  Quality 

of  circulation  is  your  first  con¬ 
sideration. 

Jbcitmg 

WHh  Sunday  Morning  Editions 

Washington,  D.  C. 

will  have  your  preference — same 
as  it  has  the  preference  of  prac¬ 
tically  everyone  in  the  National 
Capital. 

The  Star's  circulation  is  home 
circulation  —  both  quality  and 
quantity — the  kind  that  counts 
most  with  advertisers. 

N.  Y.  Office — 110  E.  42nd  St. 
Dan  A.  Carroll 
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Wte  isamui 

These  two  newspapers  offer 
the  most  powerful  all-day 
service  in  New  York  avail¬ 
able  as  a  unit  under  a  single 
contact.  The  600,000  Daily 
World  —  Evening  Worid 
readers  constitute  a  highly 
concentrated  force  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  with  in  any  campaign 
designed  to  effect  distribu¬ 
tion  in  Greater  New  York. 
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astic  conventions  the  miners  had  pledged  PAGE  PROMOTION  COPY 
^mselves  to  "right  this  to  the  rini.sh.  if  1  I 

we  have  to  eat  grass  and  hay.”  Mr.  SELLS  CITY  TO  SELF 

Roosevelt  had  arbitrarily  summoned  the  _ 

leaders  of  these  deadlocked  forces  of 


leaders  ot  tnese  deadlocked  torces  ot  .  ,,  „ 

capital  and  labor  to  his  residence,  the  Sheboygan  (Wi..)  Business  Men  Pay 
big  teeth  were  now  snapping  sparks  f®*"  15-Page  Semi-Editorial  Ads 

of  fire  and  the  Big  Stick  was  ]K)ised  in  Press,  Describing  Its 

to  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  either  party  Resources 

that  held  back  from  settlement  out  of 
sheer  meanness.  In  the  party,  represent¬ 
ing  the  workers,  were  John  Mitchell.  ®y  J.  Radder 

swarthj  former  miner  w  ith  snappuig  Business  men  and  manufacturers  of 


brown  eyes,  acid  Irish  wit  mid  the  grip  Sheboygan  county  are  financing  a  series 
of  a  bull-dog;  big,  lanky,  Fahey,  saint  of  15  full-page  editorial-advertisements 
of  coal  diggers  of  Balkan  origin;  Duffy,  designed  to  “Sell  Sheliovgan  to  Shebov- 
leader  of  the  Irish  and  U  elsh  and  quick  gan"  now  appearing  in  the  Shcboyelm 
as  a  steel  trap;  Aichols,  who  looked  like  (W'is.)  Press. 

a  prosperous  small-town  grocer,  but  was  The  articles,  which  are  illustrated  bv 
a  labor  organizer  of  uncommon  cunning,  the  staff  photographer  and  staff  artist  of 
For  capital  there  was  Raer,  stocks  and  Press,  show  the  growth  of  the  ciry 
bonds  written  all  over  his  countenance ;  from  an  Indian  trading  post  ninety  years 
the  more  genial  Truesdale  of  the  Lacka-  ago  to  the  leading  city  in  the  country  in 
wanina:  the  stubborn  Thomas  of  the  the  production  of  high  grade  enameled 
Erie  and  other  capitalists  and  their  ware  and  fibre  furniture, 
frock-coated  legal  advi.sers.  Early  in  Several  of  the  articles  deal  with  civic 

\  the  proceedings  the  shooting  started,  life— with  Sheboygan  parks,  playgrounds. 
;  It  was  no  pl^e  for  doves  of  peace  or  schools,  churches,  singing  societies,  health. 
.  timid  souls.  The  air  was  charged  with  city  government,  etc.  Others  emphasize 
bitterness  and  cock-sure  contention.  The  agriculture,  manufacturing,  and  commer- 
"coal  barons  were  merciless  exploiters  cial  life.  One  page  covers  the  furniture 
of  sweating  labor  and.  as  ever,  were  industry.  Another,  with  the  headline, 
thievish  despoilers  of  the  public  interest.  “Enameling,  a  $25,000,0(10  Imlustry”  tells 
The  miners  were  an  ignorant,  grasping,  ti^e  story  of  the  growth  of  Sheboygan 
slacking  mob  held  m  the  throes  of  wild-  county’s  three  giant  enameling  plants, 
eyed  agitation  by  irresixnisible  radicals  Kohler,  a  model  industrial  village,  is 
and  professional  trouble-makers.  All  described  in  two  full  pages.  The  diversity 
this  was  felt  and  presently  the  venom  of  products  manufactured  in  Shelxiygan 
began  to  bubble  out  in  conversation,  jg  pointeel  out  in  another  ad  which  lists  in 
.\nxious  to  be  effective  in  his  role  as  ^  center  box  the  products  made,  ranging 
conciliator,  T.  R.  stood  a  lot  of  this  from  toys,  gloves,  overalls,  and  knit  goods 
talk  with  uncommon  docility,  for  him.  to  pianos,  bread-wrapping  machines,  auto- 
but  presently  an  incident  occurred  which  matic  refrigerators  and  shoes.  Other  ads 
acted  as  a  spark  in  a  gas  tank.  One  are  built  around  the  Furniture  Mart  and 
of  the  operators,  which  one  we  could  the  public  utilities  which  serve  Shebov- 
never  leani.  had  made  a  sarcastic  speech  gan. 


which  thinly  veiled  capital’s  contempt  of 


honest  investment 
Probably  never  before  or  since  was  a 
President  of  the  United  States  so  in¬ 
solently  affronted  in  his  presence.  Of  all 
the  Presidents.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  not 


(srhat  he  then  .said  to  that  assembly  of 


of  the  White  House,  but  it  has  neve'" 


act  of  beating  labor  down  to  the  last 
drop  of  blood  and.  on  the  other  hand, 
were  in  defiance  of  public  sentiment  and 
the  law  of  the  day  in  reference  to 
illegal  restraint  of  trade  by  brazen  price¬ 
fixing.  limitation  of  production  and  other 


are  copyrighted  by  The  Press. 


HARRINGTON  RESIGNS 


A 

M 

Merchandising  Hardware  in 

ILLINOIS 


.  ,  •  .  f  One  of  the  ads  is  devoted  to  dairying 

governmental  interference  in  business  Sheboygan  countv' al¬ 
and.  _to_  cap  his  argument,  had  unrolled  leadership  in  ihis  industry  and 

I  *  how  Plymouth,  in  Shebovgan  county,  be- 

exhibit^  a  double-tnick  car  oon  prmted  ^ame  the  cheese  center'  of  the  world, 
m  colors,  which  depicted  Theodore  ^  eommunitv  page 

Roosevelt  as  a  political  charlatan,  play-  Sheboygan  Falls,  a  city  of  3.'(XX)  in 
mg  to  the  gallery  at  the  ex,^nse  of  shebovgan  countv. 
i,.„.c,  and  honest  labor.  j,-,  ^,il, 


titled  “The  Future  of  Sheboygan”  and  the 
art  will  suggest  an  airport  and  an  ocean 
port,  two  objectives  in  The  Press’  cam- 


lueins  Air.  icoosexeii  was  iiox  j  progress, 

the  one  to  attack  thus.  A  record  of  ^he  series  have  already  ap- 


•  peared,  and  all  of  the  rest  have  been  writ- 
surtled  men  tuay  be  among  the  archives 


.  .  t  lie.  Instead  of  indulging  in  vague 

print^.  \\  e  got  the  stor>  from  generalities,  the  writers  of  the  articles  got 
John  Mitchell  and  one  of  the  union  definite  facts  from  Shebovgan  business- 
vice-presidents  that  afteriKwn  in  time  manufacturers  'and  presented 

^  late  Lxlitions.  T.  R.  took  full  advan-  facts  objectively  in  accordance  with 

tege  of  the  opportunity  the  insult  Rave  methods  of  a  good  reporter.  The  ar- 

him  to  say  just  ''"hat  was  m  his  heart  different  from  “booster” 

and  mind  about  the  heads  of  a  railroad  niaterial  and  give  the  city  an  impartial 
and  minmg  combination  who  were  in  the  pjgtu^e  of  its  rise  and  future.  All  articles 


Guy.  L.  Harrington,  treasurer  of  Mac- 
like  abuses.  T.  R.‘ told  the  ooerators  fadden  Publications,  including  the  AVtc 
Miat  the  President  of  the  United  States  rork  Graphic,  resigned,  effective  Oct. 
was  not  to  he  intimidated,  harrassed  and  31. 

Iibused  as  the  operators  had  long  flouted 


■their  employes.  He  threatened  an  ex¬ 
posure  that  would  set  the  country  by 
the  ears.  Never  was  there  such  a  hot 
flareback. 

Some  of  the  more  dignified  and 
honiofable  members  of  the  operators’ 
oarty  sought  to  aixdogize  and  extenuate, 
but  T.  R.  gave  them  no  quarter  and  so 
roBpJetely  were  they  on  the  defensive 
:fr6tn_  the  moment  of  the  ill-adv^ed 
exhibition  of  the  insulting  picture  that 
'the  President  played  with  them  like 
jpunpets  on  strings.  Within  a  few  hours 
iCdl.  Roosevelt  had  knocked  all  the  fight 
out  of  the  Barons  and.  of  course,  the 
lahorites  were  in  high  glee  and  delighted 
to;  get  a  compromise  result  from  what 
had  long  seemed  a  strike  futility.  This 
was  the  influence  and  these  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  resulted  in  that  novelty  in 
.\ncriran  history,  settlement  of  a  labor 
dispute  bv  arbitration  and  award  through 
a  commission  apnointed  for  the  snecial 
pufposc  bv  the  President  of  the  Ignited 
States. 


PSS  Linotype  Mailbag; 


“Service  Appreciated” 


“We  certainly  appreciate  the 
service  you  give  us.  It  is  such 
service  as  this  that  tends  to  make 
the  newspaper  publishers  boost  for 
your  company.” 

PEMBROKE  STANDARD- 
OBSERVER 


Toronto,  Canada. 


r-LINOTYPE-J 


i 


The  wholesale  and  retail  outlets  for  intro¬ 
ducing,  and  selling  hardware  and  household 
appliances  in  the  Illinois  market  are  ideal 
for  a  quick  and  economical  campaign.  Dis¬ 
tribution  is  merely  a  matter  of  detail  and 
routine,  for  with  the  assistance  of  Illinois 
Newspapers,  you  can  win  the  co-operation 
of  256  jobbers,  and  1700  dealers,  who  will 
stock  and  help  distribute  your  products,  if 
they  are  advertised  in  the  local  papers. 


Figure  it  out  for  yourself,  then.  What  a 
volume  of  business  can  be  easily  developed 
if  the  services  of  these  256  jobbers,  and  1700 
dealers  are  enlisted  to  bring  the  merits  of 
your  product  to  the  attention  of  seven 
million  consumers. 


Don’t  you  think  this  particular  market  is 
worth  some  more  investigating? 


BatM 

Bates 

for 

for 

2.500 

10.000 

\  Circulation 

Line* 

Lines 

**Allon  Telegraph  . . (El 

11,035 

.05 

.05 

t-Aurora  Beacon-News  . (E) 

19.410 

.07 

.07 

'‘Belleville  Advocate  . (E) 

6,942 

.03 

.03 

iChicago  Daily  Journal  . (E) 

125,007 

.26 

,24 

‘Freeport  Journal-Standard  ...(E) 

9,905 

.05 

.05 

tjoliet  Herald  News  . <E) 

20,107 

.07 

.07 

ttMatton  Journal  Gazette  . lE) 

00 

.01 

.04 

tfMoline  Dispatch  . (El 

12,788 

.05 

.05 

’‘Monmouth  Daily  Review  .\tlas.(E) 

5,424 

.035 

.035 

‘Peoria  Star....(S)  24,819. ...  (E) 

30.957 

.085 

.07 

‘Waukegan  Daily  Sun  . (E) 

6.200 

.035 

.035 

“.4.  B.  C.  Statement,  March  31.  1927. 

tGovernment  Statement,  March 

31,  1927. 

ttGovernment  Statement. 

‘A.  B.  C.  Publishers  Statement. 
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WOMEN  IN  ADVERTISING  AND  JOURNALISM 


Velva  G.  Darling  Elxprettes  Viewi  of  the  “Modem  Girl” — Dorothy 
Ducas  Now  with  New  York  Evening  Post — 

Katherine  Trenholm  Married 


A  LTHOUGH  she  only  was  graduated 
from  college  two  years  ago,  Velva  G. 
Darling,  22  years  old,  of  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Cal.,  is  already  on 
the  high  road  of 
newspaper  recog¬ 
nition  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  two  fea¬ 
tures  being  syn¬ 
dicated  by  the 
King  Features 
Syndicate,  New 
York,  and  calle<l 
“Hey,  Hey  Hen¬ 
rietta”  and 
“Some  times  I 
Think  Yes  BUT 
Some  times  I 
Think  No.” 

When  she  at-  Velva  Darling 
tended  Stanford 

University,  Miss  Darling  was  the  first 
woman  to  write  a  daily  column  for  the 
college  paper  under  the  heading  of  “The 
Law  Steps.”  She  was  graduated  with 
the  class  of  1925,  and  spent  a  short  time 
on  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin.  She  had 
only  been  with  that  paper  two  weeks 
when  they  made  her  club  editor.  That 
was  a  job  she  didn’t  like,  because  it  gave 
her  no  time  to  express  her  own  ideas. 
Consequently  she  returned  to  her  home 
in  San  Luis  Obispo  where  she  does  all 
her  writing.  She  is  author  of  “Gallop¬ 
ing  Grandmas,”  an  article  that  appeared 
in  a  recent  number  of  McClure’s  Maga- 
crine.  Her  newspaper  features  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  San  Francisco  Call, 


Nliss  IXirothy  Ducas,  1925  Pulitzer 
traveling  scholarship  winner,  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Xe^v  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  to  join  the  Fivning  Post. 

Miss  Ducas  has  been  with  the  Herald 
Tribune  for  the  past  seven  months  since 
her  return  from  a  year’s  sojourn  abroad. 
The  Pulitzer  scholarship  entitles  the  win¬ 
ner  to  a  year  abroad  for  study,  and  while 
in  London  Miss  Ducas  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London.  She  also  wrote  for 
the  Paris  and  London  bureaus  of  the 
Herald  Tribune. 

On  the  Evening  Post  Miss  Ducas  will 
be  the  only  woman  reporter.  Since  Mrs. 
Laura  Mount  left  several  months  ago, 
the  Post  has  had  no  woman  reporter. 


Miss  Ethel  1.  MacDonald  is  conducting 
the  women’s  club  news  and  notes  page 
for  the  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Sun. 


Miss  Katherine  Trenholm,  the  New 
York  Sun’s  radio  critic,  was  married  on 
Oct.  5  to  Col.  Geoffrey  Bartlett,  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Col.  Bartlett  re¬ 
cently  resigned  from  the  United  States 
Army.  Miss  Trenholm  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Sun  staff  for  eight  years,  and 
radio  critic  for  the  past  two  years.  Col. 
and  Mrs.  Bartlett  will  make  their  home 
in  New  York. 

ADDRESSES  WANTED 
A.  J.  Ballard 
Ruel  McDaniel 


lax^est  Circulation 

and 

largestWume  of 
'Adyertisiiig 

of  any  Daily  wesr  dk  the 
Missouri  river 
LOS  ANGELES 

EVE  WIG  HERALD 
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Miss  Mildred  Hathaway,  artist  for  the 
Providence  (R.  1.)  Bulletin  junior  page, 
was  tendered  a  farewell  dinner  party 
Oct.  26  by  her  as.sociates.  She  has  re¬ 
signed  to  continue  newspaper  work  in 
New  York. 

KANSAS  HOST  TO  FRATERNITY 

Many  features  have  been  arranged  for 
the  national  convention  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  national  honorary  journalistic  fra¬ 
ternity,  which  will  be  held  Nov.  14  to 
16  at  I^wrence,  Kansas.  One  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  will  be  a  trip  to  Topeka  where  the 
125  delegates  will  be  guests  at  a  dinner 
to  be  given  by  Arthur  Capper,  publisher 
of  the  Togeka  Capital  and  several  farm 
journals,  and  Frank  P.  MacLennan,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Topeka  State  Journal. 
Among  the  Kansas  newspaper  men  who 
will  be  present  are  Victor  Murdock  of 
the  Wichita  Eagle,  William  Allen  White 
of  the  Emporia  Gasette  and  Henry  J. 
Allen  of  the  Wichita  Beacon. 


AD  TIPS 


Atherton  A  Carrier,  Inc.,  420  Lexington 
avenue.  New  York.  Placing  orders  with  some 
Pennsylvania  papers  for  Reese  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany,  Cleveland. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  308  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia.  Placing  account  for  the  Alum¬ 
inum  Industries,  Inc.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Aluminum,  .Aluminum  alloy,  auto 
pistons,  etc. 

George  Batten  Omipany,  383  Madison  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  Placing  holiday  copy  with 
newspapers  generally  for  Colgate  &  Company, 
perfumes,  etc.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Bennett- WiHiame  Company,  High  Point, 
N.  C.  Now  handling  account  for  the  Sedgeheld 
Inn,  Oreensboro,  N.  C. 

Blacky  A  Sample,  58  East  Washington 
street,  Chicago.  Are  using  a  list  of  newspapers 
for  the  advertising  of  the  Fred  W.  Amend 
Company,  Chicago,  manufacturers  of  Chuckles. 

J.  C.  Bull,  Inc.,  101  Park  avenue.  New  York. 
Placing  account  for  the  Glassup  Steamship 
Agency.  New  York. 

Cross  A  LeBeaume,  Inc.,  250  5th  avenue. 
New  York.  Will  handle  account  for  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  University’s  Home  Study  courses. 

Cowan.  Dempsey  A  Dengler,  25  West  4Sth 
street.  New  York.  Now  handling  account  for 
Belding,  Hemingsway  Company,  New  York. 

Henry  Decker,  Ltd.,  128  West  31st  street. 
New  York.  Reported  will  place  account  with 
some  New  York  newspapers  for  Rafeo,  Inc., 
honey.  New  Y'ork. 

Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Graybar  Building,  New 
York.  Will  place  1928  advertising  for  the 
Postum  Company’s  Minute  Tapioca  account. 

Federal  Advertising  ^ency,  6  East  39t!i 
street.  New  York.  Placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  in  various  sections  for  the  Thomas  A. 
Edison  Industries,  Inc.,  New  S’ork  City. 

Gotham  Advertising  Company,  114  Liberty 
street.  New  Y'ork.  Placing  orders  with  some 
New  Jersey  newspapers  for  the  National  Sugar 
Refinery,  New  Y'ork. 

Charles  C.  Green  Advertising  Agency,  450 

4th  avenue.  New  Y’ork.  Placing  account  for  the 
Orangeine  Chemical  Company,  Chicago,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Orangeine  headache  powders. 

Joseph  E.  Hanson  Company,  85  Lincoln  Park, 
Newark,  N.  J.  Reported  to  have  secured  ac¬ 
count  of  Lotus  Company,  Inc..  Newark,  N.  J. 

Walter  E.  Hardy  Company,  6  North  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue,  Chicago.  Is  submitting  proposi- 


Our  Customers  IVrite  Our  Ads 

REDFORD,  MICH., 
RECORD 
Say* — 

"OUR  DUPLEX  MODEL  "A  "  FLAT 
BED  PRESS  worked  perfectly  at  top 
speed  and  we  were  more  than  pleased 
with  the  rapidity  with  which  we 
were  able  to  put  our  extra  on  the 
Dempsey-Tunney  Battle  on  the 
streets  in  the  Bedford  district.** 


DUPLEX 


FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPERS 


Duplex  Printing  Press  Co. 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 


WRITES  OF  PARIS  DIVORCES 
ON  WEDDING  D.AY 
ALTHOUGH  last  Saturday  was 
Gladys  .'Yriie's  wedding  day 
she  reported  as  usual  at  the  office 
of  the  Netv  York  Telegram  where 
she  is  a  feature  writer. 

She  insisted  that  Walter  Lister, 
city  editor,  give  her  an  assign¬ 
ment  so  she  could  tell  her  children 
she  was  a  real  newspaper  woman 
and  that  not  even  her  own  mar¬ 
riage  could  keep  her  from  cover¬ 
ing  her  regular  work. 

Lister  went  into  deep  conference 
with  himself,  glanced  through  a 
sheaf  of  “tips”  and  turned  to  the 
expectant  Miss  .Arne. 

“Just  the  thing,”  he  said.  “Go 
up  and  interview  Dudley  Field 
Malone  on  Paris  divorces.” 

Miss  Arne  first  blinked,  then 
smiled,  and  was  on  her  way. 

She  interviewed  Malone,  turned 
in  her  story,  and  was  married  at 
4  in  the  afternoon  at  the  Little 
('hurch  .Around  the  Corner  to 
James  L.  Holton,  real  estate  editor 
of  the  Telegram. 

The  interview,  telling  the  “low 
down”  on  how  to  get  a  Paris 
divorce,  appeared  in  the  Telegram 
Mondav. 


tions  to  newspapers  on  the  Western  Shade  Cloth 
Company,  Chicago. 

John  S.  King  Compuiy,  Inc.,  1230  Huro.i 
Road,  Cleveland.  Placing  account  for  the 
Wooster  Brush  Company,  YVooster,  Ohio,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  brushes. 

Klau-Van  Pietersoro-Dinilap-Younggreen,  417 

Michigan  street,  Milwaukee.  Placing  account 
for  the  Addressograph  Company,  Chicago,  and 
the  O’Gara  Coal  Company,  Chicago. 

Matteaon  •  Fogarty  •  Jordan  Company,  307 
North  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Report^  will 
place  the  account  of  the  Coyne  Electrical  School, 
Chicago,  .  -  - 

"ears  Advertising,  Inc.,  250  Park  avenue. 
New  Y'ork.  Reiiortcd  to  have  secured  account  of 
the  Lightolier  Company.  New  Y'ork. 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

Westchester  County’s 

Fastest  Growing  Cities 

Mount  Vernon  and 
New  Rochelle  and 
The  Vicinity  Towns 
Are  Covered  Completely  by 

THE  DAILY  ARGUS 

of 

Mount  Vernon 

THE  STANDARD  STAR 

of 

New  Rochelle 

Both  Membert  of  A.  B.  C. 

Westchester  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Franklin  A.  Keniam,  Pre*. 
Hount  Vernon — New  BoohoUo 


NEW  YORK 


P.  F.  O’Keefe  Advertiai^  Agency,  45  Broa. 
field  street.  Boston.  Placing  orders  with  iie«|. 
papers  in  various  sections  for  the  Cambridn 
Rubber  Company,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts/* 

Frank  Presbrey  Compaq,  247  Park  avenot. 
New  Y’ork  City.  Is  placing  the  following  ik, 
accounts:  Keith  Bros.  Nursery,  Sawyer.  Midi, 
gan;  Pittsburgh  Water  Heater  Company,  Pin,, 
burgh.  Pennsylvania;  Rockwood  &  Cumpanj 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  chocolate  manufacturers;  Ster¬ 
ling  Varnish  Company,  Pittsburgh.  Pennsjk 
vania;  Schenley  Gardens,  Inc.,  Cbeswick,  Pe,,. 
sylvania,  bulbs. 

William  H.  Rankin  Company,  433  Nortk 

Michigan  avenue.  Chicago.  Will  issue  3,0M 
line  contracts  to  a  list  of  newspapers  shortly  « 
Wilson-Western  Sporting  Goods  Company,  Ct 
cago  (golf  balls). 

Stcuamnan  Service,  15  East  26th  street,  Nen 
Y'ork.  Placing  orders  with  newspapers  in  viri- 
oils  sections  for  Dr.  Hartshorn,  medical.  Boston. 

H.  1-  Stuart  Company,  Leader  Building, 
Cleveland.  Placing  account  for  the  Lambert 
Tire  &  Riiblier  Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  mann- 
facturers  of  tires. 

J.  Walter  Thomgsaan  Compaq,  410  Nortb 
Michigan  avenue.  Chicago.  Placing  orders  with 
newspaiiers  in  various  sections  for  the  Quaker 
Oats  Company,  mullets,  Chicago, 

TuthQI  Advertiaing  Agency,  1133  Broadway, 
New  York,  Placing  orders  with  newspapers  in 
various  sections  for  the  Continental  Tobaca 
Company,  “Barking  Dog  Tobacco,”  New  York. 


;  COMPLETE 

DCRINO  the  flrtt  Bine  months  of  IKT 
the  COLUMBCS  DISPATCH  led  the 
other  Columbus  evening  paper  In 
every  rlasslBcation  on  NATIONAL  advertln- 
Ing  with  a  grand  total  of  8,856, 178  Uaet. 
Thin  In  a  gain  of  81,918  line*  over  the 
same  period  of  1926  and  Is  eonsldertbly 
more  then  twice  as  mack  nationsl  advsn 
tising  as  the  other  Columbus  evening  piper 
carried.  _ and— 

In  TOTAL  LINEAQB  for  the  Brat  nine 
months  of  this  year  the  Dispatch  tgtla 
demonstrated  its  advertising  snpremiey 
with  the  noteworthy  lead  of  6.646,676  lines 
over  the  other  Colnmbns  evening  paper. 

Columbus  ]^t0patcl) 

Ohio’s  Greslesl  Homo  Dally 
TOTAL  NET  PAID  ClrruUtleo  lltjOII 


DOMINANCE 


A' 

o/JL  understand  the  Iowa 
situation  know  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  consumers’ 
market  there  cannot  be 
properly  sold  without  the 
use  of  newspapers  in  these 
twenty-one  key  cities. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASS’N 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

loss  city  Press  Cltlin 
Keokuk  Cate  City 
MsrshsUloen  TIm- 
BepobUrsn 
Ifason  (aty  Globe- 
Ossette  A  Tine* 
Muscatine  Journal  k 
News-Trlbuiie 
Oelweln  Beglster 
Oskaloosa  Hertld 
Ottumwa  Coatin' 
810III  City  Joomal 
Stool  City  Tribune 
Washington  Jownal 
Waterlos  Cornier 
Waterloo  Tribun 


Ames  Tribune 
Boone  .News-Bepublletn 
Burlington  Gazette 
Burlington  Hawk-Eye 
Cedat  Bapids  Gaiette 
Centerville  loweglan  A 
Citizen 

Council  Bluffs  Non¬ 
pareil 

Daeenport  Democrat  A 
Leader 

Daeenport  Times 
Dubuque  Telegraph- 
Hnald 

fort  Dodge  Messengn 
A  Chronicle 
fort  Utdlson  Demoerit 


Commuters’ 

Preference 

A  recent  investigation  shows 
that  The  Sun  is  read  by  far 
more  people  than  any  other 
newspaper  on  the  homeward 
bound  commuters’  trains  to 
New  York’s  suburbs. 

To  advertisers  who  want  to 
reach  the  prosperous,  buying 
people  of  New  York,  and  its 
suburbs.  The  Sun  is  an  un¬ 
usually  effective  medium. 


THE  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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Last 

Call! 


Forms 
K  close 


The  Information  Contained  In 


Editor  &  Publisher’s 

MARKET  GUIDE 

Is  Absolutely  Essential  To 

Every  National  Marketer 

In  these  days  of  scientific  selling  and  advertising,  no  general  advertiser  would  think 
of  launching  a  campaign  unless  he  could  visualize  his  markets  in  just  precisely  the  way 
the  Market  Guide  does  it  for  him. 

From  no  other  source,  private  or  official,  can  either  he  or  his  Agency  get  such  a  com¬ 
plete,  up-to-date,  authoritative  resume  of  actual  trading  conditions  as  they  exist  today  in 
the  1,400  daily  newspaper  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Naturally,  then, 

you  find  a  copy  oC  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  Market  Guide 
on  the  desk  of  every  important  newspaper 
Space  Buyer,  for  constant  consultation. 

Space  buyers — account  executives — research  directors — advertising  managers — sales 
executives — all  value  it  highly  as  a  necessary  tool  for  their  work — use  it  continually  in 
their  planning  to  capture  markets — REFER  TO  IT  REPEATEDLY  IN  DECIDING 
UPON  MEDIA. 

No  Daily  Newspaper  Publisher 
can  be  insensible  to  the  worth  of  the  Guide 
for  the  presentation  of  the  story  of  his  paper  alongside 

the  story  of  his  city. 

Users  of  Market  Guide  space  ungrudgingly  say  that  it  is  a  marvelous  Linage  Builder. 
EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER’S  monthly  and  Semi-Annual  Linage  Tables  show  it. 

Perhaps  the  only  reason  you  have  not  yet  arranged  for  space  in  the  1928  edition 
— out  November  19 — is  that  you  have  been  putting  off  decision  day.  But  you  can’t 
put  it  off  much  longer!  The  bell  will  ring  on  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  12 — ONE 
WEEK  FROM  TODAY. 

Don't  let  the  forms  close  next  week 
without  a  message  from  YOU  to  the  leading 
space  buyers  about  YOUR  PAPER. 
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GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

CHICAGO-NEW  YORK  -  LONDON 


LUMBER  PRESS  AGENTS 
BEATEN  BY  EDITOR 


as  editorial  writer  on  the  Inter-Oci’aii.  He 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Chris- 
litin  Science  Monitor  and  was  chief  edi- 
tnrial  writer  on  that  paper  from  1908  to 
1910,  Since  that  time  he  has  been  a 
t  hristian  Science  lecturer. 

Mr.  Flinn  was  president  of  the  Press 
I'lub  of  Chicago  for  three  terms. 

Six  children  of  the  F'linns  were  present 


at  the  .golden  wedding  dinner.  They  are 
Clara  C.  Minn  of  Glencoe;  Melville  S. 
F'linn  of  Chicago,  who  is  named  for  Mel¬ 
ville  Stone ;  Mrs.  Daniel  Roche  of  Fivans- 
ton :  John  C.  Minn  of  Yonkers,  X.  Y. ; 
Mrs.  Lucius  Smith  of  Winchester,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts:  and  James  M.  Flinn  of 
Xew  York  city.  There  were  also  five 
grand  children  present. 


BEARDSLEY  BUYS  WEEKLY 

The  Hudson  Falls  (X.  Y.)  Herald  vij 
acquired  last  week  by  Guy  Beardsley 
formerly  connected  with  the  editor!^ 
departments  of  Binghamton,  X.  Y 
newspapers.  He  will  continue  the  paper 
as  a  weekly  in  connection  with  a  job  print- 
ing  business. 


Publicity  Men  Storming  at  Tracy’* 
Opinions  Favoring  Steel  Houses  Get 
Prompt  Rebuff — Maintains  Hi*  Right 
to  Elxpress  Own  View* 


for  the  lumber  trade 
e  editorial  opinion  the 
failed  completely,  even 
though  they 

1  brought  out  the 
MipfKised  heavy 
a  r  t  i  1  1  e  r  \-  of  a 
;fL0(l<l.(MK)  adver¬ 
tising  j)lan,  and 
sent  a  special 
telegram  to  the 
big  chief. 

I  rile  editor  was 
who 
s  an  edi- 
c  o  1  u  m  n 
i  appears 


Modern 

Coiiipo!?iiig  Room 
Furniture 


White 
per  ini 
lertion 
line*, 
rifht  I 
tisemei 


racy 


\s 

(1  a  i  1  y  i  u  a  1  1 
M.  E.  Tracy  Scripps  -  Howard 

Xewspapers. 

On  Oct.  14,  Mr.  Tracy  made  some  en¬ 
thusiastic  observations  in  regard  to  the 
IKissibility  of  steel  houses,  favoring  them 
over  structures  of  wood.  He  pointed  out 
that  now  we  had  steel  cars  and  steel 

ships  we  might  as  well  have  steel  houses. 
He  had  heard,  he  wrote,  that  the  archi¬ 
tectural  problems  connected  with  the 

itiea  had  been  solved  by  a  certain  archi¬ 
tect  named  Robert  Patten,  and  mentioned 
that  while  wood  was  growing  scarcer  the 
world  was  assured  of  a  plentiful  supply 
of  iron,  since  it  was  estimated  that  at 
least  5  per  cent  of  this  earth  is  made  up 
of  that  metal.  Mr.  Tracy  also  remarked 
about  the  tire  menace  in  wooden  dwell¬ 
ings. 

Hardly  was  the  type  cold  on  these 

opinions  when  the  hard  working  press 

agents  of  the  lumber  manufacturer’s  asso¬ 
ciation  got  on  the  job.  Robert  P. 
Scripps,  president  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  was  sent  a  telegram,  which 
lodged  a  protest  and  suggested  that  he 
“kill  this  article  in  other  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  newspapers  and  syndicate  papers  if 
not  too  late.’’ 

One  letter  received  by  -Mr.  Tracy  him¬ 
self  explained  that  the  lumber  trade  was 
launching  a  five-year  campaign  to  extend 
business,  in  which  $L0OO,IKK)  will  be  .siient 
annually  “a  large  part  of  it  in  advertis¬ 
ing.” 

Another  press  agent  obligingly  pro¬ 
vided  the  noted  editor  with  a  carefully 
prepared  “retraction”  to  Ik-  inserted  in 
the  Tracy  column. 

Instead,  Mr.  Tracy  told  the  public  in 
his  column  what  he  thought  of  nervy 
press  agents  and  said : 

“As  a  taxpayer,  as  a  householder,  even 
as  a  newspaper  man.  if  you  prefer.  1 
have  a  right  not  only  to  make  a  choice, 
but  to  express  my  opinion  of  what  is  best 
for  individuals  atid  for  the  public  good. 

“If  the  inventor  and  manufacturer  can 
produce  a  type  of  dwelling  which  is 
healthy  and  comfortable,  which  involves 
less  danger  to  the  lives  of  its  occupants 
or  the  property  of  other  people  through 
fire,  and  which  stabilizes  value  through 
its  lasting  qualities,  I  am  for  them  no 
matter  whose  ox  is  gored.” 


as  made  by  ns  will  speed 
up  production  and  reduce 
costs — a  real  saving  in 
your  Pay  RoU.  Are  you 
interested?  If  so,  consult 
your  regular  dealer  in 
printers’  supplies  or  write 
us  direct. 


now. 


Ou* 

intere 
public 
advert 
son  / 


HAMILTON  MFG.  CO 
TWO  RIVERS,  WIS. 


fastest,  most  easily  openited, 
most  accurate  and  durabla  dat 
.astmg  box  you  can  buy.  Per* 
leedy  balanced.  _New  design  lock¬ 
up  oar  allows  for  quick  change 
when  regulating  thickness  of  cast* 
Positive  quick  lock  •  up  at  foul 
pomta  on  box  with  one  fever 
movement.  Write  for  coo^ileta 
catalog  of  Gosa  Stereotyping 
MachuKry. 


SUPREME 

METAL  FURNACE 

For  Remelting  and 
Refining  Metals 

IMPROVED 

SIMPLEX 

METAL  FEEDER 

For  Composing 
Machines 

ALFRED  W.  CHANNING,  he. 

Manufacturers  and  Distribu¬ 
tors  of  Equipment  for 
Printers 

27  Thames  St.,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 


in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

Prepared  Matrix  Paste. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address  NENSCO->->Worcester 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 


The  Topeka  (Kansas) 
Journal  is  installing  a 
75-h.  p.  General  Elec¬ 
tric  alternating-current 
drive  on  its  Duplex 
32-page  press. 


When  New  Machines  Are 
Designed  Hoe  Builds 
The  Best 


CELEBRATES  GOLDEN  WEDDING 


I R EC T  -  Pressure  Matrix 
Moulding  has  been  per¬ 
fected  in  The  Xew  Hoe  Hy¬ 
draulic  Matrix  Moulding  Press. 
To  appreciate  its  superiority, 
you  should  see  it  in  operation 
at  tlie  first  opportunity. 

Write  for  full  information  of 
this  latest  and  greatest  develop¬ 
ment  in  stereotyping  to 


John  J.  Flinn  with  Chicago  Daily  New* 
in  Stone-Lawson  Days 

John  J.  Minn,  who  was  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Chicago  Daily  He~os  when  it 
was  a  four-page  paper  edited  by  Melville 
E.  Stone  and  published  by  Victor  F.  Law- 
son,  celebrated  his  fiftieth  wedding  anni¬ 
versary  Sunday.  Oct.  9,  at  his  home  in 
Glencoe.  For  the  first  time  in  30  years 
the  entire  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flinn 
gathered  for  the  event. 

Mr.  Minn  was  for  many  years  a  promi¬ 
nent  newspaper  man  in  Chicago  and  is 
one  of  the  few  living  members  of  the 
original  staff  of  the  Daily  Xews.  He  left 
the  staff  of  the  Xews  in  1883,  having 
worked  on  it  since  the  year  it  was 
founded,  1876.  He  then  took  a  position 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


Nearly  everybody  in  its  field 
reads  the  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER.  That  is  why  it*  adver¬ 
tising  produces  results. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC. 

Sharon  Bldg.  7  So.  Dearborn  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO 


504-520  Grand  St,  New  York  City 

Pere  Marquette  Bldg.  7  Water  St 
NEW  ORLEANS  BOSTON 
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editor  &  PUBLISHER 

Classified  Advertising 
Information 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Or4ar) 

1  Time  —  .50  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 

all  other  classifications 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

While  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line 
per  insertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of  in- 
^tion.  Minimum  Contract  space,  three 
lines.  The  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the 
rifht  to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  adver¬ 
tisement. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


EMPLOYMENT 


MECHANICAL 


Situations  Wanted 


Greatest  Results  per  Dollar  expended  in  eiren- 
lation  building  campaigns,  23  years  of  leader¬ 
ship.  Myers  Circ.  Organization,  Box  288, 
Waterloo,  Iowa, 

Siqieriar  Clrculatloa  Builders— The  W.  S.  Ken¬ 
dall  Company,  104  North  Bailey  avenue,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky.  The  circulation-building  or¬ 
ganization  that  has  set  the  standard  for  aggres¬ 
sive,  successful  circulation  campaigns  for  nearly 
twenty  years. 

The  World’s  Largest  Circulation  Buildfasg  Or- 
gaiuzation— The  only  circulation  building  serv¬ 
ice  in  Newspaperdom  furnishing  publishers' 
affidavits  of  the  exact  results  of  its  every 
campaign.  The  Charles  Partlowe  Company, 
Occidental  Building,  Indianapolis. 


Circulation  Manager,  now  employetl  as  assist¬ 
ant  desires  to  change.  Previously  employed 
as  circulation  manager  on  daily  and  Sumlay. 
.\  ilisheliever  in  premiums.  Office-owned  routes 
and  Ik  y  promotion  my  siiecialtv.  Past  -and 
lirts'.Pt  eniployers  mv  best  rtferemes.  D-587, 
I'dit or  i  Publisher. 


Equipment  for  S&lo 


Due  to  Consolidation  of  the  Bridgeport  Times 
and  The  Bridgeport  Star,  we  have  two  Model 

- One  Linotypes  and  cnc  Model  K  Linotype  for 

Circulatko  Manager — Ffteen  years*  experience  sacrifice  pri«s.  Complete  sets  of  mats 

from  carrier  to  Circulation  Director  on  large  with  each  machine.  Only  cash  offers  will 

dailies.  Morning  and  afternoon  experience.  considered.  Address  Business  Manager, 

Know  how  to  manage  boys  to  get  results.  Times-Star,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Know  bow  to  manage  agents,  canvassers  and 
solicitors;  also  mail  order  camtiaigns.  Am 
good  organiser.  Know  A.  U.  C.  and  office  de¬ 
tail.  Solicit  interview  at  my  expense.  D-564. 

Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


EDITORIAL 


Circulatian  Manager,  experienced  organizing 
carrier  systems  wishes  to  change.  At  present 
rn  New  York  daily.  References.  D-583,  F.di- 
lor  &  Publisher. 


SvppMm 


cv— ihw.  Sheets  for  Art  work  and  Benday  ef¬ 
fects.  Bourges  Service,  Inc.,  144  West  32nd 
street.  New  York. 

business  opportunities 

Brokers 

n.—  Paper  in  South  for  $15,000.  or  two-thirds 
interest  for  $10,000.  Established  high-grade 
publication  with  fine  opportunity.  Chance  for 
advertising  man.  Harris-Dibble  Co.,  345  Madi¬ 
son  Ave..  New  York. _ 

Midde  West  Properties— Exclusive  listings. 
No  damaging  publicity.  Personal  s^vice  in 
rvery  deal.  Pivciythiug  contidential.  High 
grade  newspai>er  bonds  for  sale.  ”■ 

Knox.  851  Boar.!  of  Tra.lc,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Omar  D.  Oay  writes  from  Sturgeon,  Missouri. 

“At  Louisiana.  Mo.,  there  are  two  good 
semi-weekly  paoers.  One  was  enovfh.  3'  th 
owners  w'cre  fine  fellows.  I  visitcrl  *hen'  a 
rear  aco  and  each  a-ked  me  to  try  and  _  buy 
the  om  ositior.  oaper  for  them.  As  neither 
wanted  to  sell  I  c.-aild  do  nothing.  Last  week 
1  went  back  to  see  them,  and  Editor  Mayhall 
and  his  goo<l  wife  priced  their  plant.  I  went 
ever  and  'old  it  to  I.  N.  Bryson  of  the  Press- 
Journal  for  $14,000.  and  I  predict  that  he  will 
never  regret  his  move.  I  specialize  in  consoli¬ 
dating  newspaper.s.  I  have  been  successful  ir 
this  field. 

“I  can  sell  two  good  weeklies  in  the  same 
citv  in  Missc'.irl  for  around  $25,000.  with 
$15,000  down,  and  a  lew  owner  of  these  con¬ 
solidated  properties  can  clear  $7,00.)  or  better 
a  vear.  "This  is  the  best  Weekly  bttv  I  kmw 
cf.” 

We  Solicit  Yotx-  Patronage.  Should  yoii  desire 
to  buy  or  sell  a  newspaper  or  magazine  ymi 
win  do  well  to  write — phone — or  call  upon  me 
cr  one  of  my  assistants.  We  are  famili.ar  with 
newspaper  and  magazine  making  and  know 
values.  All  inquiries  will  receive  prompt  and 
crreful  attention.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times  Bldg., 
Xtw  York.  Frank  K.  Kauffman,  6  North 
Michigan  Ave..  CJiicago;  Fred  W.  Sherman. 
Hollingsworth  Bldg.,  I-os  Angeles,  Calif.,  John 
F.  Canty.  Chronicle  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  (^alif. 


Fiction  Wanted 


Circulation  Managei — Employed.  18  years'  ex¬ 
perience,  organizer.  proiUiccr,  record  for  effi- 
.  ieiicy.  Reference.  I)  .sO.t,  Editor  S:  Pnh- 
li'her. 


Wanted— For  Air  Stories  magazine,  dramatic, 
fast-moving  air  yarns  written  by  men  who  know 
the  flying  game — he-men  yams  of  war,  adven¬ 
ture  and  romance  crammed  with  action  and  sus¬ 
pense.  Payment  on  acceptance:  prompt  decision. 
Fiction  House,  Inc.,  271  Madison  Ave..  New 
York.  N.  Y. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Circulation  Manager  —  Experienced  Morning,  _  __  _  _ _  _ 

Evening  and  Sunday  papers.  Thorough  in  fine  condition.  Also  have  "tutTer'-HVmmCT 


knowledge  of  every  detail.  Producer  maximum 
results  with  minimum  outlay.  Can  report  on 
short  notice.  D-S74,  F.ditor  it  Publisher. 


City  Circulator — Young,  employed  by  large 
metropolitan  paper.  Had  experience  with  three 
other  papers.  Invite  inquiries  from  papers  of 
150.0(10  or  less.  I)-.571,  Editor  Publisher. 


Job  Pres6€s,  Paper  Cutters,  Wh-e  Stitcher*. 

complete  line.  Overhauled  and  ^ar- 
antecd  machines  at  bar^in  prices.  Easy 
terms.  Hoffman  Type  &  EngravinR  Co..  114 
E.  13th  St,,  N.  Y.  City. 

Press  for  Sale:  32  page  Hoc  Simplex  news¬ 
paper  press,  with  stereotyping  equipment,  2^ 
inch  cut  off,  21  inch  type  column,  now  set  for 
8  columns  12  ems.  Has  high  SMed  folder,  all 
Also  have  Cutler-Hammer 
electrical  equipment  for  driving,  push  button 
system,  alternating  current.  ^  cycles,  220 
volts,  3  phase.  Will  be  sold  at  a  bargain. 
.Address  Darksburg  Publishing  Company, 
Clarks! urg.  W.  Va. 

Used  Goss  Mat  Roller  for  wet  mats  only,  for 
sale  cheap.  The  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  153 
So.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Help  Wanted 


Advertistng  Manager-Solicitor  wanted.  I>n'.*  of 
the  mi'st  procressive  and  successtnl  six-day 
afternoon  papers  in  South  needs  hard  virkin^r 
and  resiilt-prodiicine  marager-soliciter.  Prefer¬ 
ably  married  man  between  30  and  vear^  of 
a^^e  with  pO'iti'tn  at  'fre^^nt,  but  who  is  look- 
inc  for  larijer  PoM  and  brio-hter  Mu'^t 

furnish  good  references  from  nast  and  prc.''ent 
tinnloyers  as  to  character,  ahilitv.  »»tr.  All 
rerlies  strietlv  rrnfidenttal  an<i  will  aiblress 
present  employes  only  after  deal  is  practically 
closed.  This  oruani/ation  has  no  comi>etition. 
’s  well  financed,  has  *300(1  ficM.  but  needs  hich 
cl.ass  copy  writer  and  s^ilicitor.  State  initial 
*  alary,  experience,  when  vou  can  report  and 
rll  necessary  informatirr.  n-5!*8.  Ktdtor  & 
Publislier. 


Classified  Manager.  Mr.  Publisher,  does  your 
classified  section  completely  serve  your  sub- 
>cril*frs  and  properly  reflect  the  reader-confi¬ 
dence  to  natiema’  at’.venisers  ?  ('onipetent 
>f>ung  m.anager — trained  by  one  of  .America’s 
leading  classified  men-  and  with  a  tecoid  (»f 
con.sistent  gains  in  his  own  department,  wants 
io!»  on  rarHT  over  .'^'.^'0*'.  St-vei.  vear's  experi¬ 
ence.  IL5OS.  Editor  \  Publishe*’. 

Display  Advertising  Salecman.  under  thirty, 
single,  six  year***  active  exnerience.  desires 
connection  with  live  daily  in  gcHnl- sized  city. 
Middle  West  or  South  We^^t  nreferred.  Now 
tru»love<l.  Eastern  city  fif  JOO.OOO.  T^-395, 
Editor  X*  Publisher 


Equipment  Wanted 


Duplex  8-page  Flat  Beil  Press  wanted.  Mail 
full  iniiTmation  and  lowest  price  for  cash  to 
M.  Carnicro  &  Company,  152  West  42nd 
Street.  New*  York. 

Wanted  to  Buy  a  model  8  linotype.  In  reply- 
•ng,  stale  ‘Serial  number,  condition,  price.  Box 
D-591.  Editor  \  Publisher. 


Aggressive  Young  Man  wanted  to  take  over 
management  of  weekly  with  a  view  <  f  becoming 
nssf'ciated  in  chain  ownership  and  general  man 
aeenicnt  of  newspapers  ‘»nd  irb  nrintiiig  idants. 
Ml  know  news,  advertising  and  job  prinling 
to  qualify.  Excellent  onportunitv  for  right 
man.  preferably  native  of  Pennsvlvania,  with 
initiative  and  enterprise— and  a  wnllingtiess  to 
work  hard^  until  the  ground  work  is  laid— tn 
pet  ahead  in  the  game.  Write  fully  t‘)  Herbert 
T..  Grimm,  The  Gettysburg  Times.  Ottvshurg. 
Pa. 

Girl  Reporters  wanted;  experienced,  for  courLs. 
Congress.  convt»ntions;  must  have  brains  and 
''ord  boks.  AVashington  News  Service.  1235 
New  A'ork  Avenue  Northwest,  Washington, 
D.  C.  State  salary  wanted.  Send  nhotocraph. 


Executive— Middle  age.  married,  executive 
ability,  experienced  in  business  office,  A.B.C, 
methods,  also  factory  costs  and  general  office 
management.  Chicago  preferred.  D-S82.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor,  n 

makeup  supervision  ■. 
news  n:om  executive 
new  life  into  editorial 
circulation  shows  good 


Want  change  3^^  to  60  da\ 
Publisher. 


*w-  emidoyed.  Expert 
nd  lavont.  ('onipetenv 
'•necializing  in  p’ltMng 
deonrtment.  to  end  that 
A-1  references. 


I>-590,  F.ditor 


Newspaper  PVessman,  experienced.  W'ants  posi¬ 
tion  a.s  Superintcnd.!nt  or  Foreman  of  press 
room.  Best  references  as  to  executive  and 
n*tchanical  ability.  Merger  of  papers  caused 
l('ss  of  last  position.  Am  thon»ughly  familiar 
with  all  makes  ^'f  nres-e^.  Willing  to  go  any¬ 
where.  D-596,  Editor  &  Publis’ner. 


CONSOLIDATION 

Th*  merging  of  n,vripap,r  Intereit,  ii 
a  tubject  that  has  leceived  special  atndy 
and  inveitigation  by  thia  firm  for  nearly 
17  years.  It  is  a  hi,  snbjeot  and  requirsa 
considerable  technical  knowledge,  both  as 
to  valuation  and  operating  methoda. 
When  properly  organised,  the  results  are 
never  disappointing. 

Wo  have  been  factori  in  many  Im¬ 
portant  consolidationt,  tales  and  ap¬ 
praisals. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Time*  Bldg.  New  York 


Collection* 


Sltoationa  Wanted 


Accounts,  Notes  collected  everywhere.  No 
charges  unless  collected.  Estahlished  25  years. 
Bank  reference.  May’s  Collection  Agency, 
Semerset,  Ky. 


Accousitant — Six  year.s’  newspaper  and  three 
years’  public  aocotinting  experience,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  newspaper.  At  present  emnloved. 
r)-592.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Worker,  experienced  as  city,  tele- 
eraph  and  makeup  editor,  reporter  and  feature 
writer  on  metropolitan  and  small  city  dailies, 
(’olleqe  educatitm.  Seeks  chanee  in  desk,  repor- 
trrial  or  publicity  work.  Age  .16.  D-504. 

Editor  &  Publisher. 


Police  Reporters- Wants  position  on  morning  cr 
afternoon  new'paner.  (To  an'-where.  Wire  or 
write,  E.  A.  Estabrook.  Stop  7,  Beflford.  Ohio. 


Newspaper  for  Sale 


WaAly  for  sale  in  town  of  5.(XX),  on  Del.  Mar, 
fVa.)  Penins  tia.  .\pplv  D-599.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Advertising  Solicitar-  5V>nie  experience, 
cated.  Wants  work  on  dailv  in  South, 
ences.  D-589,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Edti 

Refer- 


Special  Page* 


Sla^  Right  for  Sale;  (with  the  exception  of 
Indiana)  on  a  Convriiihted  pave,  to  any  man 
experienced  in  selling  advertising  who  wishes 
to  invest,  with  a  return  of  from  $7,500  to 
$12,000  per  year.  Details  upon  request.  A 
Permanent  business  and  renewable.  Keyes 
Religious  News  Service.  Pern.  Tnd. 


Advertising — Young  college  graduate  seeks 
opportunity  in  .advertising  field.  Has  selling 
ability,  excellent  credenti.als  ainl  sincere  an-. 
hition  to  oflFer  in  lien  of  advertising  experience. 
n-5S6,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising — Have  yon  opening  for  young 
woman,  ccllece  trained,  journalism  and  adver¬ 
tising.  free  lance  experience'  Writes  original 
and  action  compelling  copy.  C all  Ravr.ond, 
9270. 


CIRCULATION 


Advertising  Salesman,  31;  married,  six  years' 
experience,  good  copy  and  layotit,  large  city 
newspaper  experience.  D-570,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Promotion 


_ _ _  Assistant  _  to  Editor  of  Weekly — Yo^g  man 

rm.  .  ■■  _  -with  original  ideas  and  some  experience  re- 

ak«J*lioi^When  quick,  additional  ei^itton  rewrite.  D-579.  Editw  *  Pub- 

wverage  becomes  necessary,  remember  that  j;,i,,r 
wir  twenty  years  in  thii  one  line  of  endeavor 
u  your  proof  against  experimenting.  Write  or 
wire.  Pacific  (Toast  Circulation  ^rvice.  Bell 
W.  Block,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Ctrxrulsrion  Young  married  man  with  success¬ 
ful  record  on  four  oublications.  who  has  made 
intensive  study  of  circulation  tvstem.  promotion 
and  finance,  is  seeking  a  location  with  paper 
that  will  afford  him  a  definite  onportunitv  for 
personal  progress  and  permanence.  For  a  con- 


Owjble  Your  Paid  In  Advance  Qrculatloo. 

Rich,  attractive  premiums,  every  woman  and  _ _ _ 

tin  wants  at  low  prices.  Boswell,  Box  2231.  nection  with  the  right  publication,  is  willing  to 
to*  Angeles.  mske  some  salsry  sacrifice  at  the  outset.  Will- 

.  ..  .  — — - ; — _ —  ing  to  pay  one-half  of  expense  in  going  for  in- 

J~*“t*<»  Bidder* — Blair  4  Austin,  1304  Cen-  terview.  Correspondence  invited  from  pub- 
_  V.*’’  Penn.  Orginators  of  Sale*-  lishers  in  cities  of  150,000  or  less.  C-996,  Ed- 

mnahio  Qnb  Campaigns.  itor  4  Publisher. 


Agency 
or  Publisher 

Can  get  in  touch 
with  the  most  ef¬ 
ficient  men  avail¬ 
able  through  the 
Classified  Serv¬ 
ice  of 

Editor  &  Publisher 


I  WE  CONNECT  THE  WIRES  I 


■^^ANTED:  Experienced  ad¬ 
vertising  managers,  sales¬ 
men  and  copy  writers  for 
positions  now  open  in  display  and 
classified  departments  of  well- 
known  daily  newspapers  East 
and  Middle  West.  Write  fully. 
Registration  free. 


FERNALO's  Exchange,  inc. 

SecuRirv  Bldg.  Springfield.  Mass. 


North  Carolina  paily 

Evening  only,  and  exclusive  in 
its  field,  can  be  purchased '  for 
$30,000— one-half  cash  and  bal¬ 
ance  on  agreeable  terms. 

A  real  small  city  opportunity 

Palmer,  Dewitt  &  Palmer 

Newspaper  Properties 

350  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
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DOLLAR  » * 

•  •  PULLERS 


Ont  Dollar 
will  be  paid  for 
each  idea  pub¬ 
lished.  Send 
I  clipping  for 
I  payment. 


A  NOVEL  form  of  illustrated  and  tn- 
dexed  advertising  for  department 
stores  has  been  found  attractiv'e  £ind 
successful  by  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram.  Three  colums  wide  and  the 
full  depth  of  the  page,  the  display  ad  is 
arranged  with  cuts  numl)eTed  to  refer  to 
the  index-price  list. — Bob  Sibley. 

Statistics  prove  that  it  costs  less  today 
to  light  a  house  with  electricity  than  it 
did  to  light  a  home  with  candles  half  a 
century  ago.  That  story,  boxed  in  the 
center  of  the  page  would  help  to  secure 
additional  advertising  from  power  and 
light  companies,  electricians  and  electrical 
dealers. — \V.  B.  Terry,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

“RENT  IT”  should  make  a  good  cap¬ 
tion  for  a  page  of  advertisements  of  firms 


renting  various  types  of  equipment  and 
lodgings.  Included  under  this  heading 
would  be  floor  polishers,  automobiles, 
trucks,  trailers,  apartments,  houses,  bath¬ 
ing  suits,  guns,  cameras,  fix-it-yourself 
garages,  renting  space  and  equipment,  cir¬ 
culating  libraries,  typewriters,  pianos, 
radios,  office  furniture,  costumes,  boats, 
yachts,  etc. — Harold  I.  .Ashe,  Long 
Beach,  Cal. 

To  make  readers  turn  to  the  classified 
pages,  why  not  run  a  “guess- who-it-is?” 
picture  stunt  in  the  center  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  promoting  it  up  front.  Pictures  of 
prominent  business  men  who  use  classi¬ 
fied  could  be  used,  making  it  an  interest¬ 
ing  feature  for  the  solicitors.  Print 
picture  a  day,  with  answer  on  following 
dav,  with  brief  write-up  of  subject. 

B.  L.  W. 


HUNCHES 


One  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


TN  Chicago  recently,  Dr.  Norman 
Hutton,  rector  of  St.  Chrysostom’s 
Church,  Rev.  Duncan  H.  Browne,  St. 
James  Church,  and  the  Episcopal  Bishop, 
Charles  P.  Anderson  condemned  modern 
elaborate  church  weddings  as  “vulgar 
and  pagan  and  displaying  a  trend  toward 
progressive  polygamy.”  What  are  the 
views  of  your  local  clergy  on  this? — P. 


Women  auxiliaries,  ladies  clubs  and 
service  associations,  holding  weekly  meet¬ 
ings  organized  for  this  or  that  uplift  pur¬ 
pose.  are  getting  down  to  fall  meetings 
after  summer  vacations.  Run  some  of 
their  winter  programs,  just  prepared,  to 
show  what  the  Ladies,  I^ord  bless  ’em, 
will  talk  about  this  year,  and  how  they 
will  settle  the  Tacna-.Arica  question,  cul¬ 
tivate  the  Bolivians,  Peruvians,  or  what- 
have-you,  and  rakishly  adjust  the  Euro¬ 
pean  debt? — C.  M.  L. 


Features  flood  newspaper  offices  in  un¬ 
ending  procession  and  acceptance  of  new 
offerings  forces  decision  upon  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  old  to  the  consternation  of 
every  office.  Recent  consolidations  have 
made  the  problem  an  acute  one  and  the 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph  is  solving 
it  in  a  manner  that  ought  to  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  everyone  concerned  and  mean¬ 
while  is  providing  an  attractive  feature  in 
itself.  The  Plantagraph  is  holding  a 
“Feature  Fair,”  presenting  one  feature 
daily  with  a  coupon  attached  for  which 
it  offers  daily,  group  and  grand  prize 
for  the  best  ten-word  opinion  upon  its 
value.  More  than  $200  will  bo  given  in 


Authoritative  Accounts 
of  Washington  News  are 
written  by  George  R. 
Holmes  exclusively  for 

INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS  SERVICE 

63  Park  Row,  New  York  City 


prizes  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  “fair,” 
the  features  receiving  the  most  affirma¬ 
tive  votes  will  be  retained. — S.  L.  J. 

The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  and  the 
University  of  Washington  Daily  at 
Seattle.  Wash.,  recently  closed  an  inter¬ 
esting  contest,  through  questionnaires,  to 
show  what  the  cultured  American  girl 
and  modern  young  man  think  of  the  op- 
jiosite  sex  and  preference  as  to  athletic, 
intellectual,  or  compromise  types.  — 
C.  M.  L. 


The  city  expenses  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
have  trebled  in  the  past  15  years.  What 
does  a  study  of  the  statistics  regarding 
municipal  government  in  your  com¬ 
munity  show?  What  are  the  increases 
in  appropriations  for  such  items  as  the 
street,  police,  fire  and  school  departments 
and  what  are  the  increases  in  these  de¬ 
partments  within  a  shorter  period  of  five 
vears? — D.  P. 


Everybody  is  interested  in  school  news 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  the  editor  of 
a  small-town  daily  has  departed  from  the 
routine  by  running  under  a  stock  head¬ 
ing  “school  activities”  a  page  one  feature. 


GENE  CARR 


telling  something  of  the  personalities  and 
duties  of  the  persons  who  “make  the 
wheels  go  ’round”  in  the  city  school  sys¬ 
tem.  The  superintendent,  administration 
staff,  and  librarians,  as  well  as  the  more 
important  teachers,  are  included.  Single 
column  cuts  which  are  valuable  morgue 
additions  illustrate  the  features.  —  J. 
Capers,  Jr.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

With  Christmas  not  many  weeks  off 
early  shopping  stories  are  not  only  timely, 
but  they  will  be  appreciated  by  the  mer¬ 
chants.  Why  not  a  feature  story  built 
around  interviews  with  men  and  women 
in  various  walks  of  life  telling  what  they 
would  like  to  receive  for  (Thristmas?  .\ 
story  of  this  kind  may  solve  the  trouble- 
,some  gift  problem  for  many  by  giving 
them  ideas  of  what  would  be  appreciated 
and  at  the  same  time  inspire  early  .shop¬ 
ping. — E.  R. 

Nearly  everyone  is  superstitious.  The 
ITooster  (O.)  Daily  Record  obtained  a 
number  of  interesting  feature  stories  by 
having  the  readers  send  in  some  of  their 
pet  superstitions.  Interest  may  be  added 
to  the  stunt  by  offering  a  nominal  priz  ■ 
for  the  best  story  sent  in. — Art  Murray, 
Wooster,  O. 

ONE  OWNER,  TWO  EDITORS 

And  the  Latter  Don’t  Spare  Each  Other 
in  Glen*  Falls  Battle 

A  real  Jekyll-Hyde  personality  in  news¬ 
papers  revealed  itself  the  other  day  in 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  when  the  Times,  re¬ 
cently  acquired  by  the  Glens  Falls  Post 
Company,  went  on  an  editorial  tirade 
against  the  Post-Star,  its  morning  com¬ 
panion. 

The  Times  has  been  allowed  by  its 
new  owners  to  continue  advocating  Re¬ 
publican  policies,  while  the  Post-Star 
maintains  Democratic  allegiance.  In  dis¬ 
cussion  of  a  pet  road-building  project,  the 
Post-Star  cast  aspersions  on  the  Republi¬ 
can  party’s  manipulation.  In  the  evening 
the  Times,  under  the  heading;  “The 


Laugh  with — 

The  Chance  Brothers 

These  two  comic  characters  are 
now  amusing  thousands  daily. 

Their  antics  are  amusing  and 
unique. 

A  graphic  comic  strip  with  a 
huge  following. 

It  will  pay  you  to  inquire  about 
it. 

Graphic  Syndicate,  Inc. 

350  Hudson  St. 

New  York  City 


Now  With 


United  Feature  Syndicate 

A  NEW  STRIP 

Released  December  I. 

UNITED  FEATURE 
SYNDICATE 

World  Bldg.  New  York 


ABC  Figures 

will  soon  be  available  on  the 
most  powerful  of  all  news- 
paper  combinations  i  n 
Southern  Kansas. 


The  new  Evening  Eagle  i»  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly. 

The  Wichita  Eagle 

Morning — Evening — Sunday 

Wichita,  Kansas 

Represented  by  The  8.  C.  Beckwith 
Special  Agency 


Lost-Star  Becomes  Hysterical.”  gave  i 
sharp  retort  and  took  a  slam  at  the 
Democrats,  ending  with  the  st  iten**- 
“In  today’s  editorial  the  Post-Star  ex¬ 
poses  its  hand  when  it  pleads  guifty  tp 
lH;rmitting  imagination  to  influence  its 
opinion.” 

J .  Edward  Singleton  is  president  of 
company  which  controls  both  newspapers, 
with  Claude  Fox  as  editor  of  the  Times 
and  Fred  Bascom  editor  of  the  Post- Star 

BAR  “NEWSIES”  FROM  CARS 

Newsboys  under  12  years  of  age  will 
hereafter  be  prohibited  from  entering 
street  cars  in  Pittsburgh  to  sell  papers 
This  is  due  to  a  ruling  made  by  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Pittsburgh  Railways 
Company  following  a  fatal  accident  to  a 
"newsic”  who  was  struck  by  an  automo¬ 
bile  while  alighting  from  a  car,  and  killed 
The  members  of  the  coroner’s  jun- 
recommended  that  youthful  newsboys  be 
kept  off  the  cars. 


Detroit — 

Free  Press  circula¬ 
tion  reaches  31,000 
more  than  the  total 
number  of  families 
owning  their  own 
homes. 

Clje  “jfret 

"Starts  tho  day  in  DotroUT 

With  a  stable,  uninflated, 
liberal  pursed  circulatioo 
productive  of  greater  adver¬ 
tising  returns  at  lower  cost. 


For  Serials  That  Sell 
Newspapers 

••THE  LOVELORN,”  by  Beatrice  Fsirfix 

•  THE  CONSTANT  FLAME.”  by  Wnai- 
fred  Van  Duzer 

•‘BROADWAY,”  by  Bhilip  Dunning  and 
George  Abbott 

‘  WHERE'S  EMILYl”  by  Carolyn  Weill 
••THE  CATSPAW,”  by  Robert  Terry 
Shannon 

•  HER  HUSBAND’S  SECRETARY,"  by 

William  Almon  Wolff 
"THE  CHEERING  THRONG,”  by  Fred 
Macisaac 

And  Other  assured  circulation 
builders,  wire  or  write  for  de¬ 
tails  to 

KING  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE,  Inc. 

241  WEST  58th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 

The  Personnel  Bureau  _  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organisa¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  newspaper, 
magazine  and  advertising  men, 
wants  to  help  you  find  him. 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— ^it  saves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
write  John  G.  Earhart,  Director, 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 


I 


I 


I 

s 


